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Preface 
1308848 

Due to my failure to obtain much statistical and other 
necessary information, this is by no means a complete 
history of Knox County. However, I hope to keep alive 
the memory, for our descendants, of the forefathers, who 
had the faith, hope and courage to come to this new and 
strange country, risking all that their children might have 
a better way of life. The hardships they faced during 
those first years should strike terror to the hearts of their 
great grandsons and great granddaughters today. 

I have tried to contact all the families of the early 
settlers. If you don’t find your family mentioned, I’m very 
sorry, for it would have been a privilege to have them 
represented in my book. 

I have also tried not to use anything that would 
offend anyone. If you find something you don’t like, read 
it again, for it wasn’t meant the way you think. 


NMirseke wD: Gray 
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Pioneers 


To this once so desolate country, 
Came the pioneers of long ago. 
Some on days that were so blust’ry, 
That rocked their wagons to and fro. 


With the hope of great tomorrows, 
Came this strange caravan of old, 
Some to weep the tears of sorrow, 
While others shared their hearts of gold. 


In a clearing there they settled, 
Filing claims for each his own, 
There unloading pots, pans and kettles, 
On the spot they were to call home. 


To the country some did scatter, 
There to build their future home, 

For peace was all that mattered, 
And a land to call their own. 


It took years of toil and strife to make it, 
With God’s help, they knew they would, 
_ By His ever watchful guidance, there they fit 
To dwell in peace and harmony as they should. 


Mrs. R. D. Gray 


EARLY DAYS 
IN KNOX COUNTY 


I Old Copper Mines 


I was not fortunate enough to be one of the early 
settlers. My husband and his family were. That is why I 
have felt so close to those early days, hearing from 
the lips of some of the early arrivals, the hardships, sacri- 
fices, tragedies and also the comical side of life. 

Now, just let your mind wander back with me to a 
very early date when this country was in the possession 
of Mexico. The Spaniards had found several copper mines 
on the Brazos River, which is now the borders of Stone- 
wall, Knox, King and Haskell countries, and at that time 
was a wild wilderness with Indians and a few Spaniards. 
- The Spaniards worked these mines using Indians that 
had been captured for the hard work, hauling the ore 
back to Mexico by pack mules. 

There were several Indians camps in the vicinity of 
Wildhorse Creek and around Kiowi Peak. They resented 
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the Spaniards coming into what had been their country 
for generations, capturing their braves and digging up 
the place. After so long a time they got enough of it 
and became hostile. The Spaniards had to abandon the 
mines and leave at once. 

Years passed. Hard rains washed dirt and gravel into 
the mouths of the mines, hiding them from view, and 
became lost until the early 1800’s. A man from Georgia 
came out here to buy horses. He met an old sheepherder 
on the trail and they visited for a while. The man from 
Georgia mentioned he would like to see some of those 
Texas longhorns that he had heard so much about. The 
old sheepherder told him he knew where he could find 
some of the longest-horned cows he had ever seen, but 
it would take him all day to get there. By his direction 
and description of the country, it must of been on Wild- 
horse Creek where water and grass were so plentiful. 

Continuing his journey in the given direction, some- 
where near Kiowa Peak, a heavy rain came and he stopped 
under a bluff for protection. Looking around, he found 
he was in some kind of an old mine. At first he thought 
he had found silver. Taking a specimen with him, he 
started for Georgia at once. After having it assayed, he 
found it to be a high grade of lead. 

While trying to get a mining company interested in 
having it mined, he caught pneumonia and died without 
telling anyone about finding the mine or where it was 
located. 

As people heard about this new country, they began 
migrating West. Some of the first settlers found these old 
mines and began working them, discovering they pro- 
duced a high grade of both copper and lead. 

The early Spaniards who first worked the mines 
would bring large amounts of gold with them from 
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Mexico. When the Indians became hostile, they hurriedly 
buried the treasure, intending to come back later for it. 
Time passed and the Indian raids became so bad, they 
never did return. The map they made of the place re- 
mained in the hands of a trusted friend. When he died, it 
was given to a member of his family. 

Years passed and in 1908, an American bought the 
map from a Mexican and showed up in Haskell Texas, 
inquiring about the two branches of the Brazos River 
and Kiowa Peak. 

Some of the men from this vicinity who helped dig 
for the treasure were Kelly Johnson, Mr. Priest, J. J. 
Gray, Mr. Meddlin, Tom Johnson, Mr. Douglas and a 
Mexican by the name of Fernandez. 

They believed they were within a few feet of the 
treasure, when a dispute arose among some of the men. 
It was decided to disband and go home before it caused 
serious trouble. Whether it was ever really found, no 
one ever knew. My husband’s father, J. J. Gray, was a 
member of this party. 


Il First Known White Man 


The first known white man to cross what is now Knox 
County in 1854, was Captain Marcy, who led an expedi- 
. tion up the Brazos and Wichita Rivers, hunting for a 
suitable location for an Indian reservation. He found a 
rolling country covered with buffalo grass and mesquite 
timber. 

In the spring of 1855, after the weather began to get 
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warm and the roads dry enough to travel across Missouri 
and Arkansas, the Second Cavalry, under the command 
of Albert Sidney Johnson and with Robert E. Lee second 
in command, began its long march to Western Texas. It 
was being sent there to defend the settlers against the 
nomadic tribes that infested this part of the state, which 
consisted of the Comanches, Apaches and their kindred 
tribes. 

They arrived December 27, 1855, at Fort Belnap, 
Texas. From there, they went on expeditions in a north- 
westerly direction, up the Brazos and Wichita Rivers, 
into an unexplored Texas, traveling entirely by compass, 
making roads and hoping-to find water, grass and what- 
ever they might need for survival. They covered much of 
the country which is now Baylor, Knox, Archer and 
Wichita Counties. 

There were large herds of horses running wild in 
this vast grassland. Some were probably left by the 
Indians, while others strayed from the new settlements 
to the South, taking up with the herd and increasing 
with the passing of time. There were also large herds of 
cattle and buffalo roaming the prairie. Many a person 
came out here on wild cow hunts. Men from the East 
came to hunt buffalo. They wanted only the hides to be 
taken back East to make clothing and shoes. The Indians, 
upon seeing the carcasses of buffalo scattered everywhere 
and left to be devoured by wild beasts, built up a strong 
hatred of the white people, for they depended on the 
buffalo as their main source of food. This was one of 
the causes of so much trouble with the Indians and the 
new settlers, the Indians thinking they were the ones 
who were killing the buffalo. 
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III Forming Old Knox County 


(Taken from a 1925 Texas Almanac) 


Knox County was created in 1858, from Bexar and 
Young Counties. Bexar being one of the original counties, 
and Young previously a part of Fannin, which was from 
Red River county, that was originally Peter’s Colony. 
It was organized in 1886, with Benjamin as county seat 
and was named for Secretary Knox, who was in Wash- 
ington’s first cabinet. It covers an area of 854 square 
miles, and is level to rolling land, broken by creeks and 
drained by the North and South Wichita Rivers. Other 
towns in the county are, Munday, Knox City, Goree, 
Gilland, Vera, Truscott and Rhineland. 

In 1880, there were only seventy persons in Knox 
County. By 1890, it had increased to 1134. 

Knox County is served by the Kansas City, Mexico 
and Orient and Wichita Valley Railroads. The soil varies 
from black to chocolate and sandy loam, and is very 
productive. 

In pioneer days, a large portion of this country was 
covered with prairie dog towns, with a den of rattle- 
snakes in a lot of them. It was always amazing to me 
why these two were found in the same habitation. Some 
say, it was for food purposes that the snakes moved in. 
We have learned since that one of the early Range-Riders 
killed a rattlesnake that had swallowed a half-grown 
prairie dog. If at all possible, the prairie dog would vacate 
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his home when the snakes arrived and stop up the 
entrance. 

As the land was put in cultivation, the prairie dogs 
had to be poisoned because they were so destructive. 
Today they are almost extinct. With the clearing of the 
land, the snakes had changed their habitation to the 
rocky, rugged places. Each year a rattlesnake drive is held 
in neighboring counties and in this vicinity. Maybe in a 
few years we can say they too are extinct. 


IV Benjamin 


There were four Bedford men named Hillory, Archie, 
Edd and Benjamin. They were ranchers in Baylor County, 
but had come to Knox County and bought land where 
the present town of Benjamin now stands. 

One Sunday afternoon a group of young folks were 
out horseback riding along The Narrows, which is a few 
miles east of Benjamin today. One of the young ladies 
was Sallie Bedford (mother of Mrs. Zoe Beck). Also in 
the group were Hillory and Benjamin Bedford (uncles 
of Sallie). This afternoon the group discussed a site for 
the beginning of a town, and riding on west, they de- 
cided on the present site. Since Benjamin owned the 
land, he gave a portion for the town site. For this reason 
the town was named for him. 

This was about 1883 or 1884. In 1886, Benjamin was 
organized, and some of those who worked on the project 
were: Hillory and Benjamin Bedford; Jim, Benjamin and 
Tom Stewart; Rufus Browder; R. P. Dimmitt, and Edd 
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Brannon. The first sheriff of Knox County was Tom Isbell 
and the first treasurer was Ben Bedford. The first grand 
jury was called in 1886, with Lewis Chesser as foreman. 
The first postmaster of Benjamin was the father of Bob 
Goree (deceased). He was known as Captain Goree and 
the town of Goree was named for him. 

Most of the first people to settle in Benjamin were 
related. The Bedfords, Stewarts, Coombes, Browders, and 
Hintons were all kin to Sallie Bedford. They always joked 
about it, saying that it did not pay to talk about anyone 
in Benjamin for you might be hitting your own kin. 

Bedford Stewart (uncle of Zoe Beck) put in one of the 
first stores in Benjamin, with Tom G. Stewart, his brother, 
as partner. When J. J. Perry moved to Benjamin, he was 
connected with this store. In later years, Bedford Stewart 
and Mr. Sams were partners in a grocery and drygoods 
store, until 1906, when he sold his part to Mr. Samms 
and moved to Mineral Wells, Texas. 

Uncle Hillory Bedford, preached around the country, 
and also his nephew, Waldo, who’s father, Edd Bedford, 
lived near Old Goree for a number of years. 

Archie and Rachel lived at Seymour, Texas. They 
were the parents of Sallie Bedford, who married Dudley 
Benge at Seymour in 1884, where they lived until 1887. 
They moved to Benjamin, Texas (In Knox County) 
where their little daughter, Zoe was born in 1889. When 
she was six weeks old, the family moved to a farm. Her 
father, Mr. Benge, had bought a section of land on the 
line of Knox and Baylor counties. It was seven miles east 
of the present town of Vera, which was known as the 
old “Cottonwood Holes,” A landmark the cowboys and 
people crossing the prairie used as a guide. It was always 
believed to be an old indian camp, as lots of arrowheads 
and other Indian relics have been found here. 
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Mrs. Beck (Zoe Benge) remembers her father, telling 
about picking up buffalo bones before he could put the 
land in cultivation. One time he found a rock that was 
petrified, with the print of a Indian moccasin on it. He 
took it home and her mother used it as a door stop. 

It wasn't long before a small schoolhouse was built 
on the Knox County side about two miles west of the 
old “Cottonwood Holes,” which was called Cottonwood 
School. Some of the first teachers were: Mr. Thomas 
(father of Mrs. Dick Brannon), Miss Lettie Bedford, 
Alma Hood, and Mr. Dimmitt. Mr. Dimmitt also taught 
one or two terms at Cold Corner, a little school north 
of Vera. So many people were moving in and settling the 
little one-room schoolhouses were replaced with larger 
ones. Then in 1937 or 1938, they were consolidated with 
the Vera School. 

In 1893, the parents of Mrs. Beck (the Benges ) moved 
back to Benjamin where her older sister, Myra, could go 
to school. Her father stayed out on the farm alone through 
the winter months, then in the summer the family would 
move back. Dudley Benge was a carpenter by trade. He 
helped build a lot of the first houses and the Christian 
church building in Benjamin when he wasn’t busy on 
the farm. 

These are the families, that really started the Cotton- 
wood Hole community: Dudley Benge, the Durhams, 
the Spinks, the Brussells, the Becks, the Propps and the 
Coffmans. Their farms all joined each other, with Mr. 
Harvey Bradford buying land here later on. 

Mrs. Zoe Beck remarked, “My mother (Mrs. Dudley 
Benge) baked light bread and sold it to the men who 
came to Benjamin and camped when court was in session, 
and also to the men who were building the railroad. 

The mail was carried by horse and buggy from 
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Seymour to Benjamin. The freight was hauled in by 
teams and wagons; first by Mr. Rufus Browder, who 
lived in Benjamin, later on Mr. Tom Hurd started hauling 
and they would make the trip together. 

Dr. Beavers was a early doctor, who practiced far 
and near, visiting his patients in all kinds of weather in 
his old horse and buggy, occasionally losing a patient 
but saving many. 

Dr. Jones, the Stewarts, Dr. Beavers and Uncle Billy 
Ward, all had ranches north and east, extending from 
Benjamin to what is now Gilland and Truscott. The 
Burnetts, Lewis Chesser and the Drivers, were also 
early ranchers. 

Mr. D. J. Brookerson was an early lawyer. As Mrs. 
Beck put it, “I don’t remember when he came. It seems 
he was just always there.” 

Mr. Burch was one of the early sheriffs. A relative 
of his, Miss Alma Morrison ran a millinery shop, and 
kept the first telephone office in Benjamin. 

Uncle Jimmy Stewart, a brother to Tommie and Bed- 
ford Stewart, worked at the courthouse as clerk and did 
other office jobs. He was almost a courthouse fixture, he 
was around so long. 

The Bob Hintons had a hotel in Benjamin. Old brother 
Dimmitt, who was up in years, was a Christian preacher. 
Everyone lovingly called him “Old Brother De 

Miss Lucy Hunt and Mr. A. L. Williams were early 
teachers at Benjamin, who later on married. He is still 
living but she passed on in 1960. Her mother, Mrs. Hunt, 
was a sister to the Stewart men, already mentioned, and 
was a cousin to Mrs. Dudley Benge (mother of Zoe Beck). 

Uncle Hillory Bedford had two known sons, Hillory 
Jr. and Bill. Judge Charles E. Coombes was his son- 
in-law. 

of 


V Settlers 


J. J. Perry Family 


James Jones Perry was born and reared in South 
Carolina. He was a young man in a Cadet School, when 
he decided to see Texas. He landed in Anson, Texas, 
where he married Miss Adeline Stewart in 1885. She had 
come with her father and mother (Evangeline Hinton) 
from Mississippi. The young couple moved on to Sey- 
mour, Texas, where they lived until 1886, when they 
moved to Benjamin in Knox County. Their two eldest 
children, Mary Adeline and Lillian, were born here. 

In 1889, the family moved on west to Clayton, New 
Mexico, to a ranch where they lived for several years 
before moving into Clayton, where Mr. Perry operated 
a meat market. While living in New Mexico, these chil- 
dren were born: Dorothy Kathryne, Michael Watson, 
Elizabeth and Charles Stewart. 

In 1896, the family came back to Knox County and 
Mr. Perry became partners with Tommie and Bedford 
Stewart (brothers of Mrs. Perry) in a general store and 
meat market in Benjamin. 

One Christmas, the town of Benjamin had a com- 
munity Christmas tree. Some of the men went to the 
brakes and cut a large cedar. Little Elizabeth Perry (Mrs. 
Jim Reeves) was on the program. She sat in her little 
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In later years, someone put in a skating rink in 
Benjamin. It was Mr. Perry’s delight to take his children 
skating, for he enjoyed skating as much as the children. 

In 1908, he moved to Truscott and started a hard- 
ware business. His two eldest daughters married at 
Truscott and after two years, he went in the oil business 
in Knox City. 

The boys, Mike and Charles, served in World War I. 
Dorothy and Elizabeth went to Washington, D.C., where 
they worked for the government, and where Dorothy 
remained to make her home. Elizabeth came back to 
Knox County and she and Jim Reeves married and moved 
to Munday where they made their home and reared a 
family. 

Both of the Perry boys married after coming home 
from the war. In 1924, Mr. Perry was in a train and 
truck accident, and died from injuries he received. After 
his death, Mrs. Perry spent most of her time with her 
children. Mike died in 1933 and Mrs. Perry in 1937. 
At that time, she had fifteen grandchildren and two 
great grandchildren. 


Vera 


Over where the present town of Vera is located, these 
families bought land and settled: Uncle Dan Shipman 
and several familes that were related to him the 
Ballards, Grays, Bradens, Brathers, Boones and 
Kinnahbroughs. 

Mr. George Ballard, who was an early merchant and 
postmaster, wrote to Washington asking for a name for 
the little post office, and suggesting the name Ballard. 
But as there was probably already a Ballard, the name 
Vera was chosen and sent in by Mr. Truscott (the name 
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of one of his daughters), who started the town of 
Truscott. 

Mr. Ballard built a large house that soon became a 
haven for people traveling who couldn't make it to 
Seymour or Benjamin. Houses were few and far between 
at this time. 

Mr. Raleigh Spinks was postmaster at Vera for a 
number of years. His daughter operates the post office 
today. She is Mrs. Lee Feemester. 

Henry Patterson was another early settler at Vera. 
The Kinnahbroughs helped to settle a lot of Knox County 
around Vera, with some of the younger generation still 
owning land there, today. 

Mr. Marvin Spinks remembers he went to school with 
Jack Propps, A. E. Propps (Buck), Paul Bussell, Mrs. 
Myrtle (Snoddy) Kuykendall and the Beck boys: Earnest, 
Harry and Ward, and their sister, Miss Ethel. He also 
recalls a Mrs. Gray as being his first Sunday school 
teacher. There was a Joe Gray, Clarence Gray (who mar- 
ried a Duckworth girl), Robert (who married a Brooks) 
Miss Lelia, Miss Loula, and Miss Myrtle Gray. 

As years passed, the little rural schools were con- 
solidated at Vera. A nice rock school building was 
erected, where a first class school was taught until 1960, 
when they had to discontinue on account of not enough 
pupils. Today, school buses take part of the pupils to 
Benjamin and the rest go to Seymour. 
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The Origin of the Spinks Family 
(by Marvin L. Spinks) 


The name is definitely Welsh. About 1700, Enoch 
Spinks, together with three brothers, came from Wales 
to North Carolina to one of Sir Walter Raleigh’s colonies. 
This Enoch Spinks died in 1734. He had a son Enoch 
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who died 1772. His son Lewis Spinks moved early in the 
1800's, from North Carolina to Clarke County, Alabama. 
He had three sons, Enoch, Winsor and John, who was a 
gunsmith at Thomasville, Alabama. John had three daugh- 
ters by his first wife. 1 

On April 22, 1830, John Spinks married his second 
wife, Miss Nancy McLuce, and to this marriage was 
born four sons: William, Joseph, John and James Alexan- 
der. All four were in the Civil War. James Alexander was 
almost mortally wounded at Gettysburg, and probably 
Joseph was killed, for he was never heard of after. 

After the war, William remained at Thomasville. 
John moved to Louisiana. James Alexander married 
Nancy McGahey, November 29, 1866, and moved to 
Meridian, Mississippi. In 1889, James Alexander and 
Nancy Spinks and their four children left Mississippi 
and came to Dallas, Texas, where they stayed through 
the winter. Early in 1881, they boarded the train to 
Weatherford, Texas, which was the end of the line. 
From there, they made their way by wagon to what 
became known as the Cottonwood Community in Knox 
County. The community extended into both Knox and 
Baylor counties. A few had already settled on the Baylor 
side, but the Spinks family were the first on the Knox 
side. It wasn’t long before others came and a school was 
built in 1889. Mr. Spinks was one of the first four com- 
missioners when the county was organized in 1886. 
He was active in the Methodist Church at Cottonwood, 
where he was a steward for many years and a teacher in 
the Sunday school. 

He was often the trustee of the Cottonwood School 
and was on the committee to help with the annual 
Christmas tree at the school. Always he was ready 
to assist in any community projects and activities. 

Those early settlers suffered hardships that we can 
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hardly imagine. One morning, Mr. Spinks found his 
fence cut and all his horses and cows gone. Seven miles 
down the Brazos River lived his nearest neighbor, a kins- 
man, Spinks Edwards, who helped Mr. Spinks get started 
again. Mr. Edwards had come to this area about 18 
months before the Spinks family. 

Upon arriving in Knox County, Mr. Spinks found the 
land covered with buffalo bones. These he gathered 
up by wagon loads and sold them at Wichita Falls, 60 
miles away, bringing back freight for the merchants at 
Seymour. This was his first money crop. By 1890, the 
railroad had reached Seymour and this really put the 
country on the upbuild. 

Mr. and Mrs. Spinks took care of their little farm 
until 1907, when she died. The farm they had developed 
and cherished was sold and Mr. Spinks lived with dif- 
ferent children, until 1927, when he went to live at the 
Home for Aged Masons at Arlington, Texas. The follow- 
ing summer he visited his children: Loula at Lubbock, 
Raleigh at Vera, and Flora at Seymour, where he became 
ill and died within a few days. 


Spinks 
James Alexander 1837—1928 
Nancy Catherine (McGahey) 1847—1907 
Peter Ervin 1881—1891 
Emory Joseph 1891—1893 
Mary Wincy (Spinks) Gulick 1875—1903 
Infant Zylpha Gulick 1902—1903 


A bronze plaque bearing the following inscription is 
placed at the graves of these six in the Henson Cemetery: 
“J. A. Spinks was one of the first four commissioners of 
Knox County, Texas. He and Mrs. Spinks were among 
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those rugged pioneers who, through fortitude, hardships 
and nobleness of purpose, contributed their full share 
to change this area from a frontier wilderness to a land 
of homes, churches and schools. They were charter mem- 
bers of the First Methodist Church at Seymour, Texas, 
and he a charter member of the Masonic Lodge there. 
Their lives, as those others, afford a glorious heritage, 
priceless and unsurpassed.” 

The children of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Spinks were: John 
Lafayette, November 21, 1870—February 9, 1871; Julia 
Ann, January 21, 1873—April 1, 1906; Mary Wincy, March 
20, 1875—February 9, 1903; Raleigh Clarke, December 
23, 1876—July 1, 1955; Loula Jane, December 23, 1878— 
November 8, 1945; Peter Ervin, March 22, 1881—Sep- 
tember 19, 1891; Flora Elizabeth, October 10, 1883— 
November 9, 1932; Marvin James, February 24, 1886—; 
and Emory Joseph, August 27, 1891—April 5, 1893. 


Mary Wincy Spinks married Wm. Monroe Gulick—April 
27, 1892 

Julia Ann Spinks married Oscar Bellah—June 17, 1900 

Raleigh Clarke Spinks married Earnest Hope King— 
June 21, 1903 

Loula Jane Spinks married Wm. Peyton Florence— 
February 18, 1904 

Flora Elizabeth married Thomas Shelby Herrell— 
March 20, 1907 

Marvin James Spinks married Ella Bertha Jones— 
December 26, 1909 


The Propps F amily 


In the late 1880's Mr. Propps came from Baylor 
County to Knox, and bought land southeast of the present 
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town of Vera, adjoining the farm belonging to Dudley 
Benge. After several years he sold the farm and in 1901, 
moved over between the North and South Wichita Rivers, 
near the little town of Gilland. 

Felix Propps owned a hotel in Benjamin in the early 
1900’s, but sold it and bought a farm and ranch near 
Gilland. 

One day, one of the Propps boys, riding over the 
pasture found the body of a man, near the Benjamin 
to Seymour road. He rushed over to the Benge place, 
scared stiff, but finding no one at home went on to tell 
his family what he had found. 

The following incidents, as recalled by Buck Propps, 
were not considered criminal acts. Back in those days it 
was more for fun than anything else, and just for some- 
thing to do. 

“One time there was a boy by the name of Bill, who 
took a heifer from Mr. Davis, a neighboring rancher. 
Not long afterward, a son of Mr. Davis was out looking 
for cattle to ship, and Bill sold the heifer to him. On the 
way across the brakes, down on the bushy South Wichita 
River, the heifer got separated from the herd and was 
lost. Then along came Bill and found her and took her 
home. Later, when Bill sold out to Mr. Davis and left 
this part of the country, he sold the same heifer along 
with the herd. 

“As I heard it years ago, old man W. P. Lane, living 
in Benjamin, and who made real good saddles, had about 
the only dog in town. He was a coal-black bird dog that 
he called Old Crow. In the old courthouse there was 
a billboard in the south hall which was never disturbed. 
One day, Old Crow was nosing around it and treed a 
coon up on a two-by-four that the billboard was nailed 
on, and the whole place was disturbed. 
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“One night, Uncle Hillory Bedford was preaching. It 
was a hot, sultry night, with the windows wide open. 
Someone threw one of Aunt Rachel’s old hens through 
the window into the preaching house. It was later noticed 
that a certain boy was absent from the church that night.” 

As there wasn't much for entertainment in those days, 
whenever a group congregated, they made the most of it 
with their jokes and tall tales. 

Pete Loran and Judge Coombes used to have lots of 
fun when they got together, telling about the time one 
of their pals was tried for stealing wood. As the jury 
was made up of a bunch of jokers, it did not take the 
jury long to reach a verdict. 


Mrs. Virginia Hutchinson 


Mrs. Hutchinson was born Virginia Dockery in 1882, 
near Cleburne, in Johnson County, Texas, She came 
with her parents, three brothers and two sisters to Knox 
County in 1889, in three covered wagons. 

“Father filed on three hundred and twenty acres of 
school land, and three hundred and twenty acres of rail- 
road land, located four miles south of what is now 
Gilland. There was no town at this time, only a little 
schoolhouse called Coyote, where I started to school at 
the age of twelve years with three other pupils. Our 
teacher was Miss Acker, who taught a three-month 
school term. 

“I was reared among lobo wolves, rattlesnakes and 
prairie dogs. There was all kinds of deer, antelope and 
wild turkeys right at our back door. We killed them for 
our meat when we needed it, and there were plenty 
of fish in nearby streams. 

“Father raised mostly wheat and cotton, but planted 
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some grain for the stock. He had to haul his wheat and 
cotton to Quannah, Vernon or Seymour, and it took three 
days to make the trip. 

“It was my job, with the help of our two dogs, to keep 
the deer and antelope out of the field. They were so 
destructive. 

“As people moved in and settled. The place that was 
first Coyote was changed to Gilland, named for a man 
by that name who was running for some office and had 
been campaigning through this area. 

“Our water supply came from a tank, which we dipped 
up, and carried to the house in buckets. Groceries in those 
days were cheap enough and we bought ten pounds of 
coffee for a dollar. 

“It hadn’t been many years before we came to this 
country that buffalo were plentiful. Father would gather 
buffalo and cattle bones and take them to Seymour to 
sell. 

“When it rained and filled up the places that we 
called hog wallows, we would dig trenches from the hog 
wallows, to the prairie dog holes, flooding them out. 
We caught them, and cut off their tails, which we took 
to Benjamin to collect a bounty that was being payed. 

“There was no church when we first came to Knox 
County. We went by horseback over close to Truscott, 
to a little church. The girls wore real full skirts and rode 
sidesaddles. 

“Some of the old timers that I remember were: the 
Blevens, Propps, Morrisons, Lees, Olsons, Jim Moody, 
Myers, Hodnett, Holmes and Ilseng. Pete Ilseng de- 
livered laundry to Benjamin and brought back the mail 
once a week. Westbrook was a big sheep owner. The 
Horns were later arrivals. 

“When court was in session the members of court 
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would load up their bedding and camping equipment and 
stay in Benjamin for a week or so, or until court was over. 
It was from one of these trips when Father had returned 
home, that was my wedding day. Several couples were 
there to help celebrate the occasion, dancing and having 
a big time, when father spoke up and said. “It seems to 
me more like a funeral than a place of gaiety.” He was 
referring to losing me to a young man from Tennessee, 
who had come to Gilland for a visit with relatives and 
had stayed on. 

“We left for his home town in Tennessee, to make 
our home and where our two oldest children were 
born. After four or five years, we came back to Knox 
County, to a farm near Gilland, where the other chil- 
dren were born. They are: Jessie, who married a Hender- 
son; Hershel, a Mason girl; Freddie, Jack Morrow; 
Douglas, a Floyd girl; and Amerolis, L. C. Guinn Jr. 

“My brothers were Jim, Will, and John Dockery. One 
sister married a Faulkner and the other a Brown. 


VI Munday 


Arrival of R. P. Munday Family 


Mr. Munday had moved his family, his wife, son, 
Jim, and five daughters (Annie, Ammie, Emma, Ulah, 
Kittie and Jennie) from Kentucky to Williamson County, 
Texas in 1886. After living there about a year, they came 
on to Knox County in 1887, when this country was prac- 
tically unsettled. It was an unfenced prairie with thou- 
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sands of head of cattle, hundreds of antelope, coyotes, 
rattlesnakes and very few people. At this time, it was 
all state school land, but five years later, it was put on 
the market. He filed on a half section and Doc Jones 
on the other half adjoining him. 

In 1890, his son, Lowrey, was born. These early 
pioneers encountered many hardships when they first 
arrived. They had to haul their cotton to Abilene, which 
was eighty miles away, to have it ginned and where they 
bought their supplies. 

Mr. Munday gave the first business lot to anyone 
who would put in a store. This offer was accepted by 
Alexander Mercantile Co., which became the first store 
in Munday. The post office was in the back of the store, 
later moving into a small building joining the Mercantile. 
Mr. Munday sent in the names Lowrey and Munday 
for the new post office, and the name Munday was 
chosen by the Post Office Department in Washington. 
Mr. R. P. Munday was appointed first postmaster on 
August 8, 1894, and that was the beginning of the 
prosperous little town of Munday, located upon a hill, 
west of the present site. 

The Munday children first attended the New Hope 
School, three miles southeast of Munday, until the school- 
house was destroyed by fire. Then they had to go to the 
school west of Munday near the Johnson Cemetery, up 
until a building was built in town. 

Several years after coming to Knox County, Mrs. 
Munday died, leaving him the problem of rearing a fam- 
ily in a pioneer country. Then, in just three months, 
tragedy struck the family again. A tornado came while 
Mr. Munday was working in the field. It blew the barn 
over on the house, killing his little daughter, Ulah, and in- 
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juring another daughter, Jennie, and several other people. 
The family was taken in and cared for by Uncle Jackie 
Johnson’s family, where they remained until a house could 
be built. The funeral for Ulah was held in the Johnson 
home. Some of the family had heard Ulah remark when 
her mother died that she didn’t want to go on living 
without her mother. It seemed the Lord had moved in 
his mysterious way to claim his own. 

Jim Munday (son) married Olga Layne whose par- 
ents were pioneers. They reared their family of five 
daughters in Munday. They are: Myrtle Phillips of Fort 
Worth; Amy Isbell, who lives on part of the old place 
that was settled by her grandfather, R. P. Munday; 
Bessie Sue of San Angelo, Texas and Olga Reid of 
Munday. Jim Munday was a carpenter by trade and 
helped move a lot of the buildings from West Munday 
to the present site when the town was moved. He was 
born November 17, 1871 at Willmore Kentucky. 

Ammie Munday (daughter) married A. P. Hollar, 
and their family consisted of one daughter and nine 
sons. They made their home in Dumont, Texas. Earl, one 
of the sons, has made Munday his home. He married 
Carrie Norville of another pioneer family. They had one 
son, Alvin, who has taken over the business his father 
had many years. 

Emma Munday (daughter) married D. H. Gage and 
they reared their family of five children at Dumont. Mr. 
Gage having passed on, she now lives at Paducah, Texas. 

Kittie Munday (daughter) married George Redwine 
and made Munday their home and their five children 
attended Munday Schools. Their daughter, Eula, mar- 
ried Roy J. Hayes and lives at Dumas, Texas. Another 
daughter, Ruth, married Elmer Hutchens and they have 
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one son; they live at Goree, Texas. Kittie lost her son, 
Luther, in World War II. Mr. Redwine is deceased and 
she is living at Dumas, Texas. 

Jennie Munday (daughter) married Luke Laster and 
lives at Pauls Valley, Oklahoma. They had six children, 
four of whom are still living, while two were drowned 
at different times. 

Lowrey Munday (son) married Julia Margaret Patillo. 
They reared three children, one son and two daughters. 
They lost their son in the Pacific during World War H. 

A few years after the death of his wife, Mr. Munday 
married Mary Douglas, who was a good wife and a 
wonderful stepmother to the children, helping rear them 
through many hardships. Mr. Munday lived to see the 
beginning of the machine age. He took a ride in an air- 
plane when he was nearly eighty years old and was 
delighted with the experience. He owned a Model T 
Ford car a few months before his death. He was born in 
Kentucky in 1841, and died at his home in Munday in 
1922. He was a member of the Christian church, taking 
part in all church and civic affairs. Funeral services were 
conducted at the First Baptist Church by Dr. G. A. 
Trott of Cleburne, Texas, a former pioneer citizen of 
Munday and a very close friend. Pallbearers were: James 
Partridge, Frank Jarvis, Jacob E. Matheny, J. A. Fisher, 
T. D. L. Johnson and J. J. Baskins. Burial was in the 
Johnson Cemetery. His wife, Mary, and children, Jim, 
Lowrey, Mrs. Pete Hollar, Mrs. Daniel Gage, Mrs. George 
Redwine and Mrs. Laster survive. 


The Beginning of Munday 


The little store and post office, which was started by 
some of the first settlers (R. P. Munday, Doc. Jones, 
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J. T. Lee, George Reeves, J. M. Campbell and probably 
a few others), needed a name. In 1892, some friends 
of Miss Maud Isbell, living at Benjamin and whose father 
was sheriff at the time, sent the name of Maud to Wash- 
ington, but since there was already a town by that name, 
Munday was selected. It was sent in by R. P. Munday, 
who was postmaster and had sent in the names of Lowry 
and Munday. 1308848 

It was on October 8, 1894, that the official papers 
were received from Washington authorizing a post office. 
From then on, the little village grew in leaps and bounds. 
Some of the first businesses were run by: J. K. Johnson 
and Dr. Young who had a drugstore, which was later on 
sold to Fisher; Meyers and Jones had a gin; Blount and 
Moore had a hardware store, later selling to Duggans; 
Mr. Gleason had a_ blacksmith shop; Mr. McClain a 
hotel; McLendon and Tompkins had a general store; 
Charels Taylor a barber shop; Mrs. Bertie Wilson a 
millinery shop; Akers and Smith a harness and leather 
shop; and Mr. Bradford a studio. 

In the summer of 1900, W. A. Earnest built a gin, 
located where the bank now stands, and also a new 
home nearby. This started others building and it wasn’t 
long until F. C. Alexander put in a drygoods store and 
Howard and Cousins put in the first drugstore, located 
where J. N. Campbell previously had the first telephone 
office. One large landowner offered lots to anyone who 
would put in a business. People accepted and soon there 
was a good-size town, which was called East Munday, 
‘The one on the hill was known as West Munday and 
much rivalry went on between the two towns. There 
were attempts to bring the two together, but neither 
wanted to do the moving. F inally, in the summer of 
1902, West Munday began moving east. At last it was 
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a united town. What a day! Buildings were being moved. 
Wagons were loaded with the stock from the stores 
moving to buildings that had sprung up overnight in 
East Munday. In 1902, W. A. Baker and his partner, 
Mr. Bryant, built a mercantile store, located where Cobb’s 
store is now. E. E. Akers, who had a store in West 
Munday, came to help in the new store and stayed 
twelve years. Dr. Lee had his office over the new drug- 
store, where the young and prosperous Dr. W. P. Farring- 
ton came in 1908, to be his partner. 

Bowman Lumber Co. was the first lumber company 
to settle here, with J. Musser as Manager. Later, it was 
sold to the Munday Lumber Co., where it continues in 
business today, with E. B. Littlefield as owner. 

The present Munday is located in the corner of four 
sections owned by the first pioneers (Munday, Lee, 
Reeves and Campbell), the corners being in the center 
of Main Street. 


Early Churches 


From 1890 until 1900, the Methodist people met in 
homes, the schoolhouse or under a brush arbor. Land for 
the first building was given by Dr. Lee, and the house was 
built in 1903. Then in 1908, the red brick was erected, 
to be replaced in 1951 with the beautiful building we 
have today. 

Reverend R. B. Young was the first pastor; he came 
in November 1901. Then Reverend Wallace was sent to 
the Munday circuit, serving the church at Thorp and one 
north of town. He stayed four years. Miss Shely Lee has 
been a member of this church since September 2, 1900. 

The Baptist people organized a church in 1892, in the 
old Helms schoolhouse, located on the S. A. Bowden 
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farm, one mile east of town. J. H. Nicholson was first 
pastor, followed by Reverend R. G. M. Eiland. Services 
were held in this schoolhouse, until 1907, when the first 
building was built. In 1949, it was replaced with the 
new modern one. 


Arrival of the Train 


In 1906, the Wichita Valley Railroad was built. The 
first train to arrive in Munday came the sixth day of 
June 1906, at 6:00 P.M. Uncle George Reeves celebrated 
his sixty-sixth birthday by pulling the whistle cord of 
the engine six times, after which he entertained the entire 
population with a dinner. 

The Munday Cornet Band was on hand to welcome 
the arrival, followed by a lot of grateful people. With 
the coming of the train, the little village grew rapidly 
and became a shipping center for cotton and other farm 
products. Of course, it wasn’t all smooth sailing right 
into town, for there were a few who didn’t want the 
railroad. It meant crossing their land, but progress 
marched on at full speed ahead to a future more glorious 
than any pioneer could surmise. 


of 


VII Other Settlers 


Johnson Family 
(By Mrs. Nora Smith) 


“It was 1889. I was seven years old when my father 
joined a wagon train of several families coming from 
Johnson County, Texas, to Munday. 

“One night, as we camped on the Brazos River near 
Graham, Texas, a terrible rainstorm came up and Father 
began searching for a shelter for the family. He came to 
a house off the road among some trees, and soon dis- 
covered it to be where a Negro family lived. As he got 
out of the wagon and started towards the door, he 
noticed the family were all kneeling around a large 
trunk that stood in the middle of the room, praying. We 
learned later that a daughter was leaving for college the 
next day, and they were asking the Lord to guide and 
protect her. We were invited into their home, where we 
spent the night.” 

The Johnsons bought a large tract of land, just a few 
miles west of Munday. His family included his wife and 
these children: Annie, Willie, Henry, Nora, Tom and 
Allie, the last two being born after coming to Knox 
County. 

As people were few, company was always welcome. 
Mother Johnson always cooked extra, in case someone 
would drop by at mealtime. As her husband always 
said, “Anyone is welcome at my house anytime.” With 
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a lot of courage and willpower the Johnsons did their 
part, in the development of this country. 


The Rayburn Family 


Jim and Lou Rayburn were married at Blum, in Hill 
County, Texas. She was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Tucker, who ran a little grocery store in Blum. 

The young couple went Tyrola, Oklahoma, to visit 
some of their relatives. They liked the country so well 
they stayed on. But as time passed, they got homesick 
and returned to Blum, where they farmed. Their children 
were: George, Charlie, Grover, Wash, Mary and Ivy. 
Another. daughter was born after the family came to 
Knox County. 

The day Mary was born, the mother (Lou) sent the 
two oldest boys, George and Charlie, over to their 
Grandma Tucker’s, who lived just across the pasture from 
them, to tell her to come over at once. On the way over, 
the little boys, who were riding stick horses, stopped at 
a hole of water to water their horses and George fell in 
and drowned. Charlie went on to his grandmother's and 
told her that his mother wanted her. Grandma knew it 
was time for the baby to arrive, but wondered why 
Charlie came alone. On asking him, he said, “No, I didn’t 
come by myself. George came with me. He’s back yonder 
in the hole of water.” Grandma rushed out the door as 
fast as she could to the water hole, only to find the 
little boy already dead. 

In 1887, the Jim Rayburn and the Tucker families all 
came to Knox County. Grandpa Tucker helped Grover 
Jones in a grocery store in West Munday, while Jim 
Rayburn homesteaded on a section of land, one and a 
half miles north of Munday. The family lived in a half- 
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dugout until about 1900, when two rooms were built on. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Stice were close friends of the Ray- 
burns. They came from Hill County at the same time, 
and located on a farm on the edge of Haskell County. 

Other friends and neighbors were the Murphys, who 
had a five-and ten-cent store in Munday. In the Joe 
Warren family, the children were: Fred, Clyde, Maggie, 
Sonia and Jo. At one time, Fred was connected with one 
of the banks in Munday. 

The Parrmores were early settlers, living south of 
Munday. 

Misses Maud and Fannie Isbell, who lived in Benja- 
min, rode horseback to Munday and taught school. 

The Jim Rayburn family lived nearby and farmed. In 
addition to farming, Jim ran a freight line part of the 
time and was connected with the law enforcement. 

The youngest of the Rayburn children was Pet, born 
in Knox County. With her brothers and sisters and the 
neighbor children, she walked a mile and a half across 
Mr. Munday’s pasture to the one-room school, taught by 
Miss Cora Martin. Later, Miss Martin married Mr. Alex- 
ander who was in the bank in Munday. 

One day at school, Pet came all dressed up in a red 
polka dot dress with a bow of red ribbon in her hair. 
Her seat was just in front of that of Lyle Stodgell, a boy 
full of mischief. He put one of Pet’s long braids of hair 
in the inkwell, ruining her bow. The teacher made Lyle 
help wash the ink from her hair. Others in the class were 
Zack and Hallie Gray. Zack, who could get into as much 
trouble as anyone, thought this was just about the funniest 
thing yet. 

Pet made a career of nursing. She began early as a 
young girl, staying with neighbors when babies arrived 
or when there was sickness in a family. By the time she 
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was grown, she had decided this was her life work. So, 
she specialized in obstetrics, tuberculosis and polio cases. 


The Arrival of the Reid Family 


James Austin Reid and his wife, Virginia, came to 
Knox County in 1889, from Mason County, Texas, near 
the little town of Emory. They had three sons; the oldest 
was nine years old and helped with the driving. They 
came in two ox-drawn wagons, bringing a herd of cattle 
with them. The trip was very slow, as the cattle grazed 
along the way, and wherever they found good grazing 
and water, they would stop and camp to let the cattle 
rest. 

Mr. Reid bought a half-section of railroad land and 
filed on a half-section of school land adjoining. He built 
a half-dugout to live in and dug a well on what he 
thought was school land, only to find out through a friend 
that he had built on the railroad land. He had to move 
south and dig a place to live and another well, as the 
school land had to be lived on to hold it. 

Getting here too late to break land and plant a crop, 
the summer soon faded into fall. With no crops to gather 
and winter coming on, the family decided to go south 
to find work. They left their oldest son, James Alfonzo, 
here in Knox County to take care of the cattle and hold 
their place. 

With the coming of spring, the family were all 
together again. It was hard work to get the land ready 
. to plant, but they found this to be a very productive 
land and they lived very well on what they raised. 

Reid’s nearest neighbors were the Nelsons, who lived 
about a mile west, and the Bolanders lived a mile or 
so east of them. 
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Mrs. James Alfonzo Reid said, “My husband just 
loved to talk of the pioneering times and that they didn't 
mind all the hard work they had to do. Two of our sons, 
Wallace and Alvin, farm this school land, where their 
father stayed alone to tend the stock so long ago. 


Mrs. Ola McCarty 


“We were living on a small farm in Johnson County, 
Texas, when Father decided he needed more land to 
farm. So in 1890, we started out by covered wagons for 
Knox County, Texas, driving our cattle and_ horses 
through. It took a week or so to make the journey. 

“Our family consisted of my parents, James and 
Rachel Partridge; their children, Oscar, Emmett, Ida 
and Ola; Mother’s single sister, Serena Stephens, and 
her brother, James Attison Stephens. They made their 
home with us. 

“Father filed on land that is now Sunset. He built a 
shanty for our first home, later building a two-room 
house with an upstairs. As time passed, he added more 
rooms. 

“There was no church or school until a small house 
was built that was called Gillespie. This was used for 
school and church and Sunday school. 

“There were very few people here when we came. Our 
nearest neighbor was Frank Jarvis and his family. 

“We first got our mail at Goree, then later on from 
Kasoga. Seymour was where we went to get groceries 
and supplies. 

“By 1900, so many people had moved to Knox 
County that Gillespie had become a thickly populated 
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Frank Jarvis 


Frank Jarvis was born in England, coming to America 
with his parents, Frank and Sarah Prudence (nee Little ) 
Jarvis, when he was five years old. He was an only child 
and was left an orphan at an early age. 

He was a young man working in Johnson County 
when a wagon train of several families started west to 
Knox County. He decided to come along and all settled 
near Munday. 

As time passed, a family by the name of Fortenberry 
moved to a farm a short distance from Munday, and 
Frank soon became acquainted with the young folks. 
Later on, he married one of the girls, Ada, and moved to 
a farm adjoining the J. J. Grays southwest of Munday. 
A half-dugout was their first home, then after a year or 
two, he bought a farm in the Gillespie community near 
Jim Partridge’s farm. 

He hauled lumber from Stamford to build a two-room 
house where they lived until he built a large two-story 
home. This home burned in February 1922, and another 
two-story home was built that same year. Many of the 
old cherished pieces of furniture were lost in the fire. 
Again in 1950, fire destroyed the home, and now a son, 
Bob, and his wife, Jo, have a home on the farm. The 
Jarvises reared a large family of children, and, in addi- 
tion, reared four grandchildren of their daughter Annie, 
who died. Two of their children, F. T., and Mary, a 
widow, live with their mother in Munday. At one time, 
in addition to farming, Mr. Jarvis ran a freight line from 
~ Stamford to Munday. 
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The Eiland Family 
(By Clarence Eiland) 


“My parents, Randolph George Mason and Mattie 
Louisa (Pearson) Hiland, moved their family, Dave, 
Dottie, Daisy, George Randolph and Clarence, from Hill 
County, Texas, to a farm in Baylor County, near Bomar- 
ton, in 1888. It was here that the youngest child, Cora, 
was born in 1890.” 

After a few years, the family moved to Haskell, 
Texas, where Mr. Eiland was pastor of the Baptist 
Church. In 1896, the family moved to Knox County, where 
Mr. Eiland had purchased 320 acres of grassland, paying 
$300 dollars, with 150 dollars down and a note for the 
balance. The land was bought from Mr. Owen Roberts, 
who had filed on it. “ Father bought a two-room house 
and moved it on the land.” This land is now owned by 
Walter Moore in the old Thorp community. 

“Obediah Roberts owned the west half-section, and 
two years after Father bought the Owen Roberts place, 
Obediah decided to let his filings go and to turn them 
over to my father, R. G. M. Eiland. After a while, he 
became dissatisfied, and came back and asked Father if 
he could reclaim the land, to which Father agreed. 

“At this early date there was no Knox City, nor Goree, 
and just the post office at Munday. It was all open coun- 
try, with just a few small fields scattered here and there. 
No one cared about owning land at that time, for they 
had free grazing rights on thousands of acres of grass- 
land, and nearly everyone had cattle. All the country 
between where Knox City is now and Munday, north to 
the Brazos River, was known as Wild Horse Pasture. 

“Knox County was covered with prairie dogs. When 
men began plowing up the prairie and turning it into 
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farms, they had to poison the prairie dogs; they could 
destroy a crop in a short time. | 

“Some of the old-timers I remember were: James Par- 
tridge, J. R. Nelson, Zack Adams, Jim Brock, R. Forten- 
berry, Tom and Bill Dickson, Uncle Jackie Johnson, Pete 
Loran, Bob McGhee and Professor J. B. Jones. 

“The first funeral at Johnson Cemetery that I recall 
was that of N. C. Fitzgerald, with the Masons having 
charge of the service.” 

In 1900, the Eiland family moved from the farm south- 
west of Munday to Benjamin, where he was pastor of 
the First Baptist Church. 

In 1902, the farm near Munday was sold to L. L. 
Harris for the sum of 1200 dollars, which paid for a 
section of land east of Benjamin. The family put the 
land in cultivation and farmed several years, but decided 
to move back to Munday, so they sold this section to 
Victor Reeder for 12,000 dollars. 


The Cypert Family 


“My parents moved their family to this country when 
I (Ivy) was five years old in 1897. Father bought a farm 
for 500 dollars six miles south of Munday, on the line 
of Knox and Haskell Counties, from a man by the name 
of Mr. Bean. Thirty acres around the house were fenced 
and in cultivation, the rest was grassland. 

“As people began moving in and settling and joining 
their fence to that of their neighbor’s, we had to open 
sixteen gates when coming to Munday out across the 
prairie with no roads to follow. 

“Our neighbors were the Ousleys, Willfawn and P. B. 
Broach Sr. The sons of the latter two, Edd Willfawn and 
P. B. Broach, both married Ousley girls. 
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“The mail was carried by pony express from Seymour 
to Ample, Munday and Kasoga by a Mr. Floyd. Ample 
was a little post office southeast of Munday, and Kasoga 
was a post office and a store west of Munday. 

“The old farm is still in the possession of the Cypert 
Family.” 


Jack Wallace 


“We were living in Ellis County, Texas. I was married 
and had one child when my father told me to go out 
west to Knox County and try to find us both a place. 
Sometime in June, my brother-in-law and I started for 
Knox County. 

“I bought a half-section south of the old Wrenn place 
for four dollars per acre. I built a half-dugout on it. 
Then in September 1898, we moved our first load, two 
wagon loads of possessions for Father and one for me. 
My brother, Dan, and I went back to Ellis County to 
finish gathering the crops and getting the business all 
settled. It was January of 1899, before we could join 
the families, in Knox County. 

“I had lived at this place about a year when three 
men from Johnson County—Bill Hardin, J. J. Gray and 
Mr. Bailey—came out here to buy places. They got here 
a little late and nearly all the places were taken. Jesse 
Gray walked up to me and said. ‘What will you take for 
this place here?’ I studied a minute, and finally said, ‘I'll 
sell all of it but a hundred acres for ten dollars per acre. 
I want to keep that much for Dad and Mother.’ 

“In a short time, Mr. Bailey came back and bought 
my place. I was out of a place, so had to get out and 
hunt one, as he wanted to move right in. I found one 
over close to Red-top community that I bought. In the 
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meantime, Jesse Gray had rented a place near Munday 
until he could find what he wanted. 

“I lived over at Red-top two or three years. Then 
I got a chance at the place I now own and where I have 
lived ever since. : 

“We reared thirteen children: Mary Elizabeth, Law- 
son, Albert, Carl, Aaron, Pearl, Anna May, Frank, Avil, 
Arthur, Bernice and J. C. All were born in Knox County 
except the oldest one. I also ran a freight line from 
Seymour then included Stamford later on.” 


Margaret Cousins 
(Daughter of Walter Cousins) 


“My mother was born in Kentucky and came with 
her parents to Texas, when only five months old, travel- 
ing in covered wagons. Her father, George Reeves, first 
settled in Whitewright, Texas, but stayed there only a 
short time before moving on to Knox County in the late 
1890’s, where he built the St. George Hotel. 

“My mother and her older sister, Irene, were edu- 
cated in a female seminary at Breckenridge, Texas. Irene 
married J. W. Collins, who was sheriff of Haskell County. 
Their brother, Robert E. Lee Reeves, married Alice 
Couch of Munday. My mother and father (Walter Cou- 
sins ) were married at Munday in 1904. 

“Although I was just a little girl when we left Mun- 
day. I remember many of my father and mother’s friends 
who were early settlers: Mrs. Craft and her beautiful 
daughters, Cora, Savannah and Bess; the Lee family, 
whose children were Shelly, Quincy, and Kemmie; the 
Campbell family; the Bakers; the Bryants; the Bells; 
Kilgores; Bolanders; the Ruffs and many others. 

“My father came with his family to the Knox County 
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area when he was fifteen years old, in about 1895. Grand- 
father homesteaded on a section of land between Munday 
and Weinert. 


The Cowsar Families 


In Parker County, Texas, near a little place called 
Knobb, lived two brothers, J. S. and W. T. Cowsar. Both 
had families, needed more land to farm and were con- 
sidering a change. They had heard that west, in Knox 
County, there was lots of land to be had for almost 
nothing. After pondering the idea for some time, they 
came to Knox County and leased a place north and east 
of Munday for five cents per acre. 

On November 22, 1898, the two families, with six 
covered wagons and around one hundred head of stock, 
left the little town of Knobb and started for Knox County. 
It drizzled rain all one day and four miles was all the 
distance covered that day. 

Every night, when it was time to stop and make 
camp, tents had to be stretched, beds made and meals 
cooked over the camp fire. To the children romping and 
playing, it was a lot of fun, but to the parents, who must 
have been bone tired, it was just another endurance 
they were willing to make. 

One day as the caravan was traveling along, one of 
the colts strayed away and wasn’t missed for about two 
hours. It belonged to a sixteen-year-old girl of the Cow- 
sar clan and it was her pride and joy. She had named it 
a real fancy name. One of the Cowsar men (father of 
Mrs. Erin Betterton) stopped all the wagons, got on a 
horse and went back to look for the lost colt. He was 
gone over two hours. When he came rushing in with the 
cold, he yelled out, “Hurry get started! We have already 
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lost two hours looking for the bottle stopper.” As long 
as the horse lived, it was called by that name and not the 
fancy one. 

As recalled by Mrs. Betterton, “We landed in Knox 
County on the morning of December 2, 1898. There 
were very few houses here then and as we had come 
from a timbered country, it sure looked bare to us. I 
still am a part of the land that Papa leased for five cents 
per acre in 1898 and which he later bought.” 


A. C. Chamberlain 
(Taken from an old Munday Times) 


“My parents moved to Munday, in Knox County, in 
1899. At that time there were four post offices in Knox 
County south of the Brazos River: Ample, Munday, 
Goree and Kasoga. 

“Goree, Munday and Kasoga had one store and post 
office each, with Goree and Munday each supporting 
a blacksmith shop and gin. 

“T attended the school term of 1899 and 1900, of the 
Munday School. G. S. Blount and Jesse Smith were the 
teachers. The school building was a long boxlike type, 
with a Masonic lodge upstairs, the first lodge in the 
county. At that time, there were not many pupils in 
school. These were some of the students: Bolander, 
Campbell, Munday, Hefner, Craft, Waldron, Cowsar, 
Tompkins, Johnson, Rayburn, Cowan, Barton, Jones, Fitz- 
gerald, Hobert, Floyd and Reid. 

“There was very little entertainment. Dances, spelling 
matches and box-suppers, along with preaching occa- 
sionally, furnished all the society the pioneers had time 
for. 

“Wasn't long before Uncle Tom Layne put in a black- 
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smith shop west of the store. The only residence house in 
Munday at that time was Granny Jones's. 

“In 1900, the law was administered by Andrew Reeves 
as constable, with Uncle Jesse Campbell as Justice of 
Peace. Chas. Coombes was district attorney, R. M. Ellard 
was county attorney and Edd Burch as sheriff. 

“In the summer of 1900, the people of Munday held 
a picnic on the school grounds. They came from miles 
around, typical Western and frontier style. They had 
baseball games, a cowboy rodeo and a dance platform, 
with music furnished by Jack and Jim Waldron and a 
real Western political rally in the afternoon. The chief 
question before the people was whether the county should 
be taxed to build a bridge across the Brazos River to 
replace the one that was washed away in the summer 
of 1899. 

“The schoolhouse was also used for church, the Bap- 
tists had a church but no house. Reverend Farmer of 
Haskell did the preaching, wasn’t long before other 
churches were started. 

“One of the first doctors to locate in Munday was Dr. 
Guest. He came in 1899. 

“The first cafe was that of John Terry. The first 
barber was Dave Eiland, who came with his parents in 
1896. Edd Young was the first dentist. 
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VIII Truscott 


There was a Sheek family living in this area very 
early, as there are two Sheek children’s graves with the 
dates 1875 on one and 1879 on the other carved on rocks 
for a marker. They are located in the Guinn Hickman 
pasture on China Creek, where the first caravan pitched 
their tents in 1885. 

The range riders were exploring this part of the coun- 
try in 1880. Jim Moody was a single man and one of the 
range riders who settled in this part in 1882. It has been 
said that he killed the last buffalo that roamed the prairie 
around Truscott in 1880 and 1882. 

Three families settled a vast area around Truscott: 
J. J. Truscott and his two sons, George and Tom, and 
their families. The town was named for the elder Truscott, 
who later became the first county judge. The first post 
office was located in the home of Tom Truscott, who was 
first postmaster and George taught the first school in 
this area. Many descendants of these first pioneers are 
still located in and around Truscott. They are some of 
the wealthiest and most prominent citizens and are grad- 
uates of some of the best colleges in the state of Texas. 

Some early marriages at Truscott were: Zela Myers 
and Tom Ferguson married in 1899; Henry Coody and 
Carrie Isbell married in the Myers home in 1900. 

Lester Myers was the first baby born at Truscott in 
1901; the mother, Eugenia Myers, died at the time. There 
was a Jordon child who died in 1885. John Westbrook 
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was herding sheep and stuck a devil’s claw in his leg; 
it gave him blood poisoning and he died in 1890. js ask 
Ramage died in 1890; a Daught boy in 1892; Mary Veda 
Sheek in 1898; Roy New in 1899; Laramie Holmes in 
1905; George Holmes in 1909, and R. B. Black in 1910 
(he had moved to Knox county in 1897). 


The Arrival of the Craig Family 
(by Mrs. H. A. Smith) 


“In the beginning, we learn from the book of Genesis 
that God created the earth. So, in the beginning, man, 
with the help of God, created the community of Trus- 
cott in Knox county, which is just as dear to our present 
generation as it was to our forefathers, many who have 
their last resting place in the beautiful well kept cemetery 
at Truscott. 

“In a short time after the arrival of the Truscott 
families, other settlers came. One of these was a widow 
lady by the name of Daught. She had three sons and 
they were related to the Truscott’s. They had joined 
a caravan going west, which included the families of 
the Hamby brothers, J. R. Craig and Lewis Chesser. 
With bad weather and sick children, the little caravan 
finally arrived in Knox county (in what is now Truscott) 
in 1885. Settling on China Creek, we pitched our tents. 
The water was so foul-tasting we could hardly drink it. 
It wasn't fit for even the stock to drink. We would often 
go without water all day long because it was so bad. 
My mother described our arrival as “the jumping-off 
place.” 

“There were a lot of times we had no bread or milk, 
and in the winter, after the grass had dried up, there 
was no feed for the stock. All the women became sour- 
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dough experts. In fact, they were experts at a lot of 
things in those days when survival looked slim. 

“My father, J. R. Craig, squatted on a piece of land 
for three years. Then he hauled lumber from the little 
town of Harrold and built the first ranch house which 
was a one room with a side room on it. Mother said she 
was just as proud of it as if it was a mansion. 

“In 1889, Uncle Bob Myers, David Acker and the 
Westbrooks all arrived. With the coming of more chil- 
dren, the little one-room schoolhouse had to be enlarged 
and more homemade benches made. 

“A few years later, Father moved to Benjamin, where 
he squatted on another piece of land. When I was seven 
years old, we moved to a farm between Munday and 
Goree. I went to New Hope School, which was about 
a mile south of where we lived. The teacher was Jesse 
Smith. After some time we moved back to Truscott. It 
seemed the town had sprung up overnight. In 1900, the 
first printing office was established. The weekly news- 
paper was known as The Truscott Sun. The way they 
had of announcing the date of printing was, ‘The Trus- 
cott Sun rises every Friday.’ 

“Later on, a real estate clan was organized and they 
bought part of a section of land from J. R. Craig, which 
was surveyed and cut up into lots. Then a picnic with a 
basket dinner and a lot sale was held. We all felt that 
we would soon be living in a ‘Little New York’ (which 
hasn't materialized yet). 

“We once could boast of a brick plant owned by 
E. Jordon, four real estate dealers. J. J. Perry had a 
mercantile store and was also president of a community 
club. Tom Charters had a hardware store. There were 
two lumber yards, two large hotels and Chas Ray had 
a drugstore. There was one furniture store, an under- 
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taking establishment, one harness and saddle shop, two 
churches and two doctors. In 1907, the telephone system 
was incorporated and in 1910, the first bank was estab- 
lished, with Lewis Chesser as president and Miller Pitts 
as cashier. During those years there was a lot of money 
in raising horses. 

“We, today, can boast of four beautiful churches— 
The Methodist, The First Christian, First Baptist, and 
The church of Christ—each having a large attendance 
every Sunday. 

“Sometimes we fail to place credit where credit is 
due—to the little band of pioneers who overcame all 
obstacles in their path to lay the foundation for our city. 
They dreamed of that day when the ranchman would 
have a shipping point for his stock (which materialized 
in 1908), of schools for their children, with better schools 
for future generations and churches that could work in 
unity, as did the pioneers of old, who lived up to the 
commandment of ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 

“Can't we, as their representatives, keep that same 
commandment as our daily motto? Can’t we hold all 
their teachings, both material and spiritual, inviolate 
and let our homes, our rights and our privileges, be as 
sacred to us, as they were to our forefathers? If neces- 
sity arises, can't we fight as they fought, overcome as 
they overcame, and always cherish the home they built 
in their day, which today is our Truscott in beautiful 
Knox County? And if our entire county would band 
together, as did the pioneers, and as our Blessed Savior 
would have us do, we would be ready to meet any 
sacrifice we are called upon to do and all the Khrushchev 
followers couldn’t succeed in upsetting our Christian 
homes and lives.” 
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IX It All Began 


Owen and Matilda (Carpenter) Gray were living near 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, where their son, Jesse Joseph, was 
born on April 16, 1858. Owen died three or four years 
after the Civil War ended. Grandma Matilda and her 
eleven children left Arkansas in the early 1870's, coming 
to Johnson County, Texas, in covered wagons. She 
bought a farm near Cleburne, where she died in 1876. 
Two of her young sons died of pneumonia the same day 
in 1879. Her eldest daughter may have married in Arkan- 
sas, but all her other children were married and had 
families in Johnson County, before scattering to other 
parts. Jesse Joseph married in 1881 to Miss Ella Soph- 
ronia Akins, who was born October 16, 1864, in New- 
bern, Tennessee. She came to Johnson County with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Z. T. Akins, in the late 1870's or 
early 1880's. 

Jesse and Ella settled on their little farm near the 
town of Rio-Vista, in Johnson County, where these chil- 
dren were born: Earnest, Myrtle, Annie, Hoyt, Lillie, 
Zack, Hallie, and R. D. These three were born in Knox 
County: Paulie, Fay, and Ora Ella (Paulie and Fay died 
in infancy). 

After years of struggling to make a living, and fighting 
boll weevils, Jesse began looking around for a new loca- 
tion. They had heard much about the country to the west, 
and one day, he and his brother, Dave, loaded their 
families, bedding and cooking outfits into covered 
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wagons. Tying a barrel of water on the side of each 
wagon, they started out. They headed toward Haskell 
and Knox Counties. As the days dragged by, the chil- 
dren became tired and restless. One little boy named Hoyt 
cried so much that his mother let him play in the barrel 
of water to pacify him. 

In 1900, Jesse Gray came to Knox County to buy a 
farm, but could not find one. He had to rent one, the 
Doc. Jones place, adjoining the town of Munday on the 
northwest, which today belongs to the Nelsons. 

In December 1900, the family left Johnson County in 
covered wagons, traveling with a wagon train of several 
families to Knox County. Their youngest child, at the 
time, was R. D., who was six weeks old, and (as reported 
by some of the family) cried most of the way to Knox 
County. For some, the trip was very trying, but to 
thirteen-year-old Annie, it was a picnic. She was riding 
with Grandma Akins in a one-horse buggy. Grandma 
was a character who laughed and joked all the way. 
This was very pleasing to Annie, for whatever Grandma 
said or did, was the only thing in her eyes. 

Grandpa and Grandma Akins were helping the Grays 
move. It was another year before they moved to Knox 
County and built the Akins Hotel, located in West Mun- 
day. They operated the hotel until he bought the farm 
adjoining the one Jesse Gray had bought a short distance 
southwest of Munday. 

They lived on the farm for many years before he 
decided to move to town. He bought a piece of land 
from R. P. Munday, and was in the process of building 
a two-room house, when Grandma became seriously ill. 
Within two weeks she died. After a while, Grandpa sold 
the farm and moved into the newly-finished home in 
Munday. He planted many trees, some of which are 
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still standing today, to be enjoyed by his great grand- 
children. The property is in the hands of his grandson, 
R.D. Gray. 

Grandpa and his son, Eard, followed the carpenter's 
trade, helping to erect many of the buildings when the 
town was moved to the present site. 

The Akins helped to rear the children of their daugh- 
ter, Iva McClain, who had died before the families came 
to Knox County. There were five of the children: Claud, 
Ulah, Ola, Metz and Fred. The Akins’ other children 
were: Ella, who married Jesse Gray; Sallie, who married 
Lee Briggs, and a son, Earl Henry, who died as a child. 
They built the old house owned by Mrs. Bess Guinn, 
which was torn down several years ago and replaced 
with her modern home. 

Eard, the Akins’ only son, married Thursie Ann 
Neville. Their home was the place now in the possession 
of Mrs. Millie Harlan, just east of the elementary school. 
They had two sons, Ural and W. E. 

While packing the family belongings into the wagons 
that were heading to Knox County, Grandma Akins de- 
cided the old sausage mill had just about seen its best 
days. She threw it aside to make room for something she 
thought was needed more. Along came daughter Ella 
(Mrs. J. J. Gray), who picked it up and put it in the 
wagon with the other things that were brought to the 
county in 1900. It was used year after year at hog- 
killing time. In later years, when the Grays moved to 
Terry County, the old mill went along, where it was 
used by the neighbors to grind their sausage. In 1922, 
it was brought back to Knox County by the Hoyt Gray 
family to grind their sausage and tubs of vegetables for 
making chow-chow. Today it is still in the family, in some 
dark corner, idling away the time. 
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Etta (Bailey) Gray 


“We were living in Johnson County, Texas, when 
Dad came out to Knox County and bought a farm from 
Jack Wallace, just a short distance west of Munday, and 
built a two-room house. 

“Dad came with a wagon train with the Grays and 
Hardins. Mother and we children came by train to 
Seymour. This was my first train ride and a very exciting 
one. Dad met us at Seymour with the team and wagon. 

“When we arrived in Munday in 1900, about all I 
remember was one store and a post office. In those days, 
everyone had to work so hard to make a living. About 
all we knew was church and Sunday school; people 
just didn’t think about any entertainment. 

“As years passed, Earnest Gray and I married in 
Munday, where we lived until we moved to Buzzard 
Peak and started a grocery store. After trying the grocery 
business a while, we sold out and moved back to Munday, 
where we put in the first picture show, located some- 
where near the present Roxy Theater. Believe me, that 
was some show! It was run by hand and most of the 
time the picture would be wrong. We would have to 
rewind the whole reel before we could start the show, and 
that was usually after everyone had gotten there.” 

The Earnest Grays had three daughters: Ruth, Ailene 
and Ethel. 


Charlie Mayes 


“I arrived in Munday on May 28, 1901, and there 
was a lot excitement going on. They had the plot where 
the city hall now stands fenced off, and a big rodeo was 
in progress. Everyone seemed to be having a good time. 
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Willis Bolander was one of the riders and was riding 
a bad high-spirited mare, with Jack Wallace up behind 
him. 

“Rodeo wasn't all they had for entertainment. Two 
or three times a week Munday and Goree would play 
baseball. Goree had the fightingest team I ever saw, and 
would beat Munday nearly every time. Brawls took their 
place too, every once in a while several cowboys would 
ring up and have a free-for-all. 

“When the town was moved to the east, I bought out 
McClendon and Thompson and Smith and Acers and 
moved it all to East Munday and opened up a mercan- 
tile. Some of the men that I remember, who helped move 
the buildings from the west to the east, were Jack Wal- 
lace and Jim Munday. The carpenters were the Johnson 
brothers, Thomas and Elmo Rhneau, and Z. T. Akins. 

“Bob Morgan was the first cashier of a little privately 
owned bank. In 1903, several men and myself went to 
Stamford and organized a bank, which was located in an 
old wooden building, with Frank Poole as cashier. 

“In 1903, I married Ellen Isbell from Haskell.” 


By Mrs. Otis Hardin 
(Daughter of O. R. Haymes) 


“We came to Munday in 1901, from Clay County, 
Texas. My father and three brothers came with the 
covered wagons, while Mother and the other children 
came on the train as far as Seymour. The George Thomp- 
son family came with the same wagon train. His wife, 
Ethel, and their two-week-old daughter (Ona) came on 
the train with us. 

“We settled on a farm that Father bought northeast 
of Munday, that adjoined the Warren place. It had a 
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two-room house on it, where our family of nine started 
our life in Knox county. 

“During our first year in Knox county, Father had 
pneumonia and was ill for some time. 

“He later bought a farm in the Hood community. We 
went to school in a two-100m building, where we also 
had church. We walked three miles out across fields and 
pastures to school, rain or shine. It was at this place that 
we all had the measles and at the same time Father had 
another seige of pneumonia. We needed help very badly, 
which we received from a eighteen-year-old boy, who 
was a stranger and we didn’t even know his name. The 
elder Thompsons had been to see us and told us he was 
none other than Hoss Phillips. To this day we still love 
him for that good deed so long ago. 


John Terry 


Mr. Terry came to Munday on November 11, 1901, 
from Comanche County, Texas. He established the Terry 
Hotel in 1906, which he and Mrs. Terry operated many 
years. 

In those days, he rented his rooms for fifty cents a 
day. The hotel was connected with a restaurant, which 
they also operated. They served meals family style, pil- 
ing a long table full of food. Everyone would sit down 
and eat for two bits, helping themselves to two different 
kinds of meat, with cornbread, beans, salads, desserts, 
ice tea and buttermilk. People didn’t drink coffee then 
like they do now. They just didn’t drink it before meals. 

The Terrys owned a two-cylinder Buick and a two- 
cylinder Jackson, among the first four or five horseless 
carriages in Knox County. Mr. Terry would drive over 
muddy roads to Knox City to pick up salesmen coming 
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in on the train. Others just wanted to ride in the new- 
fangled contraption. 

Uncle John, as most people call him, remembers when 
he first came to Munday. There wasn’t but around two 
hundred people here. 

Another up-to-date traveler was Dr. William P. Par- 
rington, who owned a Brush, a tiny early day Thunder- 
bird or Austin. He used to gallavant around the country, 
visiting patients in his picturesque gasoline wagon. Many 
times he would blow a tire or “hang up” on a high center. 
In those days, a tire and tube cost thirty-two dollars and 
were guaranteed for twenty-five hundred miles, but you 
bought them a lot oftener than that. Gasoline was shipped 
in by train and everyone kept a fifty-gallon barrel at 
home. 


The Uriah Smith Family 


The parents of Lois Gray, Uriah and Sarah Smith, 
moved from Lineville, Alabama, to McLennan County, 
Texas, in 1895, living on the Morgan Ranch several years. 
Then they went on to a place near Waco, staying there 
a short time before moving to a farm in Jones County, 
five miles east of Anson. The post office was Funston, 
Texas. 

From there, he pane around over the country 
searching for a place to buy, ending up in Knox county. 
He first bought the lease on a place from a Indian family 
by the name of Ketchum, southwest of the Thorp com- 
munity, which was owned by Lack and John Harris. 

“My father came back and told us what a beautiful 
place he had found; the land all so level. When we ar- 
rived in Knox County in 1901, it didn’t look level to me. 
All I could see were sand hills. 
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“Later on, Father bought the farm adjoining the Harris 
place, which was a much better place and is still the 
home of the same family. 

“We had a fine well of water. People from miles; 
around would drive their cattle here to water. A lot of 
times, antelope would come in with the cows for water. 

“We used to pack a lunch and go over in the sand 
hills for an all day picnic. We went to school at a little 
one-room schoolhouse called Gillespie, named for the 
man who owned the land. It sat just a little southwest 
of the present Gillespie church. The first person buried 
in the Gillespie Cemetery was a boy named Cordell 
Parish. 

“I was at Knox City when the first train arrived there. 
We got to ride it to the river, which was as far as the 
track had been laid. My older brother, Shackelford Smith, 
was a fireman on this line for nearly forty years. 

“My brother, Woody Smith, taught at the first singing 
school in Munday, in the little church house that used to 
sit just back of Sessions apartments. 

“In 1918, my sister, Rose, walked three miles to 
Gillespie School in all kinds of weather, where she taught 
music lessons. My father and sisters, Rose and Nora, 
organized the first Literary Society at Gillespie. 

“Abb Stevens lived in the Gillespie community. He 
was almost seven feet tall. People joked about it and said 
he was the only man that could ride and walk at the 
same time, as his feet dragged on the ground when he 
rode his horse. 

“One time, I went with Rose, my sister, to Bertie 
Wilson’s millinery shop to buy a hat. I have never seen 
so many lovely hats. Rose bought one that had lilacs 
all over it. I thought it was just out of this world.” 
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Dr. J. R. Smith (1907) 


Munday Times Force (1907) 
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O. R. Haymes Family 


In 1898, the Haymes family moved from Marshfield, 
Webster County, Missouri, to Clay County, Texas, com- 
ing on to Knox County in 1901. Their farm was four 
miles northeast of Munday, near Old Goree, where the 
older children attended school and church, and where 
Joe Haymes graduated from Goree High School. Then 
he went to Stamford College and on to $.M.U. in Dallas. 
Joe was a minister in the Northwest Texas Conference of 
the Methodist Church for forty-two years. He is now a 
retired minister, living in Lubbock, Texas. 

As time passed, the Haymes family moved to Munday, 
where Lee, Blanche, Allie and Frankie attended school 
and later graduated from Munday High School. The 
father, O. R. Haymes, continued to operate the farm 
many years after moving into town. 

Mac, another son, married Vera Hendricks and lived 
in Munday until 1924. Then he moved to O'Donnell, 
Texas, where he was engaged in farming and later in 
the real-estate business up until his death in 1959. 

Lee married in 1919, and reared a family in Munday. 
He was bookkeeper at Baker-Campbell’s store for a 
number of years, then went to the post office, where he 
was postmaster for twenty-five years, retiring in 1960. 

Daughters of O. R. Haymes were: Florence, who is 
Mrs. C. M. Wyatt; Allie is Mrs. Otis Hardin; Frankie is 
Mrs. C. D. Hopkins, and Mrs. Blanche Calhoun, who is 
Courthouse Clerk of Domestic Relations Court at 
Amarillo, Texas. 
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The Barton Family 


“In the fall of 1901, Robert S. and Fannie A. Barton 
and children—Jewell, Cecil, Jennings, Alton, Palmer and 
County in covered wagons. They were on the road thirty 
Beatrice—moved from Dallas County, Texas, to Knox 
days. 

Mr. Barton bought land about four miles north of 
Munday. The children drove a horse and buggy to school 
at Munday, where Miss Maud Isbell was the teacher. 

Their neighbors were the Rayburns, Cantrells and the 
Sells. Mr. Barton was always very interested in the schools 
and usually was on the school board or took an active 
part in other places. 
buried in the Johnson Cemetery. Beatrice, who was a 

The parents and three sons have passed on and are 
tiny baby when they came to Knox County, married 
Brooks Kempsey and is the only one of her family who 
stayed in Knox County. She has the same home where 
her parents lived when they moved into town. 

It was years later, when Beatrice took a job at the 
post office, that a strange package arrived in the mail for 
little Morene Reeves. Beatrice picked it up and the little 
voice inside said, “Ma! Ma” Thinking it might be a live 
baby, she unconsciously threw it down. It turned out to 
be the first talking doll to be received here. 


Woodie Smith 


Woodie Washington Smith was born on a farm near 
Lineville, Alabama, August 5, 1877. His father, U. D. 
Smith, was a deacon in the Lineville Baptist Church, and 
his mother, Sara F. Smith, was a devoted Christian 
mother. 
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He was the oldest of 14 children, and was working 
on the farm at an early age. He went to school when 
he could be spared from the farm, but about the time 
he would become interested in schoolwork, he would have 
to quit to help on the farm. { 

Woodie was converted at an early age, joining the 
Baptist Church later on. In 1895, he came to Texas with 
the family, arriving first at Mart, Texas. He studied music 
through the years, graduating and teaching for several 
years. He loved music and wrote hundreds of gospel 
hymns. In 1899, he married Ada Bates and they had 
seven children. He was a young man when he was 
called to preach and his first pastorate was the First Bap- 
tist Church in Rosenberg in 1914. He taught the first 
singing school in Munday and was one of the early 
pastors of the First Baptist Church in Knox City. 


X Goree 


J. H. Bates 
(obtained through Mrs. H. D. Arnold) 


J. H. Bates, the father of Ross Bates of Goree, came 
to this county in October 1886, and secured a claim to 
a section of land, which is now owned by Mr. Harper 
Cooksey. In December of the same year, he moved his 
family to Knox County. 

In 1887, the Commissioners Court created a school 
district out of all the land south of the Brazos River to 
the Haskell County line, then east to the Boylor County 
line. It appointed Alan Horner who lived on the section 
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of land lying west of Hefner, later on known as Ed W. 
Bedford section) as one of the trustees. A little later, 
Mr. Horner moved back to Benjamin and went in the 
drug business. Mr. Algie Sams moved onto this section 
of land in the winter of 1887, and in 1888, Earl Sams 
(later County Tax Assessor) was born in the house known 
as the Bedford house. 

J. H. Bates and a man named Newet Martin, who 
lived on the line of Knox and Baylor Counties, went to 
Albany, Texas, in the fall of 1887, for a load of lumber 
for the first schoolhouse to be built south of the Brazos 
River. Tom Anderson was the first teacher, with J. H. 
Bates and J. P. Reeder, father of Jodie Reeder, of Knox 
City, as trustees. 


Some of the First Settlers 


Bill Benedict, who lived many years at Knox City and 
Lee Newsom came to Knox County in June or July 1886, 
with Uncle Bill Newsom, Caphias Newsom, Jim Newsom, 
Wilburn Newsom and Tom Anderson coming in the sum- 
mer of 1887. 

Bill Benedict put in a store with a post office, which 
was first known as Riley Springs, but later on was the 
post office of the first Goree, with he himself as 
postmaster. 

Ham Colthorp was living on the Brazos River, north- 
east of what is now Hefner. Bill Gulick was living in a 
dugout at the Hardin crossing northeast of the present 
town of Rhineland. Mr. Fox was living on the place 
that was later owned by G. W. James and where Steve 
Franklin, father of Fred, had lived in 1886. Frank Gregg 
was living at the old Riley dugout on land owned later 
by Bud Coffman. 
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Mr. Gibbs lived on the section later owned by Ed 
and Roy Jones. Bud Holt lived north of the present town 
of Goree,which was later known as Mrs. Lawson’s farm. 
E. M. Coffman lived southwest of Goree. Mr. A. Parks, 
father of Mrs. E. F. Heard of Goree and Mrs. J. T. Wright 
of Benjamin, lived about halfway between Goree and 
Munday. 

There were very few, if any other, settlers living north 
of Lake Creek, and east of the present towns of Munday 
and Rhineland, at the time the first schoolhouse was built. 


Some the Students of the First School 


Tom Martin, Bob Martin and Mrs. Della Ezell (who 
was postmistress at Bovina, Texas, in 1941), were chil- 
dren of Newt Martin. 

Bob and Epp Wilson, who were prominent citizens of 
Munday, attended this school; also Almo Parks, who later 
went to Helms School after it was built in 1889. 

M. L. Arnold, who was head of the History Depart- 
ment of the State Teachers College at San Marcos, Texas, 
attended this school in Knox County. Others who went 
to this school were Nat Fox and his sisters, who later 
married Billy Putnam and Sam Kelsey. 

Minnie Holt, who came to this school on horseback, 
followed a furrow that her father, Bud Holt, had plowed 
with a sulky plow, from his house to the schoolhouse 
(which was a distance of three and a half miles) so she 
wouldn't get lost during the bad sandstorms that were so 
common then. Ross Bates, who started to this school at 
the age of seven years, saw Mr. Holt plowing this furrow 
for Minnie to follow. 

There were no fences. The only land that was fenced 
at this time was M. J. H. Bates’ section, which he fenced 
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in 1887. By so doing, he made a lot of cattlemen very 
unhappy, as they had been accustomed to watering their 
stock at the spring which was on this land. 

Other teachers who taught at this first school, besides 
Tom Anderson, were: Jeff Rowden and Miss Lura Bed- 
ford (later Mrs. E. C. Fancher of Seymour), daughter of 
Ed Bedford. Then, Miss Rebecca, sister of Mrs. Fancher, 
was the fourth teacher. It was during the term she taught 
that a storm blew the school building away. The com- 
munity pitched in and rebuilt on the southeast corner of 
the section (the Bedford section), using the best of the 
old lumber for part of the new building. This building 
stood at this site until after 1902, as Lee Coffman taught 
one term in it. 

In 1890, J. W. McLendon bought the store from 
Bill Benedict and moved it with the post office from 
Riley Springs to the southeast corner of Tom Anderson’s 
section. In 1901, the people, who lived near the post 
office and store, built a schoolhouse on the land east of 
Tom Anderson. The school on the Bedford section was, 
therefore, known as North Goree, until 1904, when Graves 
Cayce built a store and established a post office at Hef- 
ner, and North Goree became Hefner. 

The first schoolhouse was finally sold to E. M. Coff- 
man, who used it as a tenant house for many years. 
Then it was wrecked and the lumber used in the con- 
struction of the house that stood on the northeast corner 
of the old E. M. Coffman section, where Bill Ratliff 
lived in 1941. It is possible that some of the lumber that 
J. H. Bates hauled from Albany, Texas, in 1887, is in 
this house. 

The next schoolhouse to be built was known as Helms, 
located east of the present town of Munday, in about 
1889. 
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First Cotton in Knox County 


The year of 1887 is notable in the history of Knox 
County because it was the year when cotton was first 
grown there. There were two farmers who planted cotton 
that year, Mr. A. Parks and M. L. Amold. Mr. Arnold 
hauled his first bale to Albany, Texas, to the gin and 
the second one to Wichita Falls, which was sold for 
less than five cents per pound. 

M. L. Arnold was a half brother to Ross Bates, who 
has a green-colored glass kerosene lamp that M. L. (Lew) 
brought back from Albany as a present to their mother, 
when he hauled his first bale of cotton to the gin in 1887. 
Mr. Parks hauled at least one bale of his cotton to Albany 
in 1887, for his team got away and he was on the road 
many days before arriving back home. 


Post Offices South of the Brazos River 


The Goree post office was established June 2, 1888, 
with George Benedict as postmaster, then on May 2, 18990, 
William H. Benedict was postmaster followed by Julius 
W. McLendon on April 6, 1891. 

Kasoga post office was established April 5, 1890, with 
Wayne Tackett as postmaster, and which was discon- 
tinued December 31, 1903. The mail for former patrons 
was ordered sent to Cliff. 

Munday’s first post office was established August 8, 
1894, and Reuben P. Munday was postmaster. 

Hefner was established April 21, 1904 (Graves Cayce 
was postmaster) and was discontinued June 29, 1907. 
Mail was ordered sent to Goree. 

Pueblo, a post office just over the line in Baylor 
County, was established September 30, 1891, with Elbert 
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P. Moore as postmaster, and was discontinued October 18, 
1893. Mail was ordered sent to Goree. 


XI Pioneer Doctors 


In March 1902, two young men, E. F. Heard and 
W. M. Taylor, received their M. D. Degrees from the 
Georgia College of Medicine and Surgery at Atlanta. A 
year later, Doctor Heard came to Knox County, locating 
at the little town of Goree, followed by Doctor Taylor 
in 1907. 

In July 1953, the people of Goree payed homage to 
these two wonderful doctors, who had been so faithful 
throughout those many years, with a barbecue picnic 
dinner. Someone remarked that probably a third of the 
people that were there to help celebrate had the breath 
spanked into them by one or the other of the doctors. 

The celebration was a community affair. No one seem 
to know just exactly how it was started or by whom. 
Everyone just pitched in and helped to make it a tre- 
mendous success. The high school band, along with 
some of the old-timers, furnished the music for the occa- 
sion. Mothers, daughters and granddaughters baked 
cakes, pies and made salads to go along with the hun- 
dreds of pounds of barbecue and beans. 

Reverend J. W. Baughman, a retired Methodist min- 
ister, who was pastor when Doctor Heard came to Goree, 
recalled how the two young doctors won the hearts of 
the little village so long ago. 

Homer Moore an old-timer, told how one time Doctor 
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Heard accepted a buggy load of horse feed in payment 
for a professional call at the Moore home. Then, Mr. 
Moore added a anecdote, regarding Doctor Taylor’s first 
call in an automobile. He ran out of gas and asked the 
boys for some kerosene. “We were telling him we didn’t 
have any when Ma came out and said, ‘Boys, run up 
there to the porch and bring Doc some of that coal oil.’” 

Mrs. J. W. Fields of Haskell, who helped organize 
the first women’s club in Goree, described the doctors 
as a pair of “Georgia peaches.” 


Father of Doctor A. A. Smith Sr. 


The Smith family moved to Hall County, Texas, in 
1888, and from there to Seymour in 1891, when the rail- 
road was established there. They moved to Goree in the 
spring of 1892, where the father was one of the pioneer 
doctors in that area, then moving on to Munday a few 
years later. 

Arthur August Smith was born August 21, 1883, at 
Mt. Pleasant, Texas. Under the tutorship of his father, 
he remarked, “I was filling prescriptions, while living 
at Old Goree, a long time before I finished interning. 
As the subjects I needed for a medical career, weren’t 
taught at Goree, I came to Munday school, to a Mr. 
Blount, who taught school in a one-room schoolhouse in 
1899 to 1900.” 

The young Doctor Smith received his internship at 
All Saints in McAlester, Oklahoma, graduating in 1905. 

“In 1906, I received a letter from my father to come 
to Munday quick. The railroad had just gotten here and 
the town was booming. Father said there were already 
seven doctors practicing here at that time.” 

Doctor Smith and his father practiced together for 
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ten years, when the elder doctor retired. Before his 
father retired, he had constructed the Sanatorium in 
1913, and accepted Doctor Hammond as a partner. They 
practiced together until 1918, when Doctor Hammand 
became a U.S. Marine physician. 

Doctor Smith and his wife, Nannie Beatrice, live in 
what was formerly The Munday Sanatorium. He was a 
railroad surgeon since 1906. His duties were to care for 
the railroad employees during emergencies. His twin 
sister, Mrs. Annie Augusta Stone, died several years ago. 

Doctor Smith, who retired in 1950, prides himself on 
nine quarter horses he keeps on a 1600-acre farm south- 
east of Munday. The portion of the farm where the 
horses are kept has been named “Old Fort Smith.” A 
delapidated old house containing Indian relics, ancient 
furniture and a home-made “cannon” that sits in front 
of the house, give the “Fort” title significance. 

He remarked, “I don’t raise horses to show, just for 
my personal enjoyment.” One of his most famous horses 
was “Dan Wagoner,’ who died several years ago at the 
age of thirty years. At one time he was listed in Quarter 
Horse Journal as second in the world. In addition to his 
horses, he has several head of quality cows. 

Doctor Smith credits his father with much of his suc- 
cess in the medical field. His father was the first doctor 
in this area to remove an eye cataract. Patients used to 
come from far and wide for cataract treatment. Mrs. 
Parr, a woman who had been virtually blind for twenty- 
five years because of cataracts, was his first patient. 

Both Doctor Smith and his father did post graduate 
work at a New York university. He estimated he had 
delivered between fifteen hundred and two thousand 
babies. 

During his long career, he encountered several un- 
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usual experiences: “I swam the Brazos River more than 
once trying to get to my patients. A lot of times I'd just 
fasten my medical bag to the top of the saddle and 
let my horse swim across, with me hanging on to his tail.” 

Doctor Smith chuckled, “Another unusual experience 
occurred when I was on my way to administer aid to an 
expectant mother. I was driving along by Johnson Ceme- 
tery in my Model A car. I saw a wheel jumping tomb- 
stones and I realized it was off my own car. I managed 
to find all the lugs, except one, put the wheel back on, 
and made it to the patient okay.” 

Among other unusual cases he treated was a woman 
who some thought was afflicted with typhoid. “She had a 
tapeworm sixty-two feet long,” he laughed. 

As recalled by Doctor Smith: “One time, while we 
were living at Old Goree, the family run out of flour. 
We couldn’t get any in Goree and it would take too 
long to go to Seymour. Father told me to get on Old 
Minnie the mule and take a sack of grain to Munday, 
which was six miles, to have it ground at Mr. Munday’s 
gristmill. When I got about halfway to Munday, the sack 
split and I spilled a lot of the grain. Getting down off of 
Old Minnie, I scooped up what I could with my hands, 
putting it back in the good part of the sack and tying a 
knot in each end. I tried to get on the mule, but I couldn't 
hold the grain and get on at the same time. So I started 
on up the road to Munday, leading the mule and drag- 
ging the sack.” 

Doctor and Mrs. Smith celebrated their Golden Anni- 


.versary in 1960. Mrs. Smith and her sister, Mrs. Effie 


Alexander, have operated a hat shop for many years. 
The Smith home, the former sanatorium, was given 

a plantation look several years ago, when he installed 

tall pillars in the front. The Smiths have three children: 
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Mrs. John Mace of Spokane, Washington; Mrs. Maurice 
Blacklock of Snider, Texas, and Arthur A. Jr. of Munday, 
who is manager of the Graham Elevator. 


XII Knox City 


In 1886, long before there was a Knox City, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. P. Reeder moved to this county. He bought 
a farm where the Knox City Cemetery is located and 
built a dugout for their first home. A tiny one-room 
schoolhouse was built which was called the Reeder 
school. All lumber and supplies were hauled from 
Seymour. 

In 1903, when the Kansas City, Mexico and Orient 
Railroad was built, Mr. Reeder sold the right-of-way 
for 15 dollars per acre. He gave fifty acres of land for a 
town, which was started just north of the present town 
and called Orient for the railroad. After trying to select 
a site for the depot, it was decided to move the town a 
little south and call it Knox City after the county. 

The railroad promised to put a roundhouse in Knox 
City if someone would donate the land. Mr. Reeder gave 
ten acres of land for this purpose, but the shop was never 
built. 

In 1886, when the county was organized, Mr. Reeder 
was one of the first commissioners when the first court- 
house was built in Benjamin. Mr. and Mrs. Reeder died 
many years ago, but some of their descendants still live 
in or near Knox City, one being a daughter, Mrs. R. G. 
Vaughn. 
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Early Settlers Around Knox City 


It was not long after the Reeder family came to Knox 
County that others came to the new country. Among 
these were: R. W. Warren, Bud Johnson, John Smith, Dr. 
Davis and Dr. Lea (grandfather of Ulric Lea), who was 
another early doctor on this side of the Brazos River. 

The father of B. B. Campbell came to Knox County 
in 1895, with B. B. coming in 1905. The father bought 
choice land northwest of Knox City, for $1.50 per acre. 
The land lay along the Brazos River, with a flowing spring 
furnishing water for a large lake. 

In December of 1906, Reverend Cummings moved 
his family to Knox County, from Bell County, traveling 
by covered wagon. They settled in Knox City and the 
older sons helped to build the railroad into Benjamin. 
In later years, his daughter, Mary married Mat Lewis 
and continued to live in Knox City. 


Hospital 


Doctor Pope, who was one of the first doctors to 
locate in Knox City, needed a partner and advertised for 
a young doctor. In response to the advertisement Dr. 
T. S. Edwards arrived in August 1910, to take the job. At 
that time less than a thousand people lived in the new 
town. 

The first hospital was started in the J. B. Janes home 
in 1911, but was destroyed by fire in 1915. Another home 
was bought and converted into a hospital, which was 
used from 1917 until the first unit of the present hospital 
was built in 1927. In 1948, the memorial addition, named 
for Dr. T. S. Edwards, was built. 
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Churches 


The First Christian Church was organized in 1907, in 
a small building. In 1957, the present church was built. 

The Church of Christ was organized in 1921, with 
seventeen members. A building was erected that year, 
with additions made in 1926. A parsonage was built in 
1948, and the present brick church in 1959, 

The Four Square Church was started in 1935, a build- 
ing was completed in 1936, and a new parsonage in 1956. 

The Methodist Church was founded in 1903, and a 
building built in 1908, with a parsonage. In 1959, a new 
parsonage was finished, and in 1961, an educational 
building was erected. (The Baptist Church is mentioned 
elsewhere in the book.) 


School Established 


In 1887, the Commissioner’s Court of Knox County 
created the first school district south of the Brazos River. 
It was called Reeder School, which was the beginning 
of the Knox City school system. This little school served 
the area for several years, most of the pupils riding 
horseback to attend. As Knox County continued to gain 
in population, the people built a three-room frame build- 
ing near the location of the present school. 

Pioneers who have helped to make Knox City include 
the families of: W. H. Benedict, Sam Anderson, J. W. 
Smith, T. P. Reeder, Mrs. Bettie Davis, Mrs. J. W. Her- 
ring, R. W. Warren, Ed Couch, Z. T. Rogers, E. O. Jamison, 
J. B. Janes, Tom Turner, B. T. Lanier, George McMillan, 
G. A. Longly, William Sandifer, C. M. Chapman, Dr. 
W. P. Pope, W. M. Cantley, the Tacket and Denton fam- 
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ilies, J. C. Enloe, W. J. and J. V. Jones, S. L. Faver, the 
Bolin, Woods, Wilson, McLain, Shipp and Farmer fami- 
lies, with many others. 


More Early Settlers to Knox City 


George Franklin Vance came with his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Vance, to Knox County in 1894. They 
were farmers around Knox City. Mr. and Mrs. M. A. 
Verhalen were married in 1893, moving to Knox County 
in 1894. Mr. and Mrs. William R. Whitten were married 
September 20, 1903, in Prescott, Arkansas, coming to 
Knox County in 1909. 

Thomas J. Osborn came with his parents to Knox 
County in 1906. He was a stock farmer in the Knox City 
area. Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Bradberry were married in 
Mississippi in 1910, and moved to Knox City the same 
year. Mr. and Mrs. Albert Sidney Logan came to Knox 
City in 1920, where they farmed. Mr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Howell were also early settlers around Knox City. 


First Businesses 


Some of the first businesses to bob up after the coming 
of the train were as following: Pate and Petty Hardware, 
Furniture, and Saddles; West Texas Supply Co., hard- 
ware, buggies, wagons and plows; Orient Drugstore, Dr. 
Ira Culver, Prop.; Knox City Mercantile; McLain Mercan- 
tile; Doc Alyford’s Livery Stable; The Wyatt Hotel and 
livery stable; Smith and Jones’ Meat Market; Rogers 
Hotel; Ezell Drugstore, and J. A. Woods, a drygoods 
store. 

The First National Bank was the first bank started in 
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Knox City. It was in a small frame building, with L. W. 
Jones, A. B. Benedict and Bert Bennett as first officers. In 
1905, a concrete block structure was erected. 

In 1906, a State Bank was organized, with its officers, 
R. W. Warren and Billy Williams. 


Some Business Firms in 1910 


Farmer Brothers Groceries; Kendricks Oil Mill; Davis 
Grain Elevator; L. C. Porter, Blacksmith; Kirksey Bottling 
Works; William Cameron Lumber Co.; J. C. Woolridge 
Lumber Co.; W. L. White General Merchandise, and 
F. E, Adams Drygoods. 

Dr. Pope was the first doctor to come to Knox City. 
He was an Army M.D. stationed at Fort Belnap. He built 
the first residence in Knox City. Other early doctors were 
Dr. C. P. Gibner and Dr. J. H. Brice. The first dentists 
were Dr. I. M. Wilson and Dr. C. E. Bailey. 

Dr. Pope was the first postmaster. Other were: Mel 
Lowery, Sam Anderson, Ed Clark, J. A. Wilson, Benton 
Anderson and Jeff Graham. 


Schools and Other Organizations 


The school system today is on a high standard, with 
building facilities adequate to care for larger enrollments. 

Carpenter and Teague Legion Post 220 was organized 
in 1919, as Charles Leroy Teague Post, and a building 
was constructed in 1947. There are forty-seven original 
members, with an increase near one hundred since 
World War II. 

The Auxiliary Club was organized in 1925, and the 
Knox City Study Club in 1924, The Federated in 1925, and 
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in 1946, The Study Club. The latter two were built on 
land donated by Doctor and Mrs. T. S. Edwards. 

The Knox City Golden Glove Club was organized in 
1951, The Volunteer Fire Department in 1924, The Lions 
Club in 1938, and in 1960, the modern swimming pool 
was built. The dedication of the new airport came in the 
same year. 


Oil Discovered 


Oil was discovered on November 5, 1950, on the 
Clont’s land about five miles north of Knox City. Dozens 
of oil wells have been brought in since, with several 
major oil companies having offices here. The oil business 
has brought lots of new families to Knox City. 


B. B. Campbell 


He was born on the Burk Burnett Ranch north of 
Wichita Falls. His parents were R. A. and Elizabeth 
(Burnett ) Campbell. His mother was housekeeper at the 
headquarters and his father was the ranch blacksmith. 
His mother died when he was five years old and he went 
to live with his grandmother in Denton County. 

He lived a few years with his Uncle Burk Burnett in 
Fort Worth, where he attended school. Later on, he 
went to Wichita Falls to live with his aunt, Mrs. T. W. 
Roberts, where he graduated from high school. 

He got his first experience in ranching while living 
with an Uncle who owned a ranch near Iowa Park, Texas. 
~ Jn 1905, he rode horseback from Wichita Falls to 
Knox City, where he joined his father. It took three days 
to make the trip. The first night he stayed at Dundee and 
the second one in Seymour. 
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During his first spring in Knox County, his father 
branded and gave him heifers to start his herd. As soon 
as he had enough money, he bought five registered cows, 
the first registered cattle in Knox County. 

On June 10, 1909, he went to Benjamin on the morn- 
ing train, to transact business matters. He was returning 
on the evening train, when a tornado blew the two pas- 
senger coaches off the track. The engine was disconnected 
by the crash and was brought on to Knox City to get 
doctors, nurses and medicine for the ones who were hurt. 
Somehow, Campbell lost his shoes and had to come in 
barefooted. 

On November 7, 1916, he married Miss Josephine 
Hooper from Nomangee, Texas, who was teaching in the 
Knox City School at the time. They have two sons, 
Bruce Jr. and Tom Robert; both are graduates of Texas 
A & M College. 

He became president of The Citizens State Bank when 
it was organized 1920, and has been connected with the 
bank ever since. 


The T. A. Brown Family 


This young couple started their new life on a farm 
near Anson, Texas, where their two eldest daughters, 
Mayme and Alta, were born. 

In 1900, Mr. Brown moved his family to Floydada, 
Texas, where he engaged in ranching. During these early 
years, news concerning cheap farmland in west Texas 
(Knox County) reached the Browns. After much deliber- 
ation, they sold everything and started for the little 
town of Knox City on July 10, 1906. This move was one 
never to be paralleled or forgotten. The trip began with 
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two covered wagons ame with household goods, fol- 
lowed by the Browns in a fringed-top surrey. 

All went as well as was possible in those days, until 
they came to the Brazos River. The wagons reached the 
opposite bank of the river and right there they stayed 
stuck for two long days. With all the horses, men and 
talk, they came very near to never moving the wagons. 
During all this time the reddest, muddiest water a person 
ever saw was soaking into the contents of the wagons. 
The surrey managed to get across without any unusual 
difficulties, which were enough at the best. 

Mr. Brown bought a farm four miles West of Knox 
City, but he built a home in town, where he went in the 
hardware business with Mr. Gound. It was while living 
here that a son, G. W., and a daughter, Lera, were born. 
During these years, Dr. Pope was the family physician. 
Dr. Edwards was well-known by the Browns back in the 
horse and buggy days and later became the family 
physician. 

After spending many years in the hardware business, 
Mr. Brown’s interest turned to farming. 

In the years that followed, the Brown children grew 
up and married. Mayme married Kimball Davis and they 
live in Laredo, Texas. They have a daughter and a son. 
The daughter, Mary Evelyn, married M. H. Hanson Jr. 
and they nake their home in Hermleigh, Texas. They 
have three daughters, Mary Carolyn, Marvis June and 
Virginia. Mary Carolyn will enter college next year, 
with the other two finishing high school the same year. 
_ Kimball Davis, the son, is in Spain on a Fulbright 
Scholarship, doing research in history for his Ph.D. from 
the University of Texas. 

Alta, the second daughter of the Brown’s, married 
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Chester Bowden and they reside in Munday, Texas. 
Their daughter, Marilyn Gean, married Jerry Edwards and 
they live in Waco, Texas. They have two daughters, 
Christy and Marta. 

G. W. Brown married Pauline Beasley and lives in 
Plainview, Texas. Their daughter, Carolyn Rose, is in 
Texas Tech, enjoying her freshman year of college. 

Lera Brown married O. B. Pausel. They made their 
home in Fort Worth, Texas where he was engaged in 
the lumber business until his death, and where she con- 
tinued to live. 

In later years, upon retiring, Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
moved to Munday, where he passed away a few years 
ago and where Mrs. Brown still lives. Although she is 
very feeble, she is a lovely hostess and is delighted to 
welcome her many friends at anytime. 


XIII Rhineland 


One day in 1895, two men were living at Windhorst, 
Texas. One was Father Joseph Reisdorff, who was the 
first pastor of the new settlement of Windthorst. The 
other one was Hugo Herchenback, a land agent. They 
started out across the country looking for a location for 
a new Catholic settlement. After traveling a long dis- 
tance, they found they were in Knox County, in a valley 
along the Brazos River, located six miles north of Mun- 
day. They decided this spot, with its fertile soil and mild 
climate, would be a perfect place for a settlement. 

At this time, J. C. League and George Mann were liv- 
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ing at Galveston and owned 52,000 acres of land in Knox 
County. 

In the winter of 1895, Father Reisdorff and Hugo 
Herchenbach went to Galveston to see Mr. League about 
land for a German settlement, to which Mr. League 
agreed to assign 12,000 acres for a new colony located in 
the fertile river basin. The necessary papers were drawn 
up and the contract was received with the official notary 
seal February 1, 1895, which was the beginning of the 
little town of Rhineland, named for a section in Germany. 

A man named James Hyland and his sons, Tom and 
Joe, were Catholics living on the land before the colony 
was started. They lived in a dugout back in a hill on 
the Brazos River. Two other Catholic families, the Cart- 
wrights and Rutledges, were living in Knox County very 
early, but not on colony land. The Rutledges were par- 
ents of Mrs. Cartwright. 

On March 19, 1895, Father Reisdorff and Hugo 
Herchenbach started building the project and before 
many months, had erected a colony house with a tiny 
colony around it. 


Arrival of the Settlers 


Peter Loran was born February 19, 1874, in Karl- 
suthe, Russia, of a French father and a German mother. 
Coming to America in 1892, at the age of 18, he had been 
living at Windthorst, Texas, for three years, when he and 
his brother-in-law, Joe Hoepfner, and Ben Bechtel started 
for the new colony, of Rhineland on February 19, 1895. 
They were the first Catholics to enter the colony on 
February 21, 1895. They camped west of Archer City on 
the twentieth of February and traveled all the next day 
reaching Seymour after dark, where they spent the night. 
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They completed the thirty-mile trip the next day to what 
is now Rhineland. There was snow on the ground with 
the temperature about ten degrees above zero; cold 
weather for this part of the country. 

Circulars were distributed everywhere, advertising 
the land for German Catholics. The first to buy land in 
the new colony was Mr. Bruckner and Mr. Vogle from 
Iowa. When they arrived, they found Father Reisdorff. 
Hugo Herchenbach and Peter Loran all living in a small 
three-room house, which was also a church and post 
office. 

These two men from Iowa went back home and told 
their families what a wonderful country they had found 
in Texas and they moved to Rhineland in 1896. 

By this time, five others had bought land: Victor 
Redder and George Altepeterwith and their families, and 
three bachelors, Joe Gruppe, Peter Schint and Bernard 
Brunse. 

These first settlers had a shortage of food. They 
killed rabbits, birds, and possums for their meat and 
ground corn in their coffee grinders for their own bread. 

The year of 1896 was a hard year for the little colony. 
It only sprinkled a little in April and rained about the 
middle of August. With a crop failure, things looked bad. 
Some people would have left Rhineland then, but they 
couldn't—they had invested everything they had into 
this venture and held on by sheer necessity with the 
help of Mr. League, they got through the worst time 
they ever experienced. 

The year of 1897 brought one of the best crops Rhine- 
land ever made. It was a bumper crop, as recalled by 
Peter Loran. They were still gathering their crops as late 
as April 1898. With the good year, everyone had new 
hopes and were satisfied, since prospects were so good. 
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Peter Loran, backed by others, bought the first McCor- 
mick self-binder, to cut grain in Rhineland. The same 
year, he bought a small threshing machine. 

With the big crop of 1897, people experienced much 
trouble in getting their cotton ginned, a lot of the time 
having to haul it to Seymour, which took two or three 
days. In 1898, Loran decided to build a gin. Everyone 
gladly pitched in and helped haul it from Seymour, and 
then helped to erect it, having it ready in time for the 
new crop. 

The post office was in the colony house a short time 
after the first settlers began arriving. Mail was brought 
in by Peter Loran on horseback or horse and buggy twice 
a week from Goree through 1895 and 1896. But after 
the bumper crop, he turned to farming and ginning. 
The Bichels and the Homers were pioneers who carried 
the mail, getting it from Ample, a small post office on the 
main Seymour and Haskell route, located about six miles 
south of Goree on the edge of Haskell County. Others 
who were early postmasters were Hugo Herchenbach 
the first at the colony house, succeeded by John Menges, 
and then Arnold Noll, who held the job until his death 
in 1917. Finally, Rhineland became a rural route out of 
Munday. 

Pete Loran had the first gristmill in Knox County. 
People from far and near would bring their corn to have 
it ground. He didn't receive much profit, as corn was 
25 cents per bushel and grinding was on a toll basis. 

In 1911, Joe Decker drove his herd of turkeys to 


‘Munday, a distance of ten miles, to the market and the 


birds brought 10 cents per pound. 

In 1898, Mr. Kosusnick came to Rhineland and built 
the first blacksmith shop, selling out to Gerhard Moore 
in 1900. He in turn sold it to Paul Unger, and he to Mr. 
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Karolus. In 1900, Henry Gier sold his farm and put ina 
store which made the second one. Hugo and Arnold 
Noll had built the first one in 1897 and opened for bus- 
iness in 1898. In 1917, John Andres bought out Henry 
Gier, and the Rhineland Farmers Union bought the Noll 
store. 

In 1897, August Homer and _ his family moved to 
Rhineland. He started the first band, which included his 
four boys, Joe, John, Anton and Kilian; also Emil Gier 
and Peter Loran. 

As time passed, more people came to Rhineland and 
the band grew by leaps and bounds. In 1900, Blase 
Kulawik came from Germany and he was made leader 
of the band. He had the members suggest a name for 
the band, and the one chosen was The Lone Star Band 
of Rhineland, the one entered by Peter Loran. Soon 
neighboring towns began starting bands. Then it was 
suggested to meet at Rhineland and organize a County 
Organization. They voted to have a mass band concert 
every Sunday afternoon at different towns each time. 
The first one was held at Goree which drew a large 
crowd. 


More Early Settlers 


Joseph Albus came from Washburn, Iowa, to Knox 
County in 1898. He was a blacksmith by trade and took 
a keen interest in school affairs, serving as trustee for 
18 years. 

In 1898, a widow, Mrs. Nagel, and her five boys came 
from Dupage County, Illinois to Rhineland. 

John F. Stengel Sr. moved his family from Menard 
County, Texas to Rhineland in 1900, by covered wagons, 
a hack and a buggy. He also drove forty-seven head of 
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cattle through and it took eleven days to make the trip. 

August Homer and his family arrived in 1897, from 
Dupage County, Illinois. He loaded all his furniture, 
farm implements, teams and three of his oldest boys 
into a freight car, and sent them to Texas. He and the 
rest of the family came by passenger train to Seymour, 
where they were met by someone who took them on to 
Rhineland, their future home. After traveling a week, 
the boys and freight arrived in Seymour, where their 
father met them, and they came on to Rhineland in 
their wagons with all their possessions. 

Mr. Gore was a Southern plantation owner, who had 
been a captain in the Confederate Army. He lived on a 
farm between Rhineland and Knox City, taking care of 
the colony matters that required desk work for Mr. 
League. 

Walter Jungman was born in 1894 in Austin County, 
Texas and came when only a few months old with his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Jungman, and family to 
Milam County, Texas. They lived there until 1900, when 
they moved on to Knox County, settling at Rhineland. 
In 1915, he married Annie Zimmer, who had came to 
Rhineland with her parents in 1900. 

Mary Gier was the first baby born in Rhineland, but 
lived only a short time. The first infant to be buried 
in the Rhineland Cemetery was a Gruendel girl. 

The first marriage in the colony was that of Peter 
Loran and Clara Schumacher on February 21, 1898. They 
were married by Fatther Joseph Reisdorff in the little 
wooden church. 

Louis Cartwright was the first child baptized in 
Rhineland, who in later years, became sheriff of Knox 
County. 

The first woman to come to the colony was Mrs. Vic- 
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tor Redder in 1896, and was the only woman there for 
two years. She cooked, washed clothes and mended for 
the pioneer men before their families arrived. She was 
known as the mother of Rhineland. 

When these early settlers arrived, they hauled their 
lumber from Seymour, a distance of thirty miles or so. 
The road followed the river all the way from Seymour 
west across Knox County, with only one farm by the 
roadside, and just enough water for its own stock. A 
shower would fill up the holes in the creek along the 
way where they would water their horses, but that water 
didn't last long. These kind of trips were made for six 
years. But as people arrived and settled along the road 
to Seymour, they dug or drilled wells and put up wind- 
mills or pumps which supplied plenty of watering places. 


Schools at Rhineland 


Rhineland Common District School was organized in 
1898, with Victor Redder Sr., Emil Gier, and John 
Schumacher as trustees. Miss Kate Roe was the first 
teacher and classes were held in one room of the rectory. 
In 1899, a one-room schoolhouse was built, with John 
Keckersen as teacher. During the next year, another room 
was added. 

In 1906, a new schoolhouse was built, with later 
additions of more rooms. Then in 1926, the brick building 
was built, which consisted of four rooms, an auditorium, 
library, laboratory and the superintendent’s office. 

The majority of students in the lower grades attend 
the parochial school, while the older ones go to the 
Common District School. 
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More Arrivals in Rhineland 


John Andres came to Rhineland in 1901. Joseph Albus 
moved his family from Iowa in 1899. William Belling- 
hause from Nebraska in 1903. Peter Blake, from Waller, 
Texas, in 1904. Anton Brown came with his parents from 
Nebraska in 1901. Joseph Decker from Manor, Texas, in 
1899. Fetch from Schulenburg, Texas, in 1900. Anton 
Homer arrived in 1897 with his parents from Illinois. 
Henry Birkenfield came in 1899; his wife, Catherine 
Bruckner, came with her parents, the John Bruckners, 
in 1896. John and Ida Jungman came from Milam, Texas, 
in 1900. John Klug came from Iowa in 1902. Joseph Koe- 
nig, from Miller City, Ohio, in 1904; his wife, Alice 
Stubel, came with her mother and two sisters from Iowa 
in April 1902 (her mother later married Arnold Noll, 
who was an early merchant in Rhineland). Blase and 
Anna Kulawik came from Yorktown, Texas, in 1900. Frank 
Kuehler came with his parents from Kansas, in 1898. 
The Wilde family, from New Mexico in 1899. Nick 
Peysen from Iowa in 1905. Victor Redder Sr. from 
Cherokee, Iowa, in 1896. Mike Rruckner, from Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, in 1896. John Decker, from Menard, Texas, 
1902. Henry Duesterhaus, from Menard Texas, in 1902. 
Stephen Duesterhaus, from Manor, Texas, in 1891. Ferdi- 
nand Fetsch, from Schulenburg, Texas, in 1901. Arthur 
Jungman from Buckholt Texas, in 1901. Joseph Kuchler 
came with his parents from Kansas in 1899. Liberatus 
Loran came in 1906 from Russia. Aloyscius Urbanczyk 
came from Panna Maria, Texas, with his parents in 1902; 
Anna Schumacher’s (his wife) parents came in 1897. 

The Joseph Verhalen family came from Cleve, Ger- 
many. With his three sons, Theodore, Herman and Wil- 
liam, he arrived in America in 1853. Gerard, an older son, 
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had come in 1852, settling in Wisconsin. Gerard’s boy, 
Steve, settled at Scottville, Texas, in 1905. Matthias, son 
of Theodore, came to Rhineland in 1899. Herman Ver- 
halen’s boys all remained in Wisconsin. William Verhalen 
was father of Reverend Father Verhalen, a missionary, 
and Frank Verhalen of California. 

On February 21, 1945, Rhineland celebrated their fifty 
years of settlement with a Golden Jubilee. 


The Following Data was Secured by Jack Idol 
of Benjamin 


Mr. League acquired the Knox County land in 1892. 
He passed away on January 13, 1916, and the property 
went to his widow, Mrs. Nellie B. League. In 1932, she 
conveyed all the Knox County property to her grand- 
children, Waters S Davis Jr. and Catherine ( Davis ) 
Gauss. who are owners. 

In 1938, Mrs. League, Mr. Waters S. Davis Sr. and 
Harper Anderson all passed away. Mr. Anderson was a 
legal adviser and general manager of League properties, 
which consists of 2500 acres north of the Brazos River, 
1800 acres in grassland and 7000 acres in farms. 

Waters S. Davis Jr. is general manager and lives in 
League City, Texas, with offices in Galveston, Texas. 
Mr. J. C. League played a major part in the early existence 
of the little town of Rhineland. 

The summer of 1928 was the busiest one Rhineland 
ever knew—work began on the new church. They made 
the building bricks in a small brick factory set up nearby. 
The church is a beautiful building situated on a slight 
rolling hill and can be seen for miles around. 

Pete Loran must have been a wonderful man and had 
such a brilliant mind. Someone remarked not so long 
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ago that Pete could have been a rich man had he 
thought more of his own security and less of others. But 
that wasn’t his way of doing things. He wanted the best 
for the little colony and its people. With a leader like 
him behind them, they couldn't fail. ? 
It was his helping others that enabled him to carr 
on a successful life. His passing was a great loss to the 
people he loved so much. 


XIV Home Life 


As far as we know, Knox County was free of all the 
savages by the time our first pioneers arrived in the 
late 1870's. They at least didn’t have them to contend 
with, as did the first settlers who settled on land that 
is today our neighboring counties. 

The life of the pioneers was a lonely one indeed, but 
in their own way was a happy one. Pneumonia and 
typhoid were two of the worst enemies. These diseases 
proved to be fatal more times than not. 

The early day treatment (not cure) for a cold was a 
good foot soaking in a dish pan of hot water, followed 
by all the hot lemonade you could hold. If the throat 
became sore, a teaspoon of sugar and coal oil was given 
the patient. If for some reason or another, this didn’t 
help relieve the discomfort, out came the old flannel 
rag dipped in hot grease, turpentine and coal oil, which 
was put on the chest. As you toasted in front of the fire 
it felt nice and warm, but after you dozed off to sleep 
and then awoke, it was a cold, clammy, gooey mess. 
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Sometimes when it really got serious, the mustard plaster 
was applied. Congestion was forgotten as you doctored 
the blisters across your chest. 

In the middle of a cold winter night, when you heard 
a cry from one of your offspring that he or she had the 
earache, a few drops of warm sweet oil was dropped 
into the ear. Another remedy was to heat some salt in 
a pan. This was poured into a corner of a flour sack, and 
put over the ear as a hot pad. 

For a insect bite or sting, a chaw of tobacco was 
applied to the affected spot. When some member of the 
family stepped on a nail, they sat with their foot in a pan 
of coal oil. 

Before winter set in, a trip to the nearest town was 
made, to lay in a supply of groceries and other necessary 
things, of which asafetida was always included and con- 
sidered a family necessity. Every member of the family, 
from Grandpa to the tiniest baby, wore a wad tied to a 
string around his neck. Asafetida was foul-smelling, but 
was supposed to ward off all kinds of diseases, including 
the grippe. You didn’t feel bad about wearing it to school, 
for everyone smelled the same as you. 

About all the furniture the pioneer had was a home- 
made table and an old bench for the smaller children. 
The rest of the family sat on nail kegs, boxes or stools 
they had made. He also had a stove or fireplace that was 
used for both heating and cooking. A cook table was a 
very important piece of furniture, as this was where the 
dough was rolled, cakes made, meat sliced, coffee ground 
and other uses, including being the place where the dish 
pan sat as you washed piles of dirty dishes. 

The bedsteads were usually just plain iron or home- 
made bunks. The water bucket and wash pan sat on a 
shelf or homemade table, with a mirror (the only one) 
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hanging above. A nail for the towel (a piece of a cotton 
sack) was on the right side, low enough so it could be 
reached by the small-fry of the family. 

In the homes where family prayer played an impor- 
tant part in daily life, the family would gather together 
before going to bed for prayer. With the passing of time, 
many people ask, “I wonder what happened to this old 
time custom that was so wonderful?’ 


XV More Knox County Families 


Our Journay to Knox County 
(by Annie Gray Giles Henderson) 


“It was just before Christmas in 1900, that we left our 
old home in Johnson County, Texas, bound for Knox. 
Before we reached our destination, it got cold and snowed 
on us. When we stopped to make camp for the night, 
Papa would stretch a tent over the wagon tongue. We 
made beds for Papa and the oldest children. Mama, who 
had a tiny baby, occupied the wagon with the younger 
children. There were eight children and our parents 
who made that trip. 

“Mama had an old hen that was setting in a nail keg, 
which she refused to leave behind. So, when we loaded 
our belongings into the wagons, the old hen on her eggs 
in the keg came along. A short time after getting settled 
in our new surroundings, the time came for the eggs to 
hatch. Every single egg produced a healthy chick. 

“I guess back in those days everything you couldn't 
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bring with you or that was left behind was missed sooner 
or later. I remember Mama saying, ‘Tll bet the next time 
I move, I'll move my old slop bucket."” 


The Harris Family 
(Mrs. J. C. Stevens) 


“My parents came from Tennessee to Archer County, 
Texas. They lived there until 1901, when we moved to a 
farm on the border of Knox and Haskell Counties. 

“When we came through what was later to become 
Munday, it was just a wide place in the road. We were 
just an ordinary family coming to a new country, living 
in a lean-to, until Dad could haul lumber from Stamford 
and build another room. 

“We went to school in a one-room school house, that 
was used for church once or twice a month. Once in a 
while, someone would give a party where we played 
snap, and danced to the tunes of, ‘Old Joe Clark, ‘Ain't 
Going to Rain no More’ and ‘Skip-to-my-Lou, my 
Darling.’ 

“The parents of J. C. Stevens moved to this area in 
1906.” 


The Weaver Family 


Bert Weaver came with his parents to this area at 
the age of two years. They located in the Cliff community, 
a little town on the line of Haskell and Knox Counties, 
which included three or four stores, a wagon yard and 
a blacksmith shop. 

“This was beautiful country, with the mirages in the 
morning, and the jack-o-lanterns dancing across the 
prairie at night. 
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“All the people went together and built a large 
tabernacle out on the open prairie, where everyone went 
to church. There would be long processions of wagons 
and buggies winding their way across the prairie to 
church. On one of these occasions, some of the young 
folks were racing to see who could get to the tabernacle 
first. A wheel came off of one of the buggies, throwing 
the girl out. Fortunately enough, she wasn’t injured. 

“My grandfather was the first preacher to preach a 
sermon at Cliff. 

We lived at this place a long time, when Father 
decided he could do better if he moved on west, where 
he could get more land to farm. So, with four wagons, 
two teams to each wagon, we started on our journey. 

“Somewhere near O’Brien, I saw a sight that was very 
amusing to me as a small boy. It was a steam engine 
pulling four or five wagons loaded with steel for the 
railroad they were building from O’Brien to Knox City. 

“After several years out West, Father moved back to 
Knox City, to a farm west of town. We lived there until 
moving to the farm north of Munday, and where he 
died in later years. Mother then leased the farm out and 
moved into town, where she lived until her death a few 
years ago. 

“After the building of the railroad to Knox City, the 
little town of Cliff was moved to Knox City.” 


Jim Waddington 


- Jim Waddington arrived in Munday in 1903. He was 
a carpenter but they called him a jack-of-all-trades. Any- 
thing that you wanted done, he could do it. 

One day, one of his neighbors, a Mr. Bailey, decided 
to have his house painted. Since Jim could do almost 
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anything, Mr. Bailey was having him figure out for how 
much money he could do the job. While they were dis- 
cussing the matter, a competitor, who did only painting, 
walked up. They all spoke and exchanged a few words. 
One of the men, calling the painter by name, asked him 
how he was doing. He replied, “If there wasn t so many 
trying to paint around here, | would do real good.” 


Samuel Willard Reeves 


In 1903, S. W. Reeves moved his family from Albany, 
Kentucky, to Munday, Texas. His family included his 
wife and these children: Marvin, Guy, Victor, Elibabeth, 
Maggie, James, Raymond and Ina. 

Two of his brothers had come to Knox County earlier; 
Andrew in the late 1880’s and Jim in 1890, followed 
shortly by his Uncle George Reeves. Dave, another 
brother, came in 1906. 

The Reeves family owned land north and east of 
Munday, with Uncle George’s land bordering the town. 
He donated every other lot, north and east of the square, 
to anyone who would establish a business. He erected 
the St. George Hotel, the first to be built in Munday. 
One of Uncle George’s daughters married Walter Cou- 
sins, the drugstore cowboy, as everyone called him. 

Andrew Reeves operated the first gin in Knox County, 
located at Kasoga. J. R. (Jim) Reeves was sheriff of 
Knox County from 1892 to 1908. 

In 1892, a man by the name of R. J. Smith, came here 
and organized the New Hope Church. In 1905 the name 
was changed to the First Baptist Church. 

Marvin Reeves, son of S. W. Reeves, remarked that 
from 1905, he has served as clerk under the following pas- 
tors of the First Baptist Church: D. James, who organized 
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a mission at Lake Creek; R. G. M. Eiland; J. H. Nichol- 
oson; J. A. Mays; J. H. Brendell; Elder Specks; C. A. 
Powell; W. R. Underwood; J. H. McCauley; J. O. Heath; 
P. D. Obrien; W. H. Albertson; H. A. Pollanac; Robert 
Lloyd; Grady Allison and Robert Young. | 

On the twenty-first of April 1905, Marvin helped to 
survey lots in the Reeves and Musser addition to the 
town of Munday. 

One day, a strip of a boy knocked on Campbell’s 
door. Inquiring for Mr. Campbell, he was told that he 
was at the office, but to come on in and eat dinner with 
them. When he picked up courage enough to go in, he 
saw the longest table he had ever seen in his life, piled 
full of good food and the family preparing to eat. Feeling 
very much out of place, he said “I just want to see Mr. 
Campbell about a job.” Someone spoke up and told him 
he could telephone Mr. Campbell. Not knowing how to 
operate the thing, but under the direction of someone, 
he gave the handle the necessary twists, picked up the 
receiver and heard Mr. Campbell’s voice on the other 
end. 

“Well, what can I do for you?” said Mr. Campbell. 

“T want to know if you need any cotton pickers and 
how much do you pay?” said the boy. 

“Yes, I need some hands, and I pay eighty-five cents 
per hundred and your board,” said Mr. Campbell. 

“That's too cheap I cain’t work for that,” replied 
the boy, Marvin Reeves. 


Other Early Settlers 


In 1903, J. F. Claborn bought a farm northeast of 
Munday, adjoining the Reeves farm on the east. 
B. H. Howard was a large landowner east of Munday, 
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with a large family. I. F. Bolander lived south of town. 
He had a large family of boys. Some of them were: John, 
Clint, Clever, Willie and Harvey. Mr. Bolander was a 
successful wheat farmer. J. A. Tines lived out west of 
town. J. D. Henderson built a fine home in the Red Top 
community in 1910. R. L. Myers bought land west of 
Munday and built a half-dugout for his first home. He 
was a successful farmer. 

J. E. Crouch, a barber who was a neighbor of the 
Reeves back in Kentucky, located in Goree. Uncle George 
Reeves helped rear some of the children, after the mother 
died. In 1901, J. A. Warren settled in Knox County, 
coming from Bird Town, Tennessee, the same town 
where S. W. Reeves was married. 


Mollie (Cobb) Dickerson 

In 1904, Mrs. Mollie Dickerson, a widow from Hill 
County, Texas, moved her family to Knox County. Her 
children were: Will, Ida, Mary, Dottie, Addie and Elmer. 
She bought the St. George Hotel, which she and the 
children operated for several years. The job ot washing 
dishes usually fell on her son, Elmer, who hated the 
thought of it. With piles of dirty dishes to be washed 
every single day, he was overjoyed at the prospects of 
his mother going out of the hotel business. 


The Atkeison Family 
William Henry and Clara (Billingsley ) Atkeison 
moved from Rockwall, Texas, to Munday in 1904, where 
he instituted Atkeison’s Food Store, which he operated 
many years before retiring. Their children were: Dick, 
Hollis, Henry, Thelma, Louise, Kathleen, Virginia and 
Frances. 
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Dick married Iosa Ferguson April 12, 1921, in Mun- 
day, and went in business with his father. He continued 
to operate the store after his father’s death and up until 
his own retirement. Then the firm changed hands and 
at this time it was the oldest original business in Munday. 

Dick and Iosa had two daughters. Ann lives in Fort 
Worth, and Dixie Nell married J. E. Reeves Jr. and lives 
in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

After retiring from the grocery business, Dick looked 
after his farm and ranching interests in Knox and Baylor 
Counties. Through the years, he served on the City Coun- 
cil, the Munday School Board, was a member of the 
Board of Stewards of the Methodist Church and was ac- 
tive in Chamber of Commerce work. He was a veteran 
of World War I, serving on a submarine during the con- 
flict. He was also a director of the First National Bank 
of Munday for many years. He passed away July 16, 1961. 

Virginia Atkeison married Bruce Burnett, and lived 
on the Burnett ranch several years before building their 
home in Munday, where they reside today, and from 
where they continue in the ranching and farming business. 

Kathleen married W. M. Huskinson. He was employed 
at Atkeison’s Food Store a long time before moving to 
Wichita Falls. 

Frances married E. M. Roberts, who was a dentist at 
Munday in the early 1930’s, before moving to Amarillo, 
Texas. 

Thelma and Louise followed teaching careers. Mrs. 
E. W. Eberly lives in Albuquerque, New Mexico, and Mrs. 
T. L. Stall at Midland, Texas. Hollis and Henry Atkeison 
both live at Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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Mrs. Elnor Rosann (Cousins) Diggs 


“I was just a little girl when my parents moved near 
Munday. I remember hearing them say that the first train 
arrived in Munday. It arrived on sixth day of the sixth 
month, 1906, at six P.M. The whistle was blown six 
times by George Reeves who was 66 years old. 

“I have heard my brother (Walter Cousins) relate 
that the principal items of merchandise in stock in his 
drugstore were strychnine in pound tin cans, and carbon 
monoxide in metal barrels. The former was for poisoning 
wolves and the latter was used for killing prairie dogs. 
It was put in the hole and then closed up, suffocating 
them in their holes. 

“The coming of the train brought a lot of conven- 
iences that we previously didn’t have. We enjoyed watch- 
ing the passenger train pass every morning. We were 
usually out on the screened-in porch, turning the crank 
on the ice cream freezer, making ice cream for dinner. 


Mrs. Sallie Robertson 


On October 24, 1900, the Richard Alexander family, 
parents of Sallie Robertson, arrived in Munday from 
Cawell County, Texas. With them were their children: 
George, Jim, Jess, Raygulas, Luke, Fred, Bell, Sallie Edna, 
Sophronia and Edd. 

As time passed their daughter, Sallie Edna, married 
a Hardin boy. They had one son, Fayette. Her second 
marriage was to a Mr. Yost, their two children, a son and 
daughter, were named Jessie and Grace. 

In 1909, she married Doctor James Robertson, who 
was an only son of Decatur and Barbara Robertson. He 
came to Munday in 1907 with his father (his mother had 
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previously passed away). He went in partnership with 
Doctor Bivens, another early doctor in this area, 

Doctor James and Sallie had one daughter, Jimmie 
Bullington. 


F. O. Westmoreland 


In 1908, the parents of F. O. Westmoreland and an 
uncle, Polk Westmoreland, came to Knox County from 
near Rockdale, Texas, when F. O. was only five years old. 

As the railroad extended to Benjamin, they came by 
train that far, and then traveled by covered wagon out 
across the prairie, following a long, dim, winding trail 
to Gilland, where both families bought land for 22 dollars 
per acre. At this time, there wasn’t much land under 
cultivation, but quite a lot of people had moved in— 
the Cooks, Horns, Porges, Faulkners, Ilsengs, Burgesses 
and the Dockerys. As Mr. Westmoreland remarked, “They 
were good ones, too.” 

The elder Westmoreland passed away in 1924 and his 
brother; Polk, in 1953. Mrs. Westmoreland is 88 years 
old now. 


The J. A. C. Sweatt Family 


“In December 1902, my father moved his wife and 
ten children to Knox County from Taylor County, Texas, 
locating on a three hundred and twenty acre farm in the 
Gillespie community. Our neighbors were: Jim Gibson, 
J. B. Jones, F. M. Harrison, Mel Lowery, Charlie Gillespie 
and Uncle Abb Stephens. 

“There is one incident that I recall very clearly. Some- 
time after coming to Knox County, I decided it was 
time for me to get out on my own. I was thirteen 
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years old at the time. I packed a few belongings and 
left without my parents’ knowledge. I ended up over in 
Haskell County working on a farm. I had been there about 
seven weeks when along came a peach peddler. He 
told my father where he had seen a boy of the descrip- 
tion father had given him. In a day or so, he came after 
me and took me home. But it wasn’t long before I got 
the urge to leave again, so off I went. I got a job picking 
cotton for a Mr. Stephens. I had worked there long 
enough to buy a horse and saddle, when one day the 
mailman recognized me and told my father. Again I went 
home, but not to stay. After a year or so, I got itchy 
feet and by riding freight trains and hitchhiking, I reached 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, where I found work and 
proved to my father that I was very capable of taking 
care of myself. 


The Session Family 


Before 1900, the parents of Genevee Tyler came to 
Seymour, where she was born, moving on to Knox 
County in 1903, to a farm in the Hemner community. 

One day, when she was about seven years old, she 
came to Munday with her father. Getting to come to 
town then was like going to a picnic. As her father had 
business to transact at the bank, she followed him into the 
bank. While he was occupied with business matters, she 
wandered around walking out one door and her father 
out another. They became separated and she got lost in 
the crowd that usually loafed around the bank. When he 
did find her, it was a scared and weeping little girl who 
rushed into her father’s arms. 

After years of farming, the Sessions bought a hotel 
in Munday, which they operated with the help of the 
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children. The older daughter rode horseback out to 
Gillespie School where she gave music lessons. , 

In later years, Mossy, as she was called, bought 
the place known as Sessions Apartments. She belonged 
to the Pioneers’ Club for all women over fifty years old. 
They met once a week in one of their homes, where they 
played games, sewed or did some kind of handwork. 
Her passing in 1952 was felt by many. 


The Stamps Family 


On the move west, this family came to a little place 
called Gib Town, Texas, where they decided to locate. 
However, after making one crop, they came on to Knox 
County in 1903, settling on a farm that was known as the 
old Priest place a short distance south of Munday. 

One day, Mr. Stamps was plowing in the field when 
a cloud came up and began hailing. Before he could get 
to the house or find shelter, his team became frightened 
and ran away. He tried to keep them circulating until 
he could get them under control. Each time the horses 
made the round, the cotton became shorter and shorter. 
By the time he got them stopped, the hail had wiped 
out his entire crop, leaving knots and bruises all over his 
body. With blood streaming down his face where the 
hailstones had beat him, and with a feeling of despair, 
he headed his team towards home. 


Comical Events 


There is always some comedy mixed with the daily 
routine of life, even in pioneer days, as remembered by 
Ellie (Stamps) Phillips. 

One settler, who was pretty well-to-do, came to town. 
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Getting here after dark, he went to the wagon yard to 
spend the night. After being told what the charges would 
be, he said, “That’s too much money. I won't pay it.” 
Driving over to a vacant lot, he unharnessed his team, 
tying and feeding them and bedded down for the night. 
On arising the next morning, he found that he had tied 
the horses too near the harness and they had eaten the 
collars, which he had made from corn shucks. 

Another neighborhood incident that happened con- 
cerned an elderly lady who was at her son’s home. She 
was helping to take care of his children, who had the 
Whooping Cough. “It’s a bad time for them to have it,” 
said the old lady, “Groceries so high, it’s such a waste 
of good food.” 


Daredevils 


They had daredevils, too, back in those days. One was 
Charlie Fitzgerald. He could climb the side of the City 
Hall like a cat. Standing on his head on top of the 
building, he would announce the ball games. 

Back in his school days, Jenny Munday had the seat 
in front of him and she wore her hair in long braids. 
One day, he proceeded to cut one of them off. Another 
time, he tied Ellie Stamps and her schoolmate to a tree. 
They would have been there all day if somone hadn't 
happened by and untied them. 


Will Phillips 


This young man had come to Knox County from 
Arkansas and was staying at the Ruff’s doing farm work. 
One day, he and another boy were working in the field. 
They had just sat down at the end of the row and had 
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spread their lunch on the ground, when along came a 
tomboy on a runaway mule, running through the dinner 
and ruining it. After getting the mule stopped, she came 
back and told them to just go out in the orchard and 
eat all the fruit they wanted. That tomboy was Ellie 
Stamps, who later married the boy, Will Phillips. 

Will put in a skating rink, the first one in this part of 
the county. They continued to make Munday their home 
after several years on the farm. 


The Burial of Asa Jackson Carter 
(Grandfather of Mrs. Millie Harlan) 


In 1904, Asa Jackson Carter, an early settler in the 
Cliff community, died at the age of eighty-eight years 
old. As he belonged to the W.O.W. Lodge, they had 
charge of the services. 

Mrs. Harlan’s sixteen-year-old brother came to Mun- 
day to tell the lodge members that one of their members 
had died. They loaded the necessary things into a wagon 
and started for Cliff. It was midwinter and the ground 
was covered with ice and snow. It was too cold to ride, so 
they tied the lines to the brake and all walked behind 
the wagon to keep from freezing to death. 

The men folk of the family and a few friends were 
all who could go to the funeral because it was so cold. 


Old Cliff Cemetery 
(Located West of Thorp Store) 


In this old cemetery there is a clue to who some of 
the first settlers in the Cliff community were since they 
or a member of their families are buried here. This is 
what I found on the tombstones that are still standing: 
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Anderson Wells, born February 1, 1826, died July 3, 
1905. 

D. O. Stephens—Died January 1905. 

Gladys, daughter of J. T. and Kate Nicholson, born 
October 6, 1904, died February 1905. 

Sallie (wife) of David Whitford, born December 6, 
1818, died June 2, 1914. 

Wife of S. A. Caufly, born 1856, died November 1907. 

Alford M. (Son) of O. M. and Lirda Hallmark, born 
1904, died March 12, 1904. 

Martha (wife) of J. R. Reed, born May 7, 1841, died 
February 1902. 

A. Y. Parish, born April 19, 1886, died December 6, 
1910. 

Infant son of F. W. and Annie Stephens (no dates). 

Kizziah (wife) of John Matthus, born October 4, 1839, 
died December 3, 1912. 

Eva Gladys, daughter of T. J. and E. E. Smith, born 
May 10, 1913, died 1913. 

Floy (son) of E. H. and M. D. Elder, born January 2, 
1890, died October 30, 1906. 

Opal Francis Hammack, born June 10, 1907, died 
September 15, 1907. 

Thomas Elmer Fowler (son) of T. J., born 1884, died 
1910. 

Layonia Ann Swift, born May 26, 1858, died No- 
vember 27, 1910. 

William Henry Swift, born September 8, 1830, died 
December 21, 1906. 

Martha (wife) of Aurtery Wharton, born 1884, died 
1906. 
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The J. C. Lowe Family 
(Parents of E. E. Lowe) | 

In 1904, Mr. & Mrs. J. C. Lowe and their eight chil- 
dren (Minnie, Josey, Robert, Elmer, Georgia, Edgar, 
Earnest and Vernia) left Gainesville in Cook County, 
Texas, to settle on the Farris Ranch just over the line in 
Haskell County. 

They came in three covered wagons, a hack and a 
one-horse buggy and drove the stock through. It took 
five days to reach their destination. They unloaded all 
the wagons that evening, and the next morning went to 
the cotton patch to pick cotton. The Lattimner boys had 
made a crop on the place that year. 

With the coming of the train to Goree, the family 
moved over in that locality for three or four years. Then 
they moved back to where they first settled, and where in 
later years their son, Elmer, continued to live. They 
moved to Munday a few years ago. The farm is still in 
Elmer’s possession and the eight children of the J. C. 
Lowe family are still living. The parents passed on many 
years ago. 

As families moved into the community, a one-room 
schoolhouse was built which was called Brushy. Soon a 
church was established there, with a cemetery nearby. 
Four families that lived in this vicinity were the Joneses, 
Campbells, Shermans and Bivens; all had eight boys 
each. Munday was the trading center for these people, 
who spent much of their time and money here, and I think 
deserve mentioning. 
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Charlie Mullican 


The Mullicans were from Ellis County, Texas. Coming 
by covered wagon in 1901, by way of Stamford, they 
stayed there a short time before coming on to Knox 
County. They first settled on a farm southwest of Mun- 
day, then moved several times in the vicinity of Munday. 
At one time they lived in the Redtop community where 
the children went to school. 

Many a time on a Sunday night, a large crowd would 
gather at the Mullicans for singing, with Mrs. Mullican 
playing the organ for them. On other occasions, when 
a dance was held for the young folks, she would furnish 
the music until Fletcher Wren and the Barton brothers 
showed up with their fiddles. 

The Mullicans had three small children—Emory, 
Nettie and Dee—when they came to Knox County. In 
1914, they bought a little place in Munday and moved 
into town, where they lived for many years before they 
passed on. 


Fletcher Wren Family 


This young couple and their first baby, Amos, came to 
this area from Eastland County in 1900. They settled on 
a farm on the border of Knox and Haskell Counties, on 
Pony Creek. Their other three children were born in 
Knox County. Mr. Wren was a great lover of music. 
When he was seventeen years old, he traded his gun 
for his first violin. “Home Sweet Home” was the first 
piece of music he learned to play. After coming to Knox 
County, he joined the Barton boys and they went far 
and near playing for dances. 
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The D. M. Waddington Family 


Dave and Annie Waddington were living at Mary- 
ville, Texas. They kept getting glowing reports of the 
famous Knox prairie from a brother of Dave’s, who had 
settled south of Goree. Soon they decided to go west, 
coming by way of Durant, Oklahoma, where they stayed 
a year before coming to Knox County in 1903. He was a 
carpenter by trade and helped build a lot of the buildings 
later on. They had three daughters: Attie (Mrs. M. H. 
Reeves), Alyce (Mrs. J. P. Whittemore) and Lura. Two 
others died early—Laura in 1906 and Opal in 1930. 


Mr. and Mrs. West 


The parents of Tom West (postmaster at Benjamin) 
came to Knox County in the 1880's, settling in Benjamin, 
where their son Tom was born in 1894. They later moved 
to Vera, where he went to his first school in 1900. His 
mother, Mrs. Bertha West, is ninety-six years old, but 
is still able to visit around. 


Luke Alexander 


Luke was born 1884, coming with his parents to Knox 
County in 1900, where he later married and reared a 
family. He was a man of high ideals, always taking his 
stand with those who stood for better things of life and 
for those things that have made this a better community 
in which to live. He was an “Odd Fellow.” His death in 
1926 was a shock to the community. His children were: 
Robert, Edna, Josephine and Cecil. Edna lay dangerously 
ill with typhoid fever at the time this same disease took 
her father’s life. 
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Whittemore 


The A. E. Whittemore family came to Knox County in 
1907, from Parker County, Texas. 


XVI Munday, 1907 


The following is from the Munday Times, Friday, 
August 23, 1907. 

(This was a special edition for advertising Knox 
County and Munday.) 

The Best Wheat County in Texas. Knox County has 
grown more wheat this year than any other county in 
the state. The fact is grain dealers from all parts of Texas 
wheat growing belts have been coming here to buy seed 
wheat for the coming crop. Up-to-date there has been 
85,000 bushels of this year’s wheat crop shipped through 
the Munday elevators and private individuals and there 
is lots of wheat housed in graineries on the farms through- 
out this section. The fact that a wheat crop can be grown 
at such small cost in this county is rapidly forging it to 
the front as the banner wheat county of the state. Mr. 
Eastern Farmer, if it is a county where you can success- 
fully grow wheat, oats, corn, cotton, kaffir corn, milo 
maize, sorgum, millet, peaches, berries, grapes, canta- 
loupes, watermellons, tomatoes and all other kinds of 
vegetables, fine hogs, Jersey cattle, mules, chickens, tur- 
keys and the finest, healthiest babies and more of them 
than you ever saw come to Knox County and we will 
show you the goods. 
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Die oer eee arf 


The man who craves a home all his own, and yearns 
for a reasonable profit upon his labor—we speak of the 
man who earns his money by the “sweat of his face’— 
cannot afford to miss the splendid opportunity that 
awaits him on this famous Knox Prairie. With cash enough 
to make the first payment on 80 or 160 acres of land 
you can come here and in three or four years own the 
land in “Fee Simple.” 

The ball has started. Let’s keep it rolling, even though 
it be uphill for a time. There is no hill but that has a 
top, and when the summit is once reached, we will have 
the fun of seeing the ball roll itself. Better roads, better 
streets, better sidewalks, better sanitation, better health, 
better prosperity and _ better feelings are sure to come 
for Munday. 

Knox County farmers have already harvested and 
saved the largest wheat crop ever grown in the county. 
The corn crop too is made, and it’s a Bumper. 


Growth of Munday in Twenty Months 
_(Taken from the 1907 Munday Times) 


While the country surrounding Munday has had such 
a remarkable growth during the past few years, it has 
not developed as rapidly as the town itself. Two years 
ago the town had a population of about 400 and had no 
positive assurance of a railroad. All merchandise was 
freighted from Stamford and Seymour, 42 and 35 miles 
away. All business and resident houses were cheaply 
built on account of high prices of building material and 
partly on account of an idea that a railroad might some- 
day be built near here and the town moved to it. At this 
time there were three general merchandise stores, two 
small drugstores, a few smaller mercantile establishments, 
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a small unpretentious bank building, one gin and three 
blacksmith shops. Such, in brief, is a description of the 
town the newcomer who came to Munday two years 
ago would see, after covering that long distance of 42 
miles from Stamford by stage. But the Munday of today 
is quite different. The coming of the railroad put new 
life and vigor into the town. The town advantages were 
advertised and soon prospectors from various points began 
to flock here and invest in town and farm property and 
Munday and surrounding country flourished as never 
before. 

From the time the first train glided into town June 
6, 1906, new business sprung up. The newcomer who visits 
Mundy now comes on the splendid passenger train of 
the Wichita Valley Railway, which makes a daily round 
trip from Abilene to Wichita Falls. He finds Munday to 
be a town of 1500 to 2000 inhabitants. All this change 
has come within twenty months. 


New Three-story School Building 


A good school is one of the best advertisers a town 
can have, and in this respect the people of Munday 
intend to be in the front ranks. An election was held 
April 1906 for the purpose of incorporating an independ- 
ent school district. The election went in favor of incorpo- 
ration by a large majority and the Munday Independent 
School District was formed. This district comprises near 
25 square miles of territory, not an acre of which is not 
naturally suitable for cultivation. Outside the corporate 
limits of the town of Munday the greater part is in 
cultivation. 

Soon after incorpation an election was held for the 
purpose of authorizing the issue of bonds to the amount 
of $10,000.00 for the purpose of building a schoolhouse, 
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as the old frame building was in bad repair and entirely 
too small for the rapidly increasing schoolastic population 
of the district. Considerable opposition was shown but 
the election carried by a vote of 81 to 20 in favor of the 
bond issue. A contract was soon let for a handsome three- 
story brick building which will be completed in time for 
next term of school. When completed and furnished it 
will cost about $15,000.00 and will be quite attractive 
and commodious. A strong faculty has been chosen for 
next term and everything indicates a successful term. 

The board is fortunate in securing an able energetic 
man at the head of her school affairs. Professor J. W. 
O’Banion who has served as superintendent during the 
last two years has been reelected. Though a young man, 
he has had ten years experience in teaching and since 
coming to Munday has worked tirelessly for the advance- 
ment of the cause of education in the Munday Independ- 
ent School District. He graduated from North Texas 
College at Denton, Texas in 1895, and has done consider- 
able work at the State University. Of the eight teachers 
employed for next term, six are college graduates and 
all have had considerable experience. Following are their 
names: J. W. O’Banion, Munday; C. A. Gilley, Ector, 
Texas; Miss Pattie Pace, Troupe, Texas; Miss Emma 
Phillips, Miss Elibabeth Butler, Miss Bird Bell, Paris, 
Texas; Miss Ella Wilkinson and another one name 
unknown. 


First National Bank 


The First National Bank began business January 1, 
1904, with a capital stock of $25,000.00 By April 1907, 
the capital stock had increased to $40,000.00 with a $10,- 
000.00 surplus. Its president is W. A. Baker; vice-presi- 
dent, F. G. Alexander; 2nd vice-president, J. F. O'Pool; 
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cashier, W. G. Sherrod; assistant cashier, M. H. Lee, and 
the directors are: W. A. Baker, Chas. Mayes, Rt oVi 
Colbert] > O’Pool, Mac Castles, P. B. Broach, F. G. 
Alexander and W. G. Sherrod. The bank is doing business 
in its own quarters on the southwest corner of the square. 


W. G. Sherrod 


Mr. Sherrod was born in Madison, Arkansas, February 
12, 1878, and came to Knox County in December 1895, 
with his uncle, R. L. Johnson, in whose home he was 
reared from infancy. He engaged in farming until 
February of 1901, when he accepted employment with 
the Alexander Mercantile Co. where he remained until 
January 1906, when he assumed his duties as cashier 
of the First National Bank in Munday. 


Citizens National Bank 


In the spring of 1906, Mr. J. J. Switzer, then of 
Weatherford, came to Munday and organized The Citi- 
zens National Bank with a capital stock of $25,000.00. 
On the first day of June of that year the bank flung open 
its doors and announced to the public that it was ready 
for business. They first opened for business in a little 
frame building on the south side of the square, then in 
1907, moved into a concrete building of their own 
on the southeast corner. 

The officers were: J. N. Campbell, president; W. D. 
Carter, vice-president; Jno. J. Switzer, cashier; R. S. 
Ragsdale, ass't. cashier, and the directors are: J. N. Camp- 
bell, W. D. Carter, W. S. Bailey, Jno. J. Switzer, G. W. 
Reeves, R. S. Ragsdale, J. F. Bolander and R. P. Munday. 
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Mr. J. J. Switzer 


Mr. Switzer was born in Pontitoc County, Mississippi, 
in 1863, and came to Texas with his parents when four 
years old. Most of his life was spent in Comanche County. 
In 1901, he went to Weatherford where he edited the 
daily and weekly Herald of that city until 1906, when 
he disposed of his newpaper property and came to 
Munday. 


New Business 


Luther Briggs, manager of W. C. Bowman Lumber 
Co., was born in Ellis County in 1883, and grew to man- 
hood on the farm. He came to this section in 1901. T. A. 
Layne came to Knox County in 1897, from Young County 
and put in a blacksmith shop, later on buying a 160 
acre farm. Jno. Fisher, a member of the Fisher and 
Clarke drugstore. J. B. Norvill, the city meat market. 
Smith and Wadlington, furniture store. Gray and Gray, 
Leading. Grocery and Hardware. Dr. W. M. Crume came 
in 1902, from Gorman in Eastland County. Dr. J. R. and 
A. A. Smith from Kentucky to Knox County in 1891. 
Dr. Thos. G. Easley, a dentist. Dr. J. T. Lee came in 
1900, from Peaster, Texas. Dr. D. C. Wylie came in 1907. 
John Terry, meat market and restaurant. Oliver and Rosa- 
mond, a gin. Mr. Oliver came to Munday in 1906, from 
Hamilton, went in partnership with E. T. Rosamond and 
built the gin. He was married to Miss DeLura Rosamond. 
Dr. Wm. P. Farrington was born and reared at Huntsville, 
Texas and came to Munday in 1905, and formed a part- 
nership with Dr. J. T. Lee. Munday Mill and Elevator 
Co., J. A. Martin, Manager. 
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Water, Light and Ice for Munday 


We learned that a gentleman representing Eastern 
capital was in the city this week arranging for the loca- 
tion here of a combined water, light and ice plant and 
to purchase land for erection of a standpipe. 


Our Oil Mill 


The coming of the railroad brought possibilities to 
Munday. It was through the efforts of W. A. Earnest, that 
E. P. Bowman and R. L. Heflin, two of Texas’ most 
prominent oil mill men, became interested in building 
a mill for Munday, with R. L. Heflin as manager, then 
later W. A. Earnest. 


Statements From Some of the Early Settlers 


Jas. A. Reed, who moved here in 1888, and settled 
four miles south of Munday, bought 534 acres at $1.00 
per acre and later 160 acres for $3.50 per acre. 

W. C. Beavers said this, “I have been a resident of 
Knox and Haskell Counties for 18 years since I moved 
here from Young County. I never fail to make good crops 
of foodstuff where I give it sufficient attention and on an 
average make one-third to one-half bale of cotton per 
acre.” Mr. Beavers owns a splendid farm six miles south- 
west of town and is not only a good farmer but a good 
citizen. 

R. S. Barton came from Dallas County in 1901, and 
bought 320 acres of land north of town for $6.26 per acre. 

Mr. J. M. Sells, who was born and raised in Sullivan 
County, Tennessee, moved to Baylor County, Texas, in 
1884 and to Knox in 1890. He bought 320 acres north 
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of town in 1897 for $1.00 per acre. He sold the land two 
years later for $18.00 per acre. Mr. Sells said, “I have 
sown 18 crops of wheat in Baylor and Knox Coun- 
ties and have made but two total failures; that was in 
1896 and 1902. My average yield has been about 16 
bushels per acre during the last 10 years. In 1902, we had 
a long drought during May, June and July, but I planted 
maize and kaffir corn August 1, 2 and 3, and made a 
splendid yield. I began raising cotton in 1897, and have 
averaged making from one-third to two-thirds bales per 
acre.” Mr. Sells has disposed of his farm property and 
invested in town property in Munday. 


N. L. Newsom 


I came to this county the dryest year Texas ever saw, 
or at least the present generation ever saw. The last day 
of April 1886, I ate the first grub I ever tasted in Knox 
County. Yes, I had $175 in money and two horses and 
one wagon that I would not give my wife’s buggy horse 
for today. There were no people here then except stock- 
men. However, ten or fifteen families settled on the prairie 
during that summer and fall. Yes, it was right lonesome, 
but we had a good time. We had lots of antelope. Yes, I 
came from Kansas, and that reminds me of what a cow 
man said to me when I told him that I had settled out 
in the center of this prairie. He asked me where I was 
from, and when I told him Kansas, he said, “Oh, well, 
that accounts for it. I have always heard that a Kansas 
man had more gall than brain.” 
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Jas. R. Reeves 


One of Knox County’ most prominent and distin- 
guished citizens is Hon. Jas. R. Reeves, who is now 
serving his third term as sheriff and tax collector. “I 
came to Knox County from Young County sixteen years 
ago, said Mr. Reeves, “and I have witnessed but one 
failure in crops. I consider this one of the best farming 
countries to be found anywhere.” The county jail at 
Benjamin shelters but one lone prisoner and but two 
felony cases stand on the docket. One of these is of 
nine years standing, being a case of horse theft. 


J. G. Parrish 


Mr. Parrish lives seven miles southwest of Munday on 
rural route No. 1. He came to Knox County in December 
of 1902, from Tennessee. After making good crops in 
1905 and 1906, he built a nice country home and now 
has one of the choiest small farms in Knox County. 


J. F. Bolander 


One of Knox County’s best fixed farmer citizens is Jacke 
Bolander, who owns 1400 acres of choice farming land 
south of Munday. He came from Brown County during 
the year of 1886. “I built the first shack that was ever 
built on the now famous Knox Prairie,” said Mr. Bolander, 
“and the country was then used for grazing purposes only. 


G. H. Isbell 


Another substantial pioneer citizen of this county, he 
came in 1888, and has engaged in farming ever since 
coming to Knox County. 
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R. B. Wilson 


He was born in Little Rock, Arkansas, in 1876, and 
came to Texas in 1887. Mr. Wilson is known all over 
this western country. He was with the Wild West show 
for many years. He rode the greatest bucking bronco 
that ever came down the pike at San Antonio in the 
presence of 10,000 people. Retiring from the show, he 
came back to Knox County in 1900, and married Miss 
Bertie Stamps. He had a livery business, which he later 
sold for 6000 dollars and bought a farm south of town 
where he now lives (1907). 


Rev. R. G. M. Eiland 


Pastor of the Baptist Church here, he was born in 
Tuskegee, Alabama, 58 years ago (1907), moving to 
Knox County very early and serving churches at Vera 
and Benjamin. He was also very influential in having 
the churches at Knox City and Hefner constructed. 


P. B. Broach 


One of the publishers of this paper came to this coun- 
try from Limestone County, Texas, in the spring of 1888. 
He bought 160 acres of land on Lake Creek, paying 
200 dollars for it. Later on, he bought 3400 acres more, 
paying two to five dollars per acre for it. 


G. W. Wren 


He came to Knox County, August 3, 1900, and these 
are his own words: my total assets were sixty dollars in 
money, one span of mules and a wagon. I bought 80 
acres of land at $3.50 per acre. In 1901, I bought 160 
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more at $11.25 per acre and in 1904, I bought 80 more 
at sixteen dollars per acre. This is the finest hog country 
I have ever seen. I am raising high bred Poland China 
and consider them the best breed on earth. Three years 
ago, I began to experiment with fruit and I now (1907 ) 
have 750 peach trees, 2000 grape vines and 3000 berry 
vines. 


Rekeilee 


Who lives about two miles southeast of town, came 
to Knox County in January of 1900 from Tennessee. He 
payed four dollars per acre for his 240 acres. “I am 
well pleased and do not care to sell.” 


W. R. Moore 


One of Knox County’s most enterprising farmers is 
W. R. Moore, who came to Knox County in 1901 from 
Collin County. Mr. Moore owns a section of land next 
to Gillespie Schoolhouse, seven miles west of Munday, 
on rural route No. 1 out of Knox City. This land cost 
him five dollars per acre. 


J. B. Jones 


He bought land seven miles and a half west of 
Munday on Route No. 1 out of Knox City. He is a 
teacher by profession and is a very successful farmer. 


W. S. Ledbetter 


Was born in Tennessee and came to Knox County in 
1906. He bought 160 acres of land in the Gillespie neigh- 
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borhood. He rented the farm out and moved to Munday, 
where he was proprietor of the Munday Art Studio. 


R. Dunn 


He was manager of the local firm, R. Dunn and Co. 
He came here in June of 1907, from Whitney, Texas. He 
put in a stock of drygoods and has one of the most 
up-to-date lines in the city. 


W. A. Earnest 


Mr. Earnest was born in Arkansas on the tenth of 
August, 1863, and came to Texas with his parents the 
same year. In 1878, he located in Mason County and in 
1882, was married to Miss Rachel Joanna Bush. In 1894, 
he came to the vicinity of Munday. 


Frank McLendon 


Mr. McLendon was born in 1867 in North Carolina 
and was married to Miss Georgia Briggs. He was in 
business when there was a town known as Old Munday. 


Walter H. Cousins 


On the eighteenth of August, 1878, the waters of the 
picturesque Leon River, with one great joyous ripple, 
announced to the world in general and to the inhabitants 
of McLennan County in particular, the birth of Munday’s 
first mayor, Walter H. Cousins. 
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More 1907 Business 


The new livery stable, C. A. Swain, Prop.; D. A. Eiland 
Barber Shop; Beard’s Barber Shop; J. R. Britton, Ton- 
sorial Artist, Good Treatment and First-class Work to all; 
Phillips and Tynes Taylor Shop. 


Some Ads from 1907 Paper 
For Sale 


Mesquite cordwood delivered in Munday, $3.00 per 
chord or $4.00 if split up. See J. A. Lindsey near Baptist 
church. 

I have cut my pasture land into six equal parts con- 
sisting of 168 acres each, and will sell at from $16.00 
to $22.50 per acre on reasonable terms. See me at once if 
you want a bargain. W. J. Blount. 

I will have in a few days three cars of boi’s'darc post, 
T. W. McGraw. 


Orville Bullington, Attorney at Law, is the reading on 
a conspicuous shingle that hangs in front of the stair- 
way that leads to the second floor of the Campbell 
Building. Mr. Bullington was born 25 years ago in 
Missouri, mighty close to the line of Arkansas. He came 
to Texas at the age of two years with his parents and 
settled in Parker County, where the parents are still 
living. (1907) In 1901, Mr. Bullington graduated from 
Sam Houston Normal, at Huntsville. In 1905, he gradu- 
ated in the law department of the State University. 

In January of 1906, he loaded his sheepskins into his 
suitcase and started West. When he struck Munday, it 
looked good to him and his shingle was immediately 
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flung to the breeze, and his professional services offered 
to the people of this county. Besides having a splendid 
practice, he is City Attorney. 

“No, I am not a married man,” said Mr. Bullington, 
“but I am ready to enter upon the service of my sentence 
just as soon as some of these good looking young ladies, 
for which West Texas is famous, permits the judge to 
deliver the charge and pronounce the sentence. As a 
sideline, Mr. Bullington has recently formed a partner- 
ship in the real estate business with J. C. Newsom, who 
has been identified with Knox County and its interests, 
for 20 years. Mr. Newsom is a farmer by occupation, but 
his knowledge of lands of this county, makes him a nat- 
ural land man, with his association with Mr. Bullington. 


Robert D. Irby, local manager of the Cameron Lumber 
Company, is Munday’s most enterprising citizen. He was 
born in Missouri, and came to Texas with his parents in 
early childhood. The Irbys located in Denton and later 
came to Haskell. Two years ago last April, Robert came 
to Munday and accepted employment with the Alexander 
Mercantile Company. Later on, he worked for W. A. 
Earnest. In the spring of 1906, he accepted a position 
with the Cameron Lumber Company, and six months 
later, was made manager. A few months ago (1907) he 
was happily married to Miss Jestany Ellis, one of Haskell’s 
most beautiful and accomplished young ladies. Mr. Irby 
designed and built one of the most beautiful homes in 
Munday. 


Jno. W. Herring is one of Knox County's prosperous 
grain farmers. He owns a 60-acre farm in the Rhineland 
community, which cost him six dollars per acre, seven 
years ago, when he came to this county from Bastrop 
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County. He had 135 acres in wheat this year, which 
netted 2600 bushels and sold for one dollar per bushel. 
This shows what the grain farmer can do in Knox County. 
He is well pleased with his farm, and does not care to 
sell, although he could have sold it for forty dollars 


per acre. 


Captain Wm. M. Bell returned home Sunday evening 
from Hill County, where he has been since May 22, 
attending the bedside of his brother-in-law, R. B. Porter, 
who has been very ill with cancer. “I left my brother- 
in-law entirely cured of cancer,” said Mr. Bell, “and he 
is now enjoying fine health. I am glad to get back 
home to enjoy this fine climate. The crops are much 
better here than I saw on my trip. I told my friends 
down in Hill County that we had the best county on 
earth, and if they will come up here, I'll prove it to them.” 
Mr. Bell is sporting a Bohemian pipe, a present from a 
nephew, and he prizes it highly. The stem of the pipe 
is some three feet long, and on close examination, you 
would think it was a walking cane. Mr. Bell was ac- 
companied home by his niece, Miss Blanche Brawner, 
of Hill County, who will spend several weeks here and 
at Bomarton, visiting relatives. 


Mac Castles is manager of the Munday house for 
the Penick-Hughes Hardware and Furniture, and is one 
of West Texas’ best hardware and implement men. The 
firms’ business has been highly satisfactory to its stock- 
holders, from the time it began business two years ago. 
Mr. Castles was born 32 years ago, in Navarro County, 
in the famous Pisgah Ridge community, and comes from 
a long line of ancestors of Loves and Castles, who have 
played a prominent part in the development of Texas. 
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He moved to Texas when he was about ten years of age, 
to Anson in Jones County, with his parents. It was, during 
his early teens that he began an apprenticeship with the 
Penick-Hughes people. Six years ago, Mr. Castles was 
married to Miss Sallie Jones of Anson, and the truest type 
of Western hospitality lives in their home. 


Jno. A. Couch came from Lubbock to Munday three 
years ago, and since that time has served our town as 
postmaster. About 37 years ago, he left his native state, 
Tennessee, and came to Texas. He has witnessed a 
phenominal growth and development in the state, but 
in no part of the state has he seen such rapid growth 
as here in Knox County. While Mr. Couch is postmaster, 
his accomplished daughter, Miss Estell, has the work 
in charge, devoting her entire time to proper distribution 
of the large pouches of mail that come to our city 


every day. 


Ben Bickers, our efficient and fearless City Marshall, 
has been serving this community as a peace officer for 
seven years. He served this precinct six years as Con- 
stable, and when the town of Munday incorporated a 
year ago, Mr. Bickers was elected City Marshall. During 
his career as a peace officer, he has made some very 
important arrests. Among these arrests was the arrest of 
one of the members of the notorious gang of territory 
horse thieves, and another was a fugitive from the terri- 
tory, with a $350 reward hanging over his head. 

Mr. Bickers was born in Tennessee 34 years ago, and 
has been a resident of Texas for the past sixteen years, 
eight of these have been spent in this vicinity. 


L. D. Camp came to this county from Parker County, 
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Texas, in the year of 1898, and purchased a 273-acre 
tract of land six miles northeast of Munday, paying $550 
for 240 acres, and five dollars per acre for the balance. 

Mr. Camp says, “I purchased 110 bushels of corn 
when I came here to make my first crop, and have never 
had to buy any feedstuff from that day, and I always 
have some to sell. Corn generally averages about 40 
bushels per acre. I have made on a average from 10 to 
22 bushels per acre on oats. During the nine years that 
I have been here, cotton has averaged from one-fourth to 
over a bale per acre. I have plenty of fruit in the way 
of peaches, plums and other kinds. I think this is the 
finest hog country I ever saw.” When asked what he 
could sell his place for, he said, “I guess I could sell for 
at least $30.0 per acre.” But he didn’t care to sell. 


Dr. J. T. Lee, one of Munday’s most prominent and 
substantial citizens, came to Munday in July of 1900. 
For thirteen years prior to coming to Munday, Dr. Lee 
practiced medicine at Peaster, in Parker County, Texas. 
Since coming here, he has enjoyed a very lucrative prac- 
tice up to the time he retired last May. Dr. Lee con- 
signed his pill bag to the closet, and will devote the 
remainder of his life to recreation, and to looking after 
his large property interests. 

“I sold my interest in Parker County in the year of 
1900,” said Dr. Lee, “and loaded into my buggy and 
started West to look for a location in some future rail- 
road town. In Haskell, I met W. A. Earnest, and it was 
through his invitation that I came to Munday to look the 
country over. There was scarcely no Munday at that 
time, but I figured that someday a railroad must cross 
this fine prairie from Seymour to Stamford. I bought 
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160 acres of land and now the town covers a good portion 
of the land. This land cost $4.25 perm acres, 

Dr. Lee cut 40 acres of this land into town lots, which 
have sold for a good price. He also owns valuable farms 
near town, having recently (1907) sold one of them for 
a little better than eight thousand dollars. He has recently 
constructed one of the most modern homes in Munday, 
and says the remaining days of his life will be spent 
in this home. 


R. W. Murphy, proprietor of the Leader Store, was 
born in Virginia 50 years ago (1907), and came to 
Texas in 1889, and located in Weatherford, where he 
was engaged in the mercantile business. He came to 
Munday one year ago, and opened up a general dry- 
goods business. His square dealing methods gained for 
him a large trade. 


A. R. Lawson is a local manager for W. M. Mayfield 
Grocery Company. He came to Munday one year ago. He 
is a native of East Tennessee, and came to Texas about 
28 years ago. The greater part of his Texas life has been 
spent in Johnson County and for several years before 
coming to Munday, was with the Mayfield Grocery 
Company at Alvarado. 


Dr. D. G. Wylie was born in Georgia 35 years ago 
(1907), and came to Johnson County, Texas, with his 
parents in 1876. In 1898, he graduated from Tulane 
University at New Orleans. During the last 12 years, he 
has pursued his profession in the state of Arkansas with 
remarkable success. Three months ago, he came to 
Munday. 
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Dr. Thomas G. Easley received his literary education 
at the Texas Christian University at Waco, Texas. His 
professional education was received at the Louisville 
College of Dentistry, Louisville, Kentucky. He is a de- 
voted member of the Christian church, and takes a promi- 
nent part in Sunday school work. He is a great sportsman. 
He never fails to take annual hunting trips with his 
friends. 


W. A. Baker, manager of the Baker-Bryant Company 
in Munday, was born in Walker County, Alabama, July 
16, 1869. In 1874, his father died and in 1877, with his 
mother, he came to Texas and the family located in Van 
Zandt County on a farm. Mr. Baker helped his mother 
on the farm until he was 21 years old. Up to this time, 
he had attended very little school. At the age of 21, he 
attended school six months, paying his board, tuition 
and other expenses by doing chores around the home 
where he boarded. Leaving school at the end of the six 
months, he worked in the county tax assessors office 
one year. Then he left Van Zandt County and went to 
Brazos in Palo Pinto County. He borrowed $20.00 from 
George Goodwin to pay his fare to Brazos. This was in 
1893, and there he was employed in the store of Baker- 
Poston and Company as a general clerk. The Mr. Baker 
of this firm is a half brother to W. A. After five years 
service with this firm, he went to Anson, Texas, and 
worked for Baker-Bryant as clerk. in 1900, the Baker- 
Bryant Company was incorporated and W. A. became a 
stockholder. In 1902, the company put in a general mer- 
cantile store in Munday, with W. A. as manager. In 1903, 
Mr. Baker organized the first little bank, The Knox 
County Bank. Then in January of 1904, Mr. Baker and 
associates made application for a national bank. 
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“This is the best farming country I have ever seen, 
and to the farmer who desires to own a home where he 
can make money easy, I don't believe he can find a 
country anywhere that will equal this. I told one of my 
inquiring East Texas friends, not long ago, that I could 
take a one-eyed mule and make more money on this 
prairie than the average East Texas farmer makes, and 
I believe I told him the truth.” 


Dr. J. R. Smith a native of Kentucky, but has been 
identified with Texas and her wonderful growth and 
development so long that he naturally feels like he is 
really a native Texan. He practiced medicine at Hills- 
boro and Seymour before coming to Knox County. In 
1891, he located at Goree, a few miles north of Munday. 
At that time, such a thing as a railroad crossing this 
beautiful prairie was only a dream. But he had faith in 
the country and as he accumulated money, he invested 
it in Knox prairie land, and today he owns five and one 
half sections of this famous prairie, besides about eight 
sections across the river. This land cost Dr. Smith from 
one to five dollars per acre. About five years ago (1907), 
Dr. Smith moved over to Munday and has been one of 
the leading factors in development of this town and 
community. 


M. S. Ruff was partners in a real estate business with 
R. L. Reeves. N. L. Newsom and W. E. Sloman had a 
real estate business. A. J. Glasco and Wayne, a real 
estate business. Clark and Bell, drygoods store. B. H. and 
J. P. Howard, real estate. R. G. Rogers was manager for 
the J. C. Wooldridge Lumber Yard. Campbell and Camp- 
bell is a firm composed of Spencer and Will Campbell, 
two of Munday’s most popular young men. They are 
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dealers in furniture, carpets, rugs, wallpaper, etc. They 
have been in business in their fine concrete building al- 
most a year. 


EL Die wjohnson 


He lives three miles southwest of town, has just 
finished one of the most inviting and comfortable homes 
in the county. He owns 800 acres of rich prairie land and 
has 700 acres of it in cultivation, with four sets of good 
tenant houses. This land cost Mr. Johnson from one 
to five dollars per acre, and a few months age he refused 
forty dollars per acre for it. He came to Knox in 1889, 
and has been engaged in farming ever since. 


A. J. Johnson 


“Uncle Jack,” as he is known to most people, came 
from Johnson County in 1890, and settled on the open 
prairie two miles west of Munday. “I have been living 
here 17 years (1907) and I have made 15 good crops. 
I have had splendid success with my orchard and nearly 
always raise plenty of fruit. Yes, I bought my land cheap, 
paying one dollar per acre for 320 acres. No, I would 
not sell it for fifty dollars per acre. The fact is I would 
not sell it at all. I have five sons who own their own 
farms and all have built splendid homes. A. M. recently 
sold his farm for 9000 dollars and has invested his money 
in Munday property and is now engaged in business 
there. Mr. Johnson and sons own a private telephone 
line which connects all of their homes with Munday and 
Knox City. 
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News Items, 1907 


Today there stands on the tracks in the railroad 
yards 41 loaded cars consigned to Munday merchants. 
We mention this in order that you may have some idea 
of the magnitude of the business the Munday merchants 
enjoy. 

Iron beds from $2.75 to $18.00 at Campbell and 
Campbell. 


1909 News 


A notice signed by John J. Switzer as president and 
W. A. Baker as secretary of the Munday Independent 
School District, calls for a election to be held May 15, 
1909 to decide whether the board shall be empowered 
to levy a tax rate not to exceed fifty cents per one hun- 
dred dollars evaluation. The election to be held in the 
east end of Citizens National Bank building, and P. B. 
Broach was named as election judge. 

W. S. Bailey, B. L. Bowden, Dr. S. S. Martin, G. W. 
Martin, W. A. Baker and C. L. Dowell were named as 
candidates for school trustees. 

Munday High School won the fifth and last game of 
the series by defeating Goree with a home run by Parker 
in the ninth inning after Goree had led throughout the 
game. Members of the team besides Parker were: Cecil 
and Jennings Barton, Alf Campbell, Munday, Cantrell, 
Dowell, Stanley Hill, and Steddum. 

City Marshall, B. H. Bickers, notified the general 
public that the ordinance against stock running at large 
would be enforced. 

A large crowd of Munday people gathered at the 
railroad station for a twenty-minute stop of a special 
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train carrying a number of Waco businessmen. Homer 
Wade and others came up from Stamford to meet the 
visitors and accompany them to that city. 

Messers. Stamps, Stevens, Partridge, Bolander, Ster- 
ling and Papne returned home Thursday from a fishing 
trip to Clear Fork. They report a good time and plenty 
of fish. 

Ed Campbell returned on Thursday from El Paso 
County, where he filed upon eight sections of land for 
himself and eight sections for Clarence Hiland. 

Ben Guinn is making some splendid improvements 
in his tin shop in the West Texas Supply House. 

Among the names of those appearing on programs to 
occupy a week in honor of school commencement, are 
Jennie Ruff, Myrtle Wheeler and Miss Butler, composing 
a first piano trio, and second, Josie Campbell, Vera 
Crawford and Byrdie Martin. Other names are: Margaret 
McDonald, Louise Lawson, Mae Campbell, Ellen Parker, 
Madison Bell, Luther Parker, Walter Osburn, John Mar- 
tin, Bess Craft, Claude Wilkerson, George Hardin, 
Reverend Coals, Reverend J. A. May and Reverend 
Jerome Duncan. 


Other Early Day News 


The first postmaster after the town moved east was 
Roscoe Ryder. The first telephone system was opened 
by J. N. Campbell. It was known as the Prophet Tele- 
phone Company. 

Mr. Whitford was a early barber in Munday. He 
was a uncle of Mrs. Minnie (Carter) Harlan. 

The Campbells had the first undertaking parlor owned 
by Will and Rid. 

The Wardlaws came in 1906 or 1907. 

Munday’s mayors down through the years have been: 
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J. J. Switzer; O. W. Lee; A. J. Glasco in 1924; R. G. 
Ragsdale; Dr. Joe Davis; Dr. J. E. Hammon, in 1823; 
E:. E. Acres, D. C. Osborne, and several later ones. 


Some of the Law Enforcement Officers 


Shannon Layne, C. R. Eliott, Walter Beavers, Booe, 
Tuck Whitworth and others mentioned elsewhere. The 
sheriffs of Knox County were: Tom Isbell, Watkins, 
Birch, Jim Reeves, W. S. Britton, J. W. Melton, C. R. 
Eliott, Lewis Cartwright, Lewis Floyd and Homer T. 
Melton. Other city marshalls, Joe Massey and Bivens. 


Happenings Here and There 


Mr. H. D. Arnold was school superintendent of the 
Goree School a long time. The doctor told him he would 
just have to slow down and take things easier. He re- 
marked that he didn’t know how in the world he could 
quit his work which had been his very life. But death 
suddenly decided for him. 

Mr. Bardwell taught school in the Goree School for 
twenty years before coming to Munday. 


Cotton Gatherer 


In years past, there were record breakers as well as 
present day barrier breakers. One day, Dee Mullican 
went out to the cotton patch to pull boles. As there had 
been a heavy dew, he had to wait around until it dried 
off. It was ten o'clock when he got started, but when 
he did he really went all out. By five o’clock when he 
decided to call it a day. Totaling up his weights, he found 
that he had pulled over 902 pounds of boles in six hours. 
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XVII Marriages and People 


Some Early Knox County Marriages 


In February of 1914, two pioneer families were united 
by the marriage of Elmer Dickerson and Allie Johnson. 
They exchanged their vows while sitting in their buggy 
in the north part of Munday. They have three children: 
Frances, who married Red Thompson; Doris married 
Earnestine Howard, and Billie Jo lives with her parents. 

Mrs. Dickerson remarked that she was born and has 
lived all her life in a radius of three miles of Munday. The 
first school she remembers going to was out at Johnson 
Cemetery. | 

The Dickersons today are all successful farmers, and 
own some of the finest land in Knox County. 

Summer Ruff married Ollie Rosser; Roy Ruff married 
Hattie Pace; Bess Ruff married Edd Beard, who was a 
early barber; Savanah Ruff married John Boden, who 
worked in the Fisher Drugstore; Kate Ruff married Edd 
Campbell; Jenny Ruff married Conrad Ledwig; Jim Fitz- 
gerald married Lulu Cowen, and George Isbell married 
Florence Cowen. 

Mr. O’Banion, superintendent of the Munday Public 
School, and Miss Minnie Wilkerson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. D. F. Wilkerson, were married August 21, 1907. 

Mr. Elmer Harrison and Miss Bessie Sparkman were 
married at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Sparkman, by Reverend Y. F. Walker in 1907. Also 
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pr WM. Crome. 


Some of the first settlers in the Munday area (1907) 


Baptising near Munday (1905-06) 


Munday street scene looking East (1907) 


wedded were Wylie Morgan and Pearl Stice. She was 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. Stice of Knox County 
and he was the son of Mr. Morgan, a Haskell County 
farmer. 

The McCluchens came to Knox County from Peaster, 
Texas. Their daughter, Mary, married Willis Bolander. 
Other marriages were: Gete Moore and Ola McClain, 
Jim Isbell and Ola McClain, Myrtle Gray and Arthur 
Harmon (in 1910), Hugh Stodgill and Docia Hardin, 
Annie Gray and Kent Giles (in 1909), Earnest Gray and 
Etta Bailey. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Cypert were married at Munday 
in 1904. The Hopkins family came to Knox County early. 
Their daughter married Wash Rayburn. Sterling Bolander 
and Pearl Morrison were wed, and Lee Morrison married 
a daughter of J. E. Edwards. The Morgans were related 
to the Baileys and their daughter, Addie, married Claud 
McClain. 

When Tom Busby and Winn Rodgers eloped, Woodie 
and Ada, a young married couple, went along but didn’t 
know they were eloping. Abb Stevens came from John- 
son County with a wagon train and his son, Virgil, mar- 
ried a Rutherford girl. 

Edd Stodgill and Mattie Smith were married in Line- 
ville, Alabama, coming to Knox County in 1894. Mr. 
Stodgill operated the Stodgill Blacksmith many years. 

An early Gray family settled at Vera. Their children 
were: Joe; Clarence, who married Miss Duckworth; Rob- 
ert, who married a Brooke girl; Lelie, who married Will 
Sloman; Loula, and Mrytle. 
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The G. A. Craft Family 
(Parents of Mrs. Wm. P. Farrington) 


George Alfred and Salina Elizabeth (Smith) Craft 
were married November 15, 1886, coming from Tennessee 
to Knox County in 1891. With them came her brother, 
Jesse Smith, and her sister, Miss Jane. 

Mr. Craft bought two sections of land two miles 
east and one south of Munday. The Otis Simpson and 
S. A. Bowden farms were a part of this land. 

The Crafts had three daughters, Charlotte, Salina and 
Bessie, who went to school at the first little school just 
east of Munday. When it was discontinued, they drove 
the horse and buggy to Munday school. When this school- 
house burned, they had to drive to the little school at the 
cemetery. 

In later years, they moved into town where the chil- 
dren would have better educational advantages. 

Jess Smith married Nora Johnson, and Miss Jane, 
Oliver Lee. 


R. H. Neff 


Rush Holbrook Neff was born March 15, 1882, at 
Rural Retreat, Virginia, coming to Lenard, Texas, at the 
age of 19 with W. C. Brown. Then in 1910, he came to 
Munday. He was engaged in the ginning business here 
and at Thorp. 

He married Bessie Craft, April 19, 1923, and they 
had two daughters. 
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The Hardins 


The Hardin family came in a wagon train with several 
other families from Johnson County in 1900. They settled 
on the place that is owned by Mrs. Nell Campbell today. 
They lived in a half-dugout until they could build a 
house. The sons were Mart, George and Otis. 


Dr. William Prentice Farrington 


The third son of Reverend and Mrs. C. L. Farrington 
was born in Huntsville, Texas, January 19, 1882. As 
“Will” Farrington, he spent a happy boyhood here, at- 
tending the local public schools. Later he studied medi- 
cine at Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tennessee, 
where he received his M.D. degree in 1904. He began 
practicing in Hearne, Texas. Then a year later, he came 
to Munday where he soon established himself firmly in 
the hearts of the people as well as establishing himself 
professionally. 

He married Miss Charolette Craft on January 20, 1906. 
They had two sons, Charles and Nolley, who became 
doctors, following in their father’s footsteps. 

When Dr. Farrington came to Munday, he hauled 
his office equipment in a wagon from Stamford to Mun- 
day. He went into partnership with Dr. Lee. His first 
auto was a Brush and he would get into the wagon ruts 
and couldn’t get out. One time, he was on his way to 
see a sick child and he met a man in a wagon who 
wouldn’t pull out and let him pass. The doctor told him 
it was a good thing it was his child that he was trying 
to get to. Finally, he let the little car pass. It was almost 
impossible to get through some of the sand beds. The 
next car the Farringtons owned were two Model Ts. 
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The Bowden Families 


John Bowden was born and reared in Tennessee, 
migrating to Mississippi, where he met and married Mrs. 
Bowden, who was born there. Coming to Texas soon 
after their marriage, they settled in Comanche County. 
Their post office was May, Texas, a little place just over 
the line in another county. Their children, Lloyd, Lois, 
Ilene and Norene, were born in Comanche County. 

On October 1, 1915, the John Bowdens and Uncle 
Bud and Aunt Carrie Morgan (relatives of Mrs. Bowden) 
chartered a railroad car and loaded all their household 
goods, horses, cows, chickens, hogs, plows, wagons and 
surrey into it (also several bushes of sweet potatoes they 
had raised and a lot of canned fruit), sending it on its 
way to Knox County. John came along with the stock, 
while the rest of the family rode in the passenger coach. 

They came to a farm about two miles east of Munday. 
It had a three-room shack on it, which was unfinished 
and had no ceiling, but it was the only building on the 
place. 

Uncle Bud and Aunt Carrie lived many years after 
coming to Knox County. He was ninety-nine years old 
when he died and she was near eighty. 

Borken and Emma Bowden, parents of Buel, Bernice, 
Neoma, Claud and Lillie, came to Knox County about 
1910. 

Bud and May Bowden came to Knox County from 
May, Texas, in 1908. Their children are: Erin, who mar- 
ried John McGraw; Chester, who married Alta Virlea 
Brown; Bera Alga, who married Oscar Spann; Ima Marie, 
who married Charles Reese, and Levi married Sue Brown. 

J. O. and Verno Bowden had one child, Katie Beth, 
when they came to Knox County in 1917. 
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Uncle Sumner and Aunt Martha, grandparents of 
Buel Bowden, came to Knox County a long time before 
any of the Bowdens arrived. 


Tennie (Ruff) Martin 


After the coming of the train to Knox County, people 
began arriving by rail. As it was a mixed train, there 
would be cars of household belongings, cattle, chickens, 
horses and hogs along with the passenger coaches full of 
people. 

One of these families was Ross and Mollie Ruff with 
their nine children: Cora, Bill, Frank, Dink, Mac, Lulu, 
Mattie, Tennie and Ethel. 

“It took all day to make the trip from Stamford to 
Munday. On the way there was an accident among the 
livestock, scattering chickens everywhere. With the sound 
of cows bawling and chickens cacklings, we couldn't 
imagine what had happened. After a delay of several 
hours, we were moving again, but every few miles the 
train would stop. We decided the train crew must have 
been shooting a rabbit or a mess of quail for their supper. 

“We finally arrived in Munday, locating on the old 
Fitzgerald place. Our house was a half-dugout with four 
rooms. 

“We went to school in the old wooden building that 
stood near where the tennis court is now. It was later 
moved just back of Sessions Apartments and converted 
into a church house, clearing the old site for the old 
red brick building that was built about 1908, which was 
condemned and wrecked after the building of the present 
grammar school in the 1930's.” 

With his family, a brother of Ross Ruff located on 
the place that now belongs to Gill Wytte. 
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Kate (Harlan) Browning 


Her grandparents, the James W. Harlan’s, lived in 
Alexander City, Alabama, where they were married and 
reared a family of five boys and four girls. The boys and 
their families came to Knox County in 1908, all buying 
land and settling near Munday. 

Years passed. Ellis, the oldest son, moved his family 
on west for his wife’s health, settling at Brownfield in 
Terry County, Texas. His son, Carl, still lives there. 

With his family all grown and a failing wife, he de- 
cided to take her to Eureka Springs, Arkansas, where they 
both died and are buried. Another son, Sam, married and 
lived in Knox County until his death in 1949. Ben married 
and moved to California, where he later died. R. L. lives 
at Mt. Belview, Texas. A daughter, Mrs. Motly, lives in 
Birmingham, Alabama. Another daughter, Mrs. Craig, 
died in Alabama in 1918. 

His daughter, Kate, married Charlie Browning in 1912 
and went to Hobbs, New Mexico on their honeymoon 
in a covered wagon. They homesteaded on a piece of 
land there. She remarked they had made the trip so many 
times, from Hobbs back to Munday, that they could 
have borrowed coffee at any of the ranch houses along 
the way. 

After several years in Mexico, the doctor told Mr. 
Browning that the climate was too high for his wife, so 
they decided to move back to Knox County to a farm 
near Munday, where he died in 1940, and was buried in 
the Goree Cemetery. 

Mrs. Browning and some of her family are still living 
at Munday. Descendants of James W. Harlan are scattered 
in both Knox and Haskell Counties. Three of his daughters 
married Tankersley boys. 
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J. I. Martim Family 
(Father of Tom Martin) 


Mr. Martim came to Knox County and bought the old 
Priest place, 260 acres for five dollars per acre. He farmed 
with a one-horse plow and planter. He raised enough corn 
the first year (which he sold for twenty-five cents per 
bushel) to pay for the farm. He can be well remembered 
for the fine orchard he had with all kinds of fruit and 
berries. 

He never had the privileges of school and couldn't 
even write his name, but you could bet your life that no 
one could beat him out of a penny that was rightly his. 

He had three boys. One son, Tom, married Tennie 
Ruff and farmed most of their life near Munday, rearing 
the following children: Bud, Irene Earl and Cora Jean 
Collins. 

I remember Irene riding horseback to Munday school 
in 1925 and 1926. I could see her from where we lived, 
in a long gallop, her long, red hair flying with the wind. 
She kept her horse in a pen at Grandma Akins place, as 
it was close to the school. Sometimes she would spend 
the night with Grandma, as she lived alone and was al- 
ways glad to have company, grandpa having passed on 
in 1920. They had married after the death of the first 
Grandma. She was such a grand person and everyone 


loved her. 
Frances (Willis) Haymes 


Her forefathers came from Georgia and Alabama in 
the early 1800's, settling in Tarrant County, Texas. Her 
father moved his family west to Knox County in January 
1911, to a farm two miles east of Munday, where he 
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died of pneumonia in the fall of the same year. The 
mother, with the help of the two married sons, continued 
to operate the farm until 1918, when the two younger 
boys Ray and Irving, entered the Army and were sent 
to France. 

After the boys left, she sold the farm to John Reneau 
and bought one near Fort Worth, Texas, which the older 
son, John, operated. The mother and three daughters 
settled in Arlington, a suburb of Fort Worth, where the 
girls attended high school and college, Frances went into 
the teaching profession, and taught eighteen years at 
Putnam, then at Baird and Stamford, Texas. She came 
back to Munday in later years, where she taught for 
several years. 

Mrs. Haymes is active in Methodist church work, as 
well as club and school affairs. 


The Clayborn Family 


This family was living in Kentucky, where a little 
daughter was born on March 10, 1892. She was just a few 
years old when her parents moved to Knox County. She 
grew to womanhood in the community where they first 
settled and where she married Charley Yates. Their 
children were: Ballie, Lucile, Dorothy, Mary-Belle, An- 
geline, Virginia Nell, William, Charles, Floyd and Tom. 

Mrs. Yates died in December 1934. Her brothers and 
sisters were: Mrs. Charles Thompson Mrs. Tom Harlan, 
Mrs. Ed Lane, Mrs. Tom Wilson, Mrs. Mertie Cox, Harlan 
Clayborn and E. L. Clayborn. 
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The Peek family 


The Peeks came from Putnam County, Tennessee in 
1908, to a farm near old Goree, where they lived many 
years. They moved to Munday a few years ago. He still 
gets around by the help of a walking cane. 

He recently remarked, “I've never been very sick. 
One time back in old Tennessee, I had pneumonia and 
I decided Pd better have a doctor. He came and gave 
me some medicine to take, then turned suddenly and 
said, “Who, is going to give you this medicine?’ 

“‘T will, I said. Tll take it.’ 

““No, you won't, said the doctor. ‘I know what you 
will do. You'll either throw it out or hide it.’ 

“I won't. Pll take whatever you leave me. On ar- 
riving next day to see how I was, the doctor got down 
and looked under the bed where he just knew he would 
find the medicine.” 

Mr. Peek remembered one of his neighbors back in 
Putnam County, Tennessee, who had rheumatism so bad 
they had to tie ropes to the rafters of the house so he 
could turn himself over in bed. They had Doctor Thomas 
to come out to see him. Finally, the old doctor told him 
he could cure him and have him up hoeing cotton in ten 
days if he would take what he left. So the old doctor 
boiled up some herbs and mixed it with whiskey and 
told him to take two tablespoonsfull every day. 

“Well,” said Mr. Peek, “he was hoeing cotton on the 
ninth day.” 


In Old Goree 


One day, two boys, Herb Peek and Tom Baker, who 
lived in the old Goree community, bantered each other 
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for a trade. Herb said, “Tom, I'll trade you my shoes and 
a pair of pants for your boots, that is if they fit.” 

“Alright,” said Tom, taking off the boots and handing 
them to his friend. 

Herb, parading around in them, said, “Tll take them. 
You can pick up the pants anytime you are passing.” 

Several nights later, there was a big gathering at the 
schoolhouse. Herb was there showing off his new boots, 
when along came Tom. As there was a bunch of girls 
standing around, he said, “Herb, take off my boots. If 
you don't, I will.” 

“What do you mean, your boots? We traded fair and 
square and they belong to me. Come on, I'll see you out- 
side.” The girls insisted Tom be man enough to go on 
and get it settled, but by the time he got outside, his 
nerve failed him and he apologized instead. 

There was a group of boys in Goree, who went in for 
horse racing. A stranger had come to town. He had a fine 
racehorse. Some of the bunch insisted that Herb Peek race 
his black horse against the new one. 

Herb went to town the next day and made a date to 
race the fine racehorse. He got up early the following 
morning and was giving his horse a good currying and 
brushing, when his father walked up. “Now where do 
you think you are going?” asked his father. 

“Oh, just for a little ride,” Herb said. 

“I think I know what you are up to. I seen you talking 
to that guy in town who has the racehorse. You are 
going to race and you will lose your horse.” 

“No, I won't. I might lose some money, but I’m not 
betting my horse.” But to his disappointment, on arriv- 
ing in Goree, he found something had happened in the 
strangers family and they wouldn't be able to run the 
race. 
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Purchasing a New Buggy 


I bought a brand new-buggy from Mr. Johnson, the 
dealer at Goree, for one hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
the wheels were guaranteed not to rattle for a year. I 
had it only a short time when the wheels began to 
rattle, so I took them back to the dealer and told him that 
I wanted an exchange on them. As he was very busy, 
I told him I would do the changing if he would just 
show me where he kept them. 


A New Suit 


This family came from Alabama in about 1908 to Knox 
County and settled near Goree. After several years, their 
youngest son, Tom, decided he needed some new clothes. 
He was about the age when young men begin to take a 
sudden interest in how they look. Off he went to Goree, 
to Sunset Boone’s store. He bought a suit and charged 
it to his account. As he and his father had the same 
name, Mr. Boone thought it was the father that he meant 
to charge it to. Arriving home, his father wanted to know 
how he got the suit, and he replied, “Oh, I managed.” 
But when the first of the month rolled around and the 
bill came in, his father told him not to ever charge 
anything else to him and if he couldn’t pay for it himself, 
not to buy it. 


Burnett Families 


The M. E. Burnett family came to Knox County in 
1911. The M. O. Burnetts arrived in 1918, where he ran 
a dray line in Munday for years until his health forced 
him to sell. By that time, the delivering was done by 
trucks. 
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All the M. O. Burnett children finished high school 
here. One daughter married a Hughes boy. Their son, 
Otis, went down with his ship and was lost at sea in 
World War II. Grace, another daughter, married Aubry 
Smith, who has been in business in the Rexall store for 
twenty-six years. Their children are: Lyndol, Gwyna Lee, 
Wayne and Waymon. All finished high school in Munday 
and went on to a higher education. 

Lyndol graduated from Baylor University with B.S. 
and M.S. degrees, then attended Baylor Dental School. 

Gwyna Lee received her bachelor of arts degree from 
Baylor University, where she majored in education and 
journalism several years ago. She is married to Tom 
Parker, who is vice-president of the First National Bank 
at Taylor. 

Wayne graduated from McMurry College in Abilene 
and has just completed a four-year study of medicine at 
the University of Texas Southwestern Medical School. 

Waymon graduated June 3, 1961, when he received 
his bachelor of science degree in pharmacy from the 
University of Texas in Waco, Texas. 


G. L. Pruitt Family 


George L. Pruitt came to Texas when a young man. 
He met Miss Miriam Wentworth while she was attending 
college at Keene,Texas, and they later married. 

He came to Knox County, bought a place southwest 
of Munday and built a dugout to live in. Then in 1907, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pruitt and their two children, Floyd and 
Clyde, moved to Knox County from Midlothian, Texas. 

He planted a large pecan orchard where today one of 
those trees still stand. Not long after coming to Knox 
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County, he built a three-room house. Their other children, 
who were born after moving here, were: Paul, Earl, 
Everett and Ophie. ; 

Later on, he bought the Bob Wilson place a little east 
of him. They had a large concrete swimming pool—about 
the only one in this part—and people came from far 
and near to go swimming. 

Earl married Mary Fritz and have reared a family on 
their farm a short distance out of town. Paul married 
Hazel Clough. They farmed for years, moving to town 
when they built their new home and where they have 
reared their family. Evertt went west and bought the 
Acme Manufacturing Company from Lowery Munday, 
whose father the town is named for. He served in World 
War II, where he received many medals from both the 
United States and English governments. 

Ophie married George Conwell and they lived several 
years on the old home place before moving away. 


L. C. Floyd Sr. Family 


Lewis Clark Floyd Sr. came from Jerome, Georgia, in 
1864 with a wagon train, which included the Oliver 
family. They all settled on farms near Cleburne in 
Johnson County, Texas. 

As time passed, Lewis Sr. married Dora Oliver. Their 
two oldest children Lewis Jr. and Stella, were born in 
Johnson County. 

In January 1907, Mr. Floyd came to Knox County 
and found a place. Then he sent for the family, who 
came by train to Seymour, where he met them with the 
team and wagon. They settled one and a half miles west 
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of Old Munday. The children went to school at Johnson 
School near the cemetery. 

Their other children were: Henry, Oliver, Rosie, Alvin 
and Dora, the last one dying in infancy. 

In later years, the elder Mr. and Mrs. Floyd passed 
away and are buried in Knox County. 

Lewis Jr. married a girl whose parents came to Knox 
County in 1907 from Dublin, Texas. They reared a family 
in Knox County and in later years, he served as deputy 
sheriff for Lewis Cartwright. In January 1943, he took 
office as sheriff of Knox County, where he served four 
years. 


A Trip To Dickens City 


The Lewis Floyd family and another family related to 
them loaded up their covered wagons for a trip to see 
the old folks who lived at Dickens City. They spent 
the first night in the wagon yard at Benjamin. The rest 
of the way they camped out, building a camp fire to 
cook their meals, with some sleeping in the wagons and 
the rest making pallets on the ground. They were on 
the road three days before they reached Dickens City. 

In later years the Floyd’s got a Model T. car in which 
they made the trips to Dickens City. They still stopped 
in Benjamin to get a lunch. This was where one of the 
little girls noticed a big bunch of socks hanging on a 
string from the ceiling marked 10¢ per pair. She asked 
her mother (Mrs. Floyd) if they could buy a pair. “No,” 
said her mother. “That’s too high.” 

“No, it’s not. Someone can reach them,” Srastietedl the 
little girl. 
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Hobos of Yesterday 


In 1906, two boys, Paul Rodgers and Lewis F loyd, 
decided to “Go West.” Rigging up their bicycles and 
tying a little bundle on behind, they started out. With 
visions of the West racing through their minds, they 
peddled their bicycles onward. 

After many hours and by the time they had reached 
Snider, Texas, they were two beaten, tired and hungry 
boys. Waiting around until the eastbound freight train 
arrived, they loaded their bicycles into an empty freight 
car, crawled in and stretched out for a much needed rest, 
as the train rolled toward home. 


The Stubblefield Family 
(Parents of Horace Stubblefield) 


Walter L. Stubblefield and Amanda Hicks moved from 
Alabama to Arlington, Texas, where they lived for several 
years. Then they moved to Knox County in 1920, to a 
farm northwest of Munday. 


XVIII Happenings Here and There in 
Knox County 


Late one evening, Will Phillips, who was working for 
Jesse Gray on the farm southwest of Munday, decided 
he would walk into town to see a show that was touring 
the country. When it was over and he started home, with 
no roads or fences to follow, he got lost. He walked all 

night trying to find his way home. Not until it began 
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getting light enough to see, did he realize he had walked 


in circles all night, not too far from home. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Mullican were great people for 
entertaining. There was nothing they liked more than a 
houseful of young folks. 

When Dick Cook and Carrie Bolt got married, they 
gave the young couple a wedding supper and dance. 
Mrs. Mullican was in a red satin dress and played 
organ music for the dance, while Charlie, her husband, 
did the calling. Bob and Bert Wilson and Ellie, her sister, 
soon showed up. Bob helped with calling. 

When it came time for supper, the little house was 
crammed full of people. There was a shed across the back 
with no floor in it, where a long table stood full of delicious 
food which was served to the wedding party. 


Uncle Billy Newsom moved his large family from 
Arkansas to Knox County in two covered wagons, bring- 
ing his savings in a box in the wagon. He came through 
very dangerous country to settle near Old Goree. In 
later years, his son, Tom, married Mattie Bailey, daughter 
of Judge Bailey. 


Sells, another early settler owned the farm that now 
belongs to Press Phillips. He had two daughters, Cynthia 
and Millie. 


Back in those days, neighbors were very necessary. 
People lived in a banded together fashion. When one 
needed help, a helping hand was extended. If a neighbor 
needed a horse, one could be had for the breaking of it. 
Many a wild horse was broken in that manner. Of course, 
there were a lot of runaways, until the unruly one decided 
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he had enough and settled down to being a good de- 
pendable workhorse. ' 

Dr. Charles A. McFadden was an early doctor in the 
Cliff community. He decided to go on a prospecting trip 
just to get away from the daily routine of being a good 
doctor. He had stopped at a little place to look the 
country over, when an expectant mother needed as- 
sistance. When the baby boy arrived, the mother (Mrs. 
Winn ) named the baby for the doctor, Charles A. Winn. 


Hall Neff and Bessie Craft eloped to Benjamin, where 
they were married by the Baptist preacher, R. G. M. 
Kiland, in his home. Hall was a whiz with machinery. 
He could just listen to the motor and could tell what was 
wrong with it most of the time. He had about the first 
thresher machine in this part of Knox County. He would 
thresh for people far and near. Not long after their mar- 
riage, he gave Bessie the most beautiful black horse and 
a red-wheeled buggy. She looked like a queen driving 
over the country to visit Hall on his job. They had two 
daughters, Edith and Lucile. 


Tom and Charles Roland would bring their thresher 
from Jones County to Knox during the wheat season. 
Shaffer Smith worked for them, firing the engine. 


Miss Nettie Langford was one of the early telephone 
operators in Munday. She remembers throwing rocks at 
R. D. Gray, when he was a young tow-head flying by 
in the little horse-drawn hack, delivering groceries for 
his father. 

Later on Tennie Montandon went to work at the 
switchboard, where she spent many years. 
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The father of Clifford Chapman was a pioneer mer- 
chant in Knox City. He built the first brick building 
there. 

E. O. Jamison and C. L. Caldwell were pioneer busi- 
ness partners in Knox City a long time. 

Mrs. Fred Broach was the milliner at Baker-Bryant’s 
up until her marriage to Fred. Then a young lady, who 
later became Mrs. John Edd Jones, took her place. 


Will and Ellie Phillips, with their two babies, Lucile 
and Eloise, moved southwest of Munday, to a farm they 
rented from J. J. Gray. 

The Holloman family was from Navarro County, 
Texas. They were the parents of Mrs. Charlie Harrell. 
They bought the Gray farm when the Grays sold out and 
moved to Munday. 


Mr. Bolander came to Knox County in 1886. He was a 
Bavarian, and a well educated man. He worked on the 
Helms School when it was built in 1889. He was the 
father of Clint Bolander. 


Accidents of Long Ago 


One day, a group of men went over on the Brazos 
River to dynamite the deep holes for fish (which was 
common then). One of the men held the charge too long 
and it went off in his hand, killing him, and hurt Punch 
Morrison very badly. He managed to crawl to the bridge, 
where help soon arrived. 


A family that lived near Goree had a retarded boy 
who was large for his age. One day, he tried to choke one 
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of his sisters and she told him that if he didn’t let her go, 
she would send for the police. He was always, scared 
when they mentioned police. Many a time, when he was 
doing something he shouldn't, they would just mention 
the word and he would quiet down. But this time, as he 
was choking her, a man happened to ride up. The boy, 
thinking it was a policeman, started running out across 
the pasture into the brakes, falling over the bluff to his 
death. 


An Eighty-four-Year-Old Accident 


In the far west corner of Knox County, there is a 
lonely grave with a rock for a marker, which bears the 
crudely carved lettering, “Sill Sweney shot himself ac- 
cidentally, 1878.” 

He was a twenty-two-year-old buffalo hunter, who 
had come with his partner to Knox County to hunt buf- 
falo in the winter of 1878. They had made camp at a little 
place called Grapevine Croton Spring, about six miles 
west of Benjamin. 

There was another group of buffalo hunters, includ- 
ing A. C. Tackett, father of Charles P. Tackett, who 
became the first sheriff of Baylor County. They were 
camped two miles from Croton Spring, near Cedar 
Mountain Spring. 

On the morning of January 8, 1878, Sill Sweney was 
taking his rifle from the wagon. As he pulled it out, the 
hammer caught in the bedding and the gun fired, killing 
him. 

His partner went immediately to the Tackett buffalo 
camp and got Perry Tackett, Joe Miller and John Daven- 
port, and returned to his own camp. They made a coffin 
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out of bacon boxes and buried the young hunter about 
one-half miles from Cedar Spring, on the McFadden 
Ranch. 

In later years, a stock tank was built nearby, which 
soon became known as Dead Man’s Tank. 


A Fire and an Accident 


In 1922, the whole block south of the City Hall in 
Munday was destroyed by fire. The men formed a bucket 
brigade, carrying water from a horse tank on the City 
Hall lawn, under the direction of A. M. Huskinson, who 
was upon a ladder leaning against another building. 
Suddenly, the whole thing blew up, injuring him so badly, 
he died. Another man was killed instantly beneath a lot 
of falling bricks and debris. 


A Near Fatal Accident 


It was just an ordinary day back in 1933, in little town 
of Rhineland. John Albus went to his store as usual, 
opening the door and getting ready for the busy day 
ahead. On lighting a cigarette, he touched off a powerful 
explosion, which was caused by a leaky pipe which had 
filled the building with gas. He managed somehow to 
crawl from the building. Someone had heard the explo- 
sion and yelled for someone to ring the bells. As it was 
time for mass, no one payed any attention at first. Soon 
a crowd gathered, and they rushed him to a physician at 
Munday. He was badly burned and hovered between life 
and death for days before he showed signs of improving. 
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A Terrible Tragedy 
(By Mrs. Millie Harlan) 

“I remember one time when I was five or six years 
old. We were living at Cliff, a little place on the Knox and 
Haskell County line. My oldest brother had been hauling 
gravel from over on the Brazos River. One day, my two 
sisters decided they would pack a lunch, go with him 
and make a picnic out of it. It usually took most of the 
day to go there and back and it would be a nice outing. 
They were busy loading the wagon, when they heard 
someone cry for help. They rushed down to the river, 
trying to locate where the voice was coming from. They 
discovered. a man with six horses harnessed to a wagon 
floating down the river. He was yelling with every breath, 
‘Someone save me! For God’s sake, save me!’ He was a 
tall, slender man and was standing out on the tongue 
of the wagon. 

“Before they could do anything about it, the bobbling 
man, horses and wagon went down for the last time. 
They were never recovered from their watery grave. 
The three went on home. Their hearts were heavy from 
failing to save the man. They told the story to their 
father (Mr. Carter). The next day, he got in his old 
buggy and went to the little towns around, inquiring if 
anyone knew of a man who was missing. It was never 
known who the man was or where he came from. Some 
seem to think he might have been a freighter, who had 
tried to cross further up the river and had floated a long 
distance, as the horses appeared to be exhausted by the 
time they had reached the point where they went down.” 


Waiting For The Train 


Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Browning, who moved west to 
live on their new claim, were expecting a new baby. Mr. 
Browning decided to bring his wife back to her parents’ 
(Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Harlan) home, until after the arrival 
of the stork. 

As time passed and the day arrived for the return 
trip home, Ada, Mrs. Browning’s sister, drove her and the 
new baby to Goree to catch the train. On arriving in 
Goree, they learned she would have to wait three hours 
before train time. Along came an old friend of the family, 
Mr. Couch, who insisted on Mrs. Browning going out to 
his house to wait. At the same time, he wanted to show 
off his new granddaughter, who was only a few days old. 
Grandmother Couch had made a bed in an old dresser 
drawer for the tiny girl, whose name was Sue Brown 
(Mrs. Levi Bowden). 


Old Ash Hopper (Mike Phillips) 


Mike came with his parents to Knox County in 1907 
or 1908, from Rodgers, Arkansas. 

He remembers this since he was a small boy. The 
old ash hopper was a large V-shaped box three or four 
feet high and about four or five feet long. It stood a foot 
or more off the ground. In the cold winter months, when 
lots of wood was burned, they would dump the ashes 
into this box. As water dripped through the ashes, it 
became lye. The lye ran down a small trough under- 
neath this contraption, into some kind of a container. 
They would then take this, combine it with any waste 
grease, scraps of meat or hog entrials, and dump it all 
into a large iron wash pot and cook it until it became a 
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soft soap. On wash day, they would dip up a gourd 
dipper of this, carrying it to the tubs of clothes that were 
to be washed. 

We have found one of these old ash hoppers used by 
the pioneers. It can be seen in the little town of Forest- 
burg, Texas, in Montague County. 


Many Years Ago 
(By R. D. Gray) 


“When I was about eight years old, Pa was building 
a grainery. It was almost finished, except for the floor. A 
bunch of kids were out there playing. We were jumping 
from one sleeper to the other, when I missed the sleeper 
and fell, breaking my nose. 

“We lived at this place a long time. Then Pa sold 
the farm and bought a place on the edge of Munday. He 
built a large house, putting out a lot of trees, some of 
which are still standing. The place now belongs to the 
Deckers. 

“I had a big dog that Pitzer Baker, Burbal Sessions, 
Tom Webb and I would harness to my little wagon. We 
would fill it with dirt or anything we wanted to haul. He 
would get down and pull just like a horse. In those days, 
we didn’t have to hunt for entertainment; we had it right 
in our own back yard. 

“After moving closer to town, Pa and his brother, 
Uncle Dave, were partners in a grocery store, which was 
located about where the Fair store is now. I remember 
they got pickles by the barrel. I would come in from 
school hungry as a wolf. Catching Pa with his back turned, 
I would fork up some of those good pickles, grab a box 
of crackers and slip out the back door to parts unknown 
for a real feast. 
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A Trip to Buzzard Peak 


“My oldest brother, Earnest, had moved northwest of 
Knox City, five or six miles on the other side of the Brazos 
River, near Buzzard Peak. He had established a grocery 
store, which was known as Grayson, after the family 
name (Gray-son). 

“A cousin, Claud McClain, and his wife, Ollie, lived 
close by on a farm. He enjoyed hunting so much. I don’t 
know whether he spent more time in the field or off 
hunting. Every time he heard a panther scream out, he 
would grab his old gun and take off. 

“Pa took Ma, Paulie and me in the wagon over to 
Buzzard Peak for a visit with the folks. We had been 
there about a week when Ma decided we should go 
home. A storm and flood had come the day before and 
the old river was out of its banks. Pa couldn’t come for us, 
but when Ma made up her mind to go, couldn’t anything 
stop her, even high water. She got Earnest to drive us to 
Benjamin to catch the train to Knox City, where Pa 
would meet us. Earnest went barefoot all the time and 
didn’t even own a pair of shoes. He went over to Claud’s 
and borrowed his to wear to town. He wouldn’t put them 
on until we got nearly to Benjamin, and just as soon as 
the train pulled out and he turned his horses toward 
home, off came the shoes. 

“As we crossed the river, we saw a train lying in 
the ditch, where the tornado had hit it the day before, 
blowing it off the track. It had left the track so twisted 
and crooked, that the train we were on scarcely moved. 
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Uncle Dave Gray 


Uncle Dave and wife, Nancy Jane, moved from John- 
son County, Texas, to Munday in 1907, with these chil- 
dren: Jesse, Anna Mae, William, Maggie, Dolphus, Ruby 
and Beulah. Della was born after coming to Knox County. 
He built the house that belongs to Roe Allred. 

He was in business with his brother, Jess. He passed on 
in 1918. Aunt Jennie is living with a daughter at Houston, 
Texas. 


Pranksters 


One night, pranksters were on the loose and visited 
the home of a newly married couple, Mr. and Mrs. Ivy 
Cypert. They got on top of the house and stuffed the flu 
with old sacks, shutting off ventilation. The young couple, 
on arising next morning, built a fire in the stove to cook 
their breakfast but found the stove would do nothing but 
smoke. Thinking it was probably soot in the pipe or 
the flu, they decided it would have to be cleaned out 
before they could do any cooking. 

Not many weeks after this incident, the same bunch 
of boys tried going to the Cypert home again. It was 
around two o'clock in the morning. They knocked on the 
door and were greeted by Ivy, asking them to come right 
in. This wasn’t the intention of the boys at all. They soon 
found the tables turned on them, as they were forced to 
spend the rest of the night in the Cypert home very much 
against their wishes. 

If someone asked an old-timer if Munday was ever a 
“Wet” town, “yes” was the reply. There was a saloon 
located right in the middle of town. One evening, a bunch 
of high-spirited cowboys rode their horses into the saloon, 
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breaking dishes, bottles, smashing furniture and wrecking 
the place. Then they rode off without anyone ever doing 
anything about it. The owner just closed up shop and 
went home, and that was the end of the saloon business. 


Schoolroom Capers 


It was a lazy afternoon in the schoolroom. Everyone 
seemed to be dozing instead of studying their lessons. 
One little girl, Ellie Stamps Phillips, decided to liven 
things up a little. She crawled to the back of the room, 
where the bonnets and straw hats hung on nails. She got 
a little girl’s bonnet that was in need of a lot of water, 
soap, starch and ironing for it to be really decent to wear. 
She put it on her head and crawled very quietly into her 
seat. Some of the kids noticed the dirty bonnet and let 
out a yell, which started the whole room to laughing. The 
teacher finally discovered who was responsible for the 
outburst in the schoolroom and said, “Ellie, come right 
up here. Now you get right over there in that corner and 
“stand.” 

Another time, Mr. Ruff, the teacher, was late for 
school. Ellie decided she would ring the bell. She had 
everyone sitting quietly in their seats when the teacher 
walked in. But she had brought a cat into the schoolroom 
before the teacher got there. They began the usual sing- 
ing period, which was the first thing done in the morning. 
At certain periods in the song, she would pinch the cat’s 
tail, making it squall out. The teacher soon caught on 
that there was an unusual voice mixed in with the sing- 
ing. The culprit was soon caught and punished. 
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R. D. Gray 


This little boy was always getting into trouble. He 
made reading, writing and arithmetic awfully hard for 
his teacher, Miss Perry, to teach. He spent half of his 
time underneath her desk, as punishment for some of his 
capers. 


Wanderings of The Gray Clan 


After thirteen years in Knox County, the J. J. Gray 
family traded the grocery store and home in Munday 
for two farms near Graham, in Young County. 

The farm Mr. Gray settled on was solid Johnson grass. 
Everyone old enough to work was digging grass out of 
the cotton, when they heard someone yell, “Come get me 
out, quick!” The cultivator that Mr. Gray was plowing 
with, had hit a stump, tripping the lever. It fell, catching 
Mr. Gray’s heel and cutting it badly. 

Kent and Annie Giles (a married daughter) and their 
baby, Joe, moved to Oklahoma before her parents left 
for Young County. Kent was a ginner by trade, following 
the business to different localities, until his death in 19209. 
Then Annie came back to Munday to make her home 
and rear their three children, Joe, Weldon and Leroy. In 
later years, she married Jack Henderson, who served in 
France during World War I. They had a son, Jack Clifton. 

After four years in Young County, with memories of 
pioneering in Knox County, and a desire to hit the 
pioneer trail, Mr. Gray traded his farms for two sections 
of land in Andrews County. 

The year of 1917 found the J. J. Grays, Arthur and 
Myrtle Harmon (a married daughter) and their children, 
Juanita and Kathleen, Zack and Jewell (a son) and baby 
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Pauline, all heading West in covered wagons loaded with 
what household stuff they could carry, shipping the rest 
by rail as far as Midland, Texas. Near Colorado City, 
along came a train blowing the whistle loudly, scaring 
a colt that was following Zack's wagon. It ran into a 
barbed wire fence, and was badly cut. This delayed the 
wagon train several hours which were needed, for they 
were still days away from the new place on Shasta Lake 
near Andrews. 

As there was no building on the place, the family 
moved in an old schoolhouse until a house of some sort 
could be built. It was while here that Hoyt and _ his 
brother-in-law came for a visit and were caught in a 
snow storm, staying much longer than intended. 

Before much improvement could be made, along 
came a Mr. Gates and offered Mr. Gray a good price for 
the land. After much thought, he decided to sell. He 
bought his first Model T car with part of the money from 
the sale of the place. He sent his sons, Zack and R.D., to 
Sterling City to purchase the car. A few miles from 
Andrews, the people they were riding with had tire 
trouble, delaying them several hours. They finally made 
it as far as the C Ranch, where they telephoned the 
dealer in Sterling City that they just couldn’t make it. 
Upon receiving the call the dealer started for the ranch 
with the car, delivering it to the boys, who had spent the 
night there. After paying the man cash for the car, they 
headed toward Andrews. Every few miles, they would 
come to a windmill, where they stopped and drained 
the radiator puting in fresh water, then following the dim, 
winding trail across the sand hills toward home. 

With the selling of the place, Mr. Gray pushed on to 
Ocho, New Mexico. He squatted on 640 acres on the 
Slaughter Ranch and built a shack. This was a bad move 
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for the family. They drilled four wells, trying to find 
water. All turned out to be dry holes. They hauled water 
a long distance, even for all the stock. Every drop was so 
precious, Ma Gray said, that they would strain the dish- 
water, saving it to wash dishes again. They always had a 
suspicion that the big ranchers had a lot to do with them 
not finding water, for people moving in and trying to 
settle were ruining their grazing land. 

There were four in the family who were eligible to 
file on claims for the same amount of land as their father. 
The grass was knee-high for the stock if they could 
have just found water. 

After becoming discouraged, Mr. Gray went to Terry 
County and rented a farm. The post office was Gomez. 
Here he spent two years of hard labor, before buying 
320 acres of land from Tom Collier in the Johnson 
community. 

In 1918, Hoyt and Lois (another son) and children, 
Dorothy and Hoyt Jr., started for Terry County in a 
covered wagon. Dorothy had a pet chicken she insisted 
on taking along. Every night she would set it on the 
wagon tongue to roost. On arriving in Terry County after 
a week of traveling, the pig decided she wanted a chicken 
dinner and devoured the pet. 

While living in Terry County, Frances and Louise 
were born. 1920 found the Hoyt Grays back in Knox 
County, where Joe Clifford and Robert Eugene were 
born, and where they have remained more than forty 
years. 

When the J. J. Gray family left New Mexico for Terry 
County, the other two families, Zack and the Harmons, 
went to Young County. Zack went to work at the grain 
elevator and it was here Mildred and Mary Louise were 
born. In the early 1920's, they came back to Munday, 
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where they lived many years and where Lloyd was born. 

Arthur Harmon worked in a jewelry shop repairing 
watches, and after a time, had a repair shop of his own. 
Their son, A. D. Jr., was born while living here. 

Lillie, daughter of the J. J. Grays, married Roy Hol- 
land and moved away. They had two daughters, Helen 
and Imogene. 

Hallie married Ross Berry. They lived in Lubbock, 
where he was sheriff for several years. They had a son, 
Ross Jr. 

With the children all married, except Ora Ella and 
all the boys back in Knox County (where Earnest, the 
oldest, had remained all through the family’s wander- 
ing), the old folks moved to Brownfield, where he was 
in the real estate business. They moved to Lubbock in 
later years, where they both died and are buried. 

After years in Knox County, Earnest and Etta, with 
their daughters, Ruth, Aliene and Ethel, moved to Abilene 
where he was in the oil business. There he lost his life 
in a oil truck accident many years ago. 

As years passed, Ora Ella, the youngest of the J. J. 
Gray family, married A. O. Carr in Lubbock, where their 
son Donald Lee was born. 


The Young Sam Harlan’s 


Ellis Harlan, father of Sam, had come to Knox County 
about 1908, from Alabama. After several years of moving 
around trying to find a place where his wife could re- 
gain her health, he decided to buy a place in Arkansas, 
where she would be near a health resort. 

He and his youngest son, Sam, who was about nine- 
teen years old, could carry on the grocery store work 
and be near his wife. But young Sam had different plans. 
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He had married a girl (Millie Carter), who was a quite 
a bit younger than he, when they lived in Knox County. 
As time passed, he became discouraged. He told his 
father that if he would let him have a team and wagon, 
they would call it even on the amount his father owed 
him. 

Sam's older brother had told him he would give him 
a place in New Mexico if he ever decided to come West. 
This is what he had in mind when leaving Arkansas. 

The next day bright and early, Sam and Millie loaded 
their wagon and headed West. After five or six days 
on the road, they came to a big river they would have to 
ford to get on the other side. They were sitting there 
trying to decide what to do, for Millie refused to go across 
the dangerous looking water. 

At just that moment, a man in a odd-looking car 
came along and told them they would have to go back 
five miles to a bridge to cross, for this was a dangerous 
crossing. You had to know exactly how many turns to 
make in the river to miss the big holes and to come out 
at the right place a little farther downstream. 

“Well, I think I can make it alright,” said Sam. 

‘No, you cain't. You will never make it. You'll drown 
your wife and yourself, too,” replied the stranger. At this 
remark, Sam really wilted. “Tll tell you what I will do,” 
said the man. “I have lived here all my life, and have 
crossed here lots of times. I know all the crooks and 
turns you have to make in crossing. I will drive your 
team and wagon across with your wife, if you will drive 
my car over the car bridge.” (Such bridges were made 
of boards for the wheels to run on and nothing in 
between ). Not waiting for Sam to decide, he stepped up, 
took hold of the reins and started across, whipping the 
team every step of the way to the far side and safety. 
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The Harlans, sitting out in the yard under the shade 
trees in Knox County, recall that time so long ago. What 
tragedy they might have had, if that unknown friend had 
not took things in hand. 


The Hamm Family 


The Hamm family had been living near Waxahachie, 
Texas, where the father had died. They then moved to 
Knox County in 1905 or 1906. The mother arrived with 
the children, Roxie, Lizzie, Lucy and a Tom. Roxie mar- 
ried J. Arthur Smith and Lizzie a Ledbetter boy. Lucy 
married and moved to Oklahoma. Tom married and had 
one little girl. 

Lucy, who was living in Oklahoma, became very ill. 
Tom took his mother up there to stay a while. After a 
few days, he told his mother he must get back to Knox 
County to see after his wife and baby. He was never 
to see them again, for he never reached home. His suit- 
case was found near Red River. As he was on the police 
force at one time and helped to send a guilty party to 
prison, it was supposed that some of the gang did away 
with him, for no trace was ever found of him. As time 
passed, his wife died, leaving their little girl (about 
twelve years old) an orphan, whom the Smiths took and 
reared as their own. 


Russell Family 


In 1910, George Washington Russell, the father of 
Frank Russell, came to Knox County from Callahan 
County, Texas, to a farm over on the Brazos River, near 
Red Springs. He was manager of the gin in Munday for 
sixteen years. He and his son, Frank, worked a lot 
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R. D. Gray children 
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A group picture of the Munday Cornet Band and the first 
mayor, Walter Cousins 


through the ginning season when they were not so busy 
on the farm. 

After ten or twelve years, the Russell’s moved away, 
all but Frank, who has stayed on in Knox County. And, 
after all these years, his brother, Aubry, has decided to 
return and spend his remaining years in the little town 
of Benjamin. 


Cobb Family 


Mr. Cobb was an early gin manager at Munday. Mrs. 
Cobb was a sister to Kent Giles, who came to Munday 
as a young man. Later on, he married Annie Gray, daugh- 
ter of Jesse Gray. 

Fred McClain, who was living with his grandparents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Z. T. Akins, was working for Mr. Cobb 
at the gin. He got hurt, lingered awhile, then finally 
died from complications. Mr. Cobb payed all the medical 
bills and burial expense. 


Roy Bullington 


Roy was born at Cordell, Oklahoma, and came to 
Munday in 1927, to take a position in the Munday School 
for the terms of 1927: and 1928. He married Jimmie 
Robertson in 1930. They had one daughter, Martha 
Nell, who married Zane Franklin of Haskell County. 


R. H. Howells 


Herbert Howell and Minnie Hammons were married 
April 16, 1911, in Iredell, Texas, in Bosque County, where 
they lived until 1925. They came to Knox County that 
year, to a farm east of Knox City. They stayed there for 
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ten years, and then bought a farm two miles north of 
Munday, where they lived until Mr. Howell retired in 
1959 and they moved to Munday. Their children are, 
Mrs. Dennis Bryant, Rex and Bobby. The Howells cele- 
brated their Golden Anniversary on April 16, 1961. 


W. A. Hobbs 


William Hobbs and Allie Rister were married Decem- 
ber 20, 1911, in Merkel, Texas, and came to Knox County 
in 1916. They have lived in Munday and Goree for over 
forty years. They celebrated their Golden Anniversary 
in 1961, with their son, Weldon, as host. 


Mrs. Oma (Taylor) Tidwell 


The Taylors, parents of Mrs. Tidwell, came from 
Mississippi. Arriving, in Gib Town, Texas, he bought a 
farm just over the line in Parker County. | 

The mother’s maiden name was Phillips and was born 
in North Carolina. After many years had passed, she 
visited her old home, bringing back to Texas a cutting 
from the old honeysuckle vine that grew in the yard. 
She planted it in her own yard at Gib Town and it was 
still growing there not long ago. 

They reared a large family. One of their daughters, 
Oma, married a Tidwell boy and moved to Knox County 
in the early 1920's. They settled on a farm east of Mun- 
day, where they reared a family of four boys. In later 
years, they moved into town. She has lived in and around 
Munday for over forty years. 
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Alma (Yates) Phillips 


“My father, William Sterling Yates, was born and 
reared in Lamar County, Texas. He moved to Throck- 
morton, Texas, where he married Ester Clyde Carter of 
Sweetwater, Texas, and where their oldest daughter, 
Cordie Mae, was born in 1910. He came to Knox County 
in 1913, to a farm just west of Goree. They farmed 
several years and Alma and Mary Josephine were born 
there. Becoming dissatisfied, they moved back to a place 
near Throckmorton in 1918, where the other children, 
John William, Alvin Carl and Frances Evelyn, were 
born. 

“I went to the Miller Creek School, taught by Miss 
Irene Carson (now Mrs. Irene Bardwell), who boarded 
at our house. 

“I remember one time when someone dressed up in 
some old clothes, blackened his face and hid behind 
some bushes to scare a bunch of we schoolchildren on 
our way home from school. I was scared so bad I was 
running back to the schoolhouse where our teacher was, 
when we discovered who it was. 

“In 1929, we moved to Haskell, where Dad died. 
After his death, since there were just Mother and I left 
at home, we decided to move back to Goree, where we 
made our home until her death in the 1950's. 


The D. E. Holder's 


Mr. Holder was born at Holder, Texas, a little town 
in Brown County, named for his paternal grandfather, 
who had come to Texas early. 

Mrs. Holder’s parents came from Mississippi to Brown 


County, Texas, where the D. E. Holders met and married. 
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They moved on the Barton farm north of Munday, but 
stayed one year. With the drought that year, he made 
only two bales of cotton. So he went to work at the gin 
and made enough money to start a grocery store. They 
continued in business until he retired in 1952. 

The Holders had two sons, D. E. and Rex, who helped 
their parents in the store until they both entered the 
service in World War II. 


D. D. Clough Family 


Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Clough came from Tarrant County 
to Knox in 1923. They first settled on a farm in the Hood 
community, where he farmed for one year, then moved 
into Munday. He worked for the city water works which 
had been installed soon after his arrival in Knox County. 
He also worked on the high school that was being built 
at that time. 

Mr. Clough was superintendent of the Anderson Clay- 
ton Cotton Mill in Munday for twenty-seven years until 
his retirement in 1957. Their children are, Mrs. Paul Pruitt 
(Hazel) in Munday, Joe Clough of Dallas and Mrs. Chas. 
S. Finch (Peggy) of Cape Canaveral, Florida. 


James Brock’s Arrival 


Mr. James Brock, his son and daughter came to Knox 
County in an ox-drawn covered wagon. He filed on land 
in the Thorp community, then bought a large tract of 
land across the river west of Knox City. It was near where 
the Brock School was located later on, which was named 
for him. His name heads the list of donors for building 
the Methodist Church at Knox City when it was 
organized. 
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His daughter married John B. Fortenberry, also of a 
frontier family. He was one of the rugged pioneers who 
rode the range and stayed with the country through the 
bad years. He did the hauling of the sand and gravel 
when the First National Bank was built in Knox City. 
He also helped haul the lumber from Seymour that 
went into the first schoolhouse in Knox City. Benjamin 
was their trading post. After Knox City began to build 
up, they would go there some, but lots of times the river 
would rise and they would have to swim back across 
since there was no bridge then. They had two children, 
Willie and Haden. 


XIX Gillespie and Thorp 


As people continued to move into the Gillespie com- 
munity, the first little one-room schoolhouse (southwest 
of the present Gillespie Church) was replaced with a 
two-story plank building. After several more years, a 
red brick school was erected about a mile northeast on 
Jarvis land, which was destroyed by fire in the 1930's. 
A new modern brick was built about a mile north of 
that location, on Jim Partridge’s land and the name was 
changed to Sunset. It never was a town, but was a large 
school community, with a grocery store and filling station 
run by Mr. Peevey, and maybe a garage or a blacksmith 
shop. Several residences were built nearby. It continued 
to be a first-rate school, and a few years ago, it was con- 
solidated with Munday and Knox City. Munday Junior 
High is there today, which is a distance of four or five 
miles west of Munday. 
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Mr. Brookerson, who became county attorney, was 
one of the first teachers at the original little school. 

Some of the people who lived in this district, at one 
time or another, were: Hamptons, Prathers, Wallings, 
Myers, Swanners, Partridges, Jarvises, Floyds, Winches- 
ters, Hunters, Thurmans, Hortons, Lees, Harrells, Grif- 
fiths, Drapers, Smiths, Grays, Wards and many others. 


Thorp Community 


The little settlement of Thorp was named for Mr. 
Thorp, who settled in this area. It was never a town, just 
a country store started by Mr. Faulkner and a gin owned 
by Hall Neff. The Thorp Methodist Church was estab- 
lished here, with several homes built nearby. Some of the 
people who first lived here were: J. F. Harbor, the Thomp- 
sons, Bud and Elmo Collins, and the Rawlins family, 
who came from Arkansas to Clay County, Texas, then 
on to Knox in 1901. Their children were: Ethel, married 
to George Thompson; Esther, married to a Mr. Faulkner; 
Clarence, married to Bulah Stice; Owida, married to 
Jess Young; Alvin, married to Rowena Hampton; Maida; 
Knox and Frank. 

Others who lived in this school district were: Tom 
Young, Stevens, Harris, Will Smith, Nix, U. S. Rodgers, 
Moore, Steve Reed, Fikes, Weavers, Henry Ross, and 
Harrison. 


Thorp Methodist Church 


The church was organized in 1898, by Reverend J. T. 
Griswold, under the North Texas Conference, Vernon 
District. 

In the spring of 1899, under the direction of Reverend 
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Young (the circuit rider of the Munday Circuit), a 
Sunday school was organized. Both the Sunday school 
and church were housed in the old Gillespie schoolhouse, 
which was then a long, box-type building. Services were 
held here until 1904, when feeling the need for a church 
home, the membership resolved to build a church. The 
money was raised and a building committee was ap- 
pointed as follows: J. M. Thorp, C. B. Gillespie, F. T. 
Jarvis, J. T. Harber, T. J. Johnson, and W. E. Rawlins. 
They were authorized to select a site for the church, let 
the contract and to supervise the construction of the 
building. Reverend Ed. R. Wallace was pastor of the 
church at this time. 

The building site was donated by J. W. Thorp and the 
contract was let to C. R. Thomolson for the sum of 
$750.00 The lumber was hauled from Stamford and the 
rock for the foundation from Miller Creek. In November 
1904, the building was completed and turned over to the 
committee for their approval. Their first Sunday in the 
new building, Sunday school was held, using planks laid 
across nail kegs, spring seats, boxes and some chairs for 
seats. 

J. W. Thorp was elected superintendent of the Sun- 
day school; J. T. Harber was teacher for the adult class; 
J. D. Brookerson taught the young people, and Miss Jennie 
Gillespie was elected for the card class. 

After several weeks with this arrangement, money 
was raised to build seats and pews, with the job being 
finished by Christmas of 1904. 

The church continued under the name of Gillespie 
Methodist Church for five years after moving into the 
new building at Thorp. In 1909, by order of the Quarterly 
Conference, the name was changed to Thorp Methodist 
Church. 
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For forty-six years, Thorp Church and Sunday school 
never closed or reorganized. The most trying years were 
during World War I, when most of the men were either 
in the service or gone elsewhere to find work. All during 
the years that followed, services were held at least twice 
a month by a preacher from somewhere else. Finally on 
the fourth Sunday in February 1945, the church doors 
were closed, with the membership going other places 
to church. 


Daily Life in a Small Town 


Who can forget those days of the long blow of the 
whistle from afar, indicating the train was coming? It 
was a treat to rush down to meet the train. In the morn- 
ing and late in the evening, rain or shine, sleet or snow, 
it was a date we had to keep unless one of the family 
was sick. 

Jim Lewis met the train twice a day with a two-wheel 
cart to pick up the mail, delivering it to the post office. 

The big circus coming to town was a thrill never to 
forget; of going down to the railroad track and seeing all 
the circus cars that had arrived by train during the night, 
and to watch them unload the big elephants and all the 
other animals. Thrilling, too, were the roars of the lions 
and other noises that went along with the hustle and 
bustle of the circus people, each doing his part to get 
the big tents up and everything in place for the 2:30 
performance. By the time for the 8:00 o'clock show, 
everything was in full swing and the old pipe organ was 
going up and down the street blaring forth its melodious 
tones. 

Also beloved were the street carnivals that usually 
came to town during the fall months, with several rides 
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and other entertainment for all the family. The Harley 
Saddler Vaudeville show that toured the country during 
the fall was always a welcome treat. 

Dr. Tate usually moved in with his cure-alls during 
the summer. His show was well attended, with everyone 
coming from far and near. | 

Sometime in the early 1930’s, Munday put on a big 
celebration, with a long parade of beautifully decorated 
floats, cars, horses and buggies. I remember one float 
distinctly. Miss Maud and Fannie Isbell, with a lot of 
others, were dressed as Indian priacesses. Dr. and Mrs. 
Farrington rode in a one-horse buggy, dressed in pioneer 
costumes. 

At noon, a delicious barbecue dinner was served on 
long tables across the City Hall lawn. Booths were scat- 
tered here and there for entertainment. That night, the 
street was roped off and a street dance was held, with 
old-time music played by the local boys. 

I remember one Christmas when a large cedar tree 
was planted on the City Hall lawn and decorated with 
bright lights. It was a beautiful thing and Santa Claus 
was there to hand out bags of fruit, nuts and candy to 
all the children, who were all eyes, and so much pleasure 
shone in their happy faces. 
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XX Biographical Data and Remembrances 


The Horton Family Comes to Knox County 
(Mrs. R. M. Almanrode, Jane Elizabeth Horton) 


“The day before Thanksgiving, 1915, was moving day 
for the Horton family living near Petrolia, Clay County. 
The family had lived there for four years, but were now 
leaving for Knox County, to a farm near Knox City. On 
Monday night, the family had been given a going away 
dinner, and all the friends had been there to say good-bye. 
I remember kind neighbors who loaded the furniture on 
wagons to take to Wichita Falls, to be shipped to Mun- 
day. Then I remember the family leaving to spend the 
night in Wichita Falls with Mother's brother and family. 
We watched the old home as long as we could see it, 
then cried at the parting. 

“My parents, Marion Tidwell and Margaret Alice 
Davis Horton, had moved to Clay County from Eastland 
County in 1910. My father came to Texas in 1890, by way 
of Arkansas from Alabama. He was born on the Horton 
Plantation near Atlanta, Georgia, June 11, 1855, and told 
us many incidents of the War. His father fought with the 
Georgia Volunteers during those years, then moved to 
Arkansas, where he died in 1902. My mother’s family 
came to Texas, by way of Arkansas from Georgia. Mother 
was born in Arkansas on July 4, 1868. Her mother’s family 
had gone to Georgia from Tennessee when the Cherokee 
Indians were driven from the state in 1838, and had 
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drawn lots for land in the state. Many of the descendants 
are still living in the same beautiful old homes the first 
Forresters built over a hundred years ago. My Grand- 
father Davis also fought through the War Between the 
States, and was a second cousin of Jefferson Davis, presi- 
dent of the Confederacy. Mother’s parents are buried at 
Desdemona, Texas. 

“I had brothers and sisters married, so there were four 
children who came to this county with our parents: 
Grace, four years older than I; Marion Lee, two and half 
years younger than I, and the baby of the family, Barney 
Page (named for my Grandfather Davis), who was six 
years younger than I. 

“My sister Grace was heartbroken at leaving all our 
friends, especially her beaux. I also hated to leave, yet 
I considered it one great adventure. We had lived on a 
ranch, knew how to ride a fast horse, to drive cattle, 
and as Father raised wheat and had his own threshing 
machine, we knew the thrill of watching the busy wheat 
harvest. All these we would leave behind. 

“It had been decided that Father would drive a 
wagon through, with some of Mother's prized possessions 
carefully packed, while Grace and I were to drive the 
buggy through, following closely behind the wagon. 
Mother was to see to the safe loading of the furniture 
on the train on Thanksgiving morning. Then she, Marion 
Lee and Barney were to take the train to Munday. 
Mother’s brother-in-law, E. B. Denton, was to meet them 
and take them to his home in the Gillespie community. 

“We left my uncle’s home bright and early on Thanks- 
giving morning, and were to drive to Dundee to spend 
the night with the Price family, friends we had known 
at Mabel Dean. That afternoon, as we turned down the 
road to Dundee, the train came by, and we could see 
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three white handkerchiefs waving at us. A feeling of 
homesickness assailed me, but before too long we were 
welcomed by the Price family. Playing with the girls 
and a good supper soon made me forget my loneliness. 

“We were on our way early Friday morning. Occa- 
sionally, we met other travelers. Once we met an apple 
peddler and Father bought a big sack of apples. I remem- 
ber the open country. We saw few houses along the way. 
I do not remember where we.ate our lunch, but I am 
sure we stopped and Father cooked it, for I remember 
eating chili and eggs cooked together. We must have 
driven to somewhere near Seymour, but I do not remem- 
ber passing through the town, nor where we spent the 
night. We did leave early Saturday morning, and I 
remember coming through Munday, and seeing the ceme- 
tery as we came out west of town. About the middle of 
the afternoon, we drove up to the home of my uncle 
and aunt. We were happy to see Mother, Marion Lee and 
Barney, and our aunt's family. Nothing obstructed the 
view on the Knox prairie. I could see Knox City and 
Benjamin, but no one told me how far away the towns 
were. The country was new and houses far between. 

“I remember the day we went to the place that was 
to be our home for the coming year. It was in the Union 
Grove community, and belonged to J. J. Denton. It was 
a four-room house with a porch across the south side, 
which was the front of the house. The well was some 
distance from the house, downhill, and I still remember 
all the buckets of water I carried up that hill in 1916. 

“In January 1916, we started to school at Union Grove. 
The teacher was Mr. Hawkins, and this was Barney's 
first school. We entered into all the school activities, 
taking part in many of the programs that were given. 
I was so ambitious as to write a short play which Marion 
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Lee, Jessie Tidwell and Beulah Howard gave at one 
of the programs. We never missed a singing at the school- 
house, for we loved to sing and Grace and I sang duets 
often. 

“Being Methodists, Father put our letters in the 
church at Knox City, and soon the pastor, the Rev. W. B. 
McKowen, came in his buggy to visit the family. It was 
not long until some of the members came to see Mother, 
but I do not believe we attended church in town a single 
time that year. We did attend services at Union Grove, 
when Brother McKowen came to his appointments, and 
the services of other denominations also. 

“In December of that year, we moved to the farm 
in the Gillespie community where my aunt had lived 
when we moved to the county, father having bought the 
place from them. The farm was four and a half miles 
northeast of Knox City, and with the exception of three 
years, I lived there until the house burned on June 14, 
1947. In December of that year, we bought a house 
in Munday and have lived here since. 

“In January 1917, we started to school at Gillespie, 
but Grace decided not to go that year. This was the 
largest school I had ever attended and I was behind in 
my work. I had never started to school until after Christ- 
mas, for ranch schools ran for only five months in the 
year. I bravely took up seventh-grade work, failed in 
English, so took the work over the next year. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Turney were my teachers that year. 

“Our trading center was Knox City, and Dr. T. 5S. 
Edwards was the family physician. The Orient Drug- 
store was where Grace and I timidly bought our cos- 
metics, and Bryant-Link is where we bought our groceries, 
shoes and hats. Mother made most of our dresses. 


“We lived through the drought of 1917-1918, then 
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came 1919 with a big cotton crop selling for the unheard- 
heard-of price of forty-four cents per pound. Father 
bought our first Model T, and I was the first to learn 
to drive it. With the car, our horizon widened, and we 
made many trips into parts of the county where we had 
never been before. But, who can forget those deep sand 
beds or deep mudholes? 

“My father’s health began to fail around 1920, but 
he was here to see me graduate from high schol in 1922. 
When I went to Benjamin to take the state examinations, 
passed the tests and had a certificate to teach school, he 
was quite pleased with me. In November 1923, I went 
to King County to teach, staying in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Hendrix. I had fourteen pupils and loved 
them dearly. After one week, I was called home, and 
a week later we had to see my father leave us. This was 
a blow to our closely-knit family. Poor Mother was left 
with the responsibility of the children and the farm to 
manage. Marion Lee and Barney were in school. Grace 
was working in Lubbock, but she gave up her job to come 
home and stay with the family for several months. 

“After two years of teaching, with schooling in be- 
tween, I settled for the role of homemaker, and on June 
24, 1925, Robert Muncie Almanrode and I were married 
by Rev. B. W. Wilkins, pastor of the Methodist church 
in Knox City. We went to our home on the James Part- 
ridge land, where we lived three years. My husband had 
come to Knox County from Livingston, Tennessee, in 
1914. He had gone into the service in 1917, but came 
back to Knox County in 1919, and has lived here since. 
He remembers the old Blue Front Livery Stable, located 
where the Yarbrough Hotel now stands. His oldest 
brother, Walter Almanrode, and an uncle by marriage, 
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Charlie Swaim, had built it in 1908. He recalls other build- 
ings I never saw, for in our early years in the county, 
we did not go beyond a few miles from home. My family, 
however, did make many trips by train, both from Mun- 
day and from Knox City. I used to go often from Knox 
City to Sweetwater, then to Lubbock, and I have ridden 
the old Orient from Knox City to Altus, Oklahoma. My 
last train ride from Munday was to Wichita Falls and 
back in 1948. 

“I remember the old Orient Hotel in Knox City, and I 
believe it was in 1916 that a man was killed on the street. 
During the trial in Benjamin, another man was shot. I 
remember the Hotel at Benjamin, though I was never in 
it, the rural one-room schools scattered over the county, 
and the little churches. 

“These forty-seven years have seen many changes in 
the Horton family. We had to give our little mother up 
on April 29, 1959, and she would have been 91 years old 
had she lived until July 4th. Of the four children who 
came to the county in 1915, I am the only one who stayed. 
Grace is a widow, living in Oklahoma City. Marion Lee 
married Leon Partridge and lives in Bowie. Barney mar- 
ried Wilma Elliott and lives in San Benito. When we 
get together, we recall many happenings of the years 
that are gone. 

“I have seen the sandy, muddy, roads turn into rib- 
bons of concrete. Model T’s, wagons and buggies are no 
more. Fine Churches have replaced the old ones, and 
there is no distinct line between the rural and urban 
communities now. Only four high schools function in 
the county, with busses transporting the pupils to these 
schools. My daughter, Barbara Jane Ratliff, finished high 
school at Sunset (a mile from where I finished at old 
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Gillespie), and graduated from McMurry College in 
1950. Sunset School is now a part of the Munday School 
System, and is used as a grade school. 

“My two grandchildren will have to see a buggy and 
a surrey in a museum. They will never know the sheer 
joy of riding behind a spirited team of horses, to hold the 
reins of a runaway team, to run to meet a load of hay 
and climb to the top for a ride to the barn. They will 
miss many of the exciting things I knew as a child, but 
who is to know what their children, too, will miss? We go 
along with the changes. I love Knox County and her 
people.” 


The Robert D. Gray Family 


On October 14, 1923, R. D. Gray and Jewel McNutt 
were married at Brownfield in Terry County, Texas. “Our 
first home was in the Johnson community, where we 
farmed the Gray place and where our oldest son, Derald 
Glen, was born October 7, 1924. We moved to Knox 
County in December of the same year. 

“Earnest Gray, who had a filling station at Munday, 
wrote his brother, R. D., in Terry County and told him 
he needed a hand and would he be interested in making 
a move. As we didn’t do so good that year on the farm, 
he jumped at the chance and let Earnest know that he 
would take the job just as soon as he could wind things up. 

“We had a new 1924 Chevrolet Roadster that we 
traded for a 1920 or 1921 Chevrolet truck, letting the man 
pick up the payments. The truck didn’t have a cab on it, 
and we had to buy lumber and put one on it before we 
could think about getting started. We loaded our house- 
hold belongings on it and headed toward Knox County. 
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We started early next morning, after spending the night 
with Pa and Ma Gray, who lived in Brownfield. 

“It was twelve oclock that night when we rolled up 
at Hoyt and Lois’s who lived in the Thorp community, 
where we spent the rest of the night. Before we got to 
Hoyt’s place between Stamford and Haskell, we had 
trouble with the truck. One of the spark plugs had blown 
completely out of its place. We sat there wondering what 
in the world to do next, when who should come along 
but a parts salesman who carried spark plugs. That was 
one time we were lucky. 

“Next morning, we drove up in front of Mrs. Ben 
Blacklock’s residence, where Etta, Earnest’s wife, had 
found us a two-room apartment, located across the street 
from the high school. When spring came, we rented a 
little two-rom house that sat where Herb Peek’s house 
is today. We lived there a year when we bought a small 
new house in the north part of town. This was where 
the other children were born: Neva Bernice, October 10, 
1926; Eloise, March 27, 1928; Robert Howard, April 23, 
1930; Melvin Leon, June 3, 1932. 

“We lived in a nice neighborhood. Whenever one 
needed help, the rest usually knew about it and came 
to the rescue—the Man Broaches, Browns, Smiths, Bells, 
Fitzgeralds, Baumans and others at different times. 

“When the children were small (before we could buy 
a cow), Mr. McNeill let us have one to milk that had 
a young calf. She was black as coal. R. D. milked early 
in the morning before he went to work, and without a 
light or lantern. He had to feel his way around the barn 
to find the old cow. 

“One day in the spring, Cecil F itzgerald was out 
pulling weeds from his garden. He accidentally pulled 
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a few stalks of feed that had come up in the garden, 
throwing them all over the fence to the calf. In just a 
little while, we found the calf dead. We didn’t know how 
we were going to tell Mr. McNeill about the animal. 
We had agreed to raise the calf in return for the milk. 
We finally told him, he only said, That’s alright. Acci- 
dents will happen sometimes.’ 

“During these years (middle 1920's), Munday was 
really a busy place. Every day was like the fall of the 
year. On Saturday it seemed like the whole country had 
come to town. It was like a holiday getting all dressed 
up to spend the evening in town, where we met all our 
neighbors and people we knew from the country. 

“There were no paved streets and they were almost 
impassable when it rained, with deep ruts and chug holes. 
You would have to put the old Model T or A in low gear 
to get through. 

“Everyone seemed so happy, with lots of jobs and 
money in the country and people so thick you could 
hardly walk up and down the street. 

“In 1925, there was no place large enough to hold 
a crowd of people. The school programs were held in 
the auditorium in the upstairs of the City Hall. Gradu- 
ating exercises and baccalaureate services were held at 
one of the churches until a large tabernacle was built, 
where the present grammar school now stands. It was 
used for an auditorium for all the school activities and 
old-time revivals were held there too. I remember one 
summer the Primitive Baptists came and stayed a week 
or two, holding services there and camping all over the 
place. 

“Brother Hogg held a big revival there another sum- 
mer and insisted all the working men come off their 
jobs for the morning service. The fire alarm would ring 
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and the fire truck would pick up men from all over 
town, taking them to church. What a wonderful meeting 
we had. \ 

“On Friday, the thirteenth of June 1930, a terrible 
flood came, caused by a cloud burst out at Thorp (this 
was before anyone knew anything about drainage), and 
all the water came into Munday, down bar ditches, across 
fields, until Munday was nearly covered by water. The 
business district and a lot of homes were flooded. One 
of these homes was that of Granny Hamm, mother of 
Roxy Smith. She lived alone in a little house just back 
of the Langsford Apartments. As she awoke next morn- 
ing, she put out her hand to get up and there was water 
nearly up to the mattress of her bed. She saw her shoes 
come floating by and couldn't realize right then what 
had happened. But it wasn’t long before Roxy came and 
took her to her own home, where she stayed until the 
water went down and things got back to normai. 

“There was many people who didn’t know what had 
happened until it began getting daylight and they started 
to their jobs as usual. Not knowing, their cars stuck in 
ditches where the water and sewage lines had just been 
put down and had sunk with so much high water. Some 
ran into high water, drowning their car motors and 
having to leave them and wade out. 

“It was really a mess. No milk or ice trucks could 
run. Water had gone into most of the stores, with nearly 
every business reporting damaged goods. A lot of the 
filling stations lost their gas supply, as water ran into 
their storage tanks. 

“I'm sure most people remember the depression years 
and the ones following. We had managed to get several 
head of cows, calves, hogs and a few chickens. If it 
hadn’t of been for our milk, butter, meat and eggs, I 
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don’t know how we would have made it. With five 
small children and out of a job most of the time, it was 
something to think about. A drought came on top of this 
and grass was all burned up with no feed for the stock. 
We had to sell or give away all our cows except one, 
which we kept for our own use. We could have let the 
government have them (that was the year the govern- 
ment bought and killed cattle), but we refused to do 
that as long as we could find someone to take them at 
any price. 

“We had our little home mortgaged to The Abilene 
Home Owners Loan Co. and the payments were six 
dollars and seventy-five cents each month. The loan com- 
pany finally took it over because we just couldn’t make 
the payments and feed five babies too. 

“My husband tried to sign up for relief, but since we 
owned our own home, we were not eligible to receive 
help. My husband told the man who was in charge of 
such matters, that we couldn’t eat the house. 

“After several good crops, times began to get better 
and more people began moving in. The new grammar 
school was built and the streets were paved. Things were 
looking up again. Then one day, black clouds of war 
appeared. Nearly every home had a loved one in the 
service in some part of the world. 

“After Warld War II, when things were normal again, 
several seismograph crews were here at one time, which 
brought more business, followed by the drilling crews 
and the development of the oil fields. New homes were 
planned and built. The building of the Government hous- 
ing project was going on, including lots of remodeling. 

“Munday finally got a drainage system. After being 
flooded several times, people decided something had to 
be done about it. 
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“In the last few years, farmers have worked out a plan 
and a market for growing vegetables, the many fine irri- 
gation wells located in the “Heart of this famous Knox 
prairie.” It has become a big success and profitable. 
Nearly anything you plant will grow, but the main crops 
that have a good market are, potatoes, onions, water- 
mellons and cantaloupes. In the past, carrots, cucumbers, 
cabbage, okra, peas, tomatoes and beets were grown 
with a big yield but no market. 

“I believe in time this country will be a vegetable 
paradise on a large scale. In pioneer years, this was a 
wonderful fruit country. With the mild climate and the 
irrigation system, it could be again. 

“Munday has been our home ever since 1924, except 
for the year of 1927 when we lived in Abilene, and where 
there has been Gray’s since 1900.” 


Mrs. V. R. Anderson 


The grandparents, Bob and Mandy (Howery) Bry- 
son, were living in Arkansas, where their five children 
were born: Bob, Mollie, Minnie, Ollie and one dying in 
infancy. 

Bob, the father, worked at the sawmill. The meager 
wages which he received were just not enough to support 
a family. Hearing of a construction job at Sherman, Texas, 
he got a job there, moving the family later. He hadn't 
worked very long, until he was made overseer. After the 
job was completed, and with no prospects of another, he 
moved back to Arkansas, where he worked again in the 
sawmill. Before long he got a job on a ranch in Parker 
County, Texas, near Weathford, looking after the stock 
and farming. 

As the years passed, their daughter, Ollie, married a 
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Choates boy, and reared a family in Parker County. Their 
daughter, Mamie, married an Atwell boy. Murl wed a 
Huffmyre, and another daughter married V. R. Anderson 
in 1919, and lived in Parker County until after the birth 
of their two oldest children. 

In 1924, the elder Brysons and the Andersons moved 
to this area, settling on farms on the line of Knox and 
Haskell Counties, where the other Anderson children 
were born. 

The two oldest sons served in World War II. The 
youngest was killed in an accident several years ago. 

After the war, Vernon married Mildred Saddler and 
they have one child, Gill. Jimmy married Maxine Owens 
and their children are Mabeth and Eddie. Dorris married 
a Briggmen boy. Their children are: Paula Kay, Forrest, 
Garry and Terry. 

The V. R. Andersons moved into Munday several years 
ago, where they reside. 


Arthur M. Moore 


Arthur M. Moore was born in 1881, in Hunt County, 
Texas, and migrated west with his parents when very 
young. They traveled with a wagon train whose mem- 
bers included: his father, Frank Moore, two or three 
Jones families, the Bill Mabry family and two other 
Moore families. 

The Frank Moores and the Mabrys decided to stop 
in Montague County, with the Jones families and others 
moving on west to settle in Knox County. 

Frank Moore moved into a log cabin owned by a 
man by the name of Perryman, who with his neighbors 
(the Wainscotts, Beans McDonalds and many others) 
still talked about the terrible Indian raids in that part of 
the county not too many years past. 
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Mrs. Moore, the former Loretta Hester, was born at 
Forestburg, Texas, in 1884, where her parents, William 
Graham Hester and Anna Liza McKenzie were married, 
and where they owned and operated a grocery store. 

In 1901, Arthur Moore and Loretta Hester were 
married at Montague, Texas, under a big oak tree that 
still stands. Within the year, the young couple moved 
over to Indian territory, where their oldest child, Hazel, 
was born. (she is now Mrs. Orrell) On becoming dis- 
satisfied, they moved back to a farm near Forestburg, 
Texas, where they farmed several years and where their 
other children were born: Opal, who is now Mrs. Earl 
Brewer; Dorothy, Mrs. Johnson; Alpha, their son, married 
to Bertha Kuhler; Ramia Lee, Mrs. Bryan Frazier; 
Clorene, Mrs. Boyd Moore; Darlene, Mrs. Paul Tankers- 
ley, and Liza Frances, Mrs. Jimmie Strickland. 

With a large family now and a problem of making 
a living, they began looking around for greener pastures, 
deciding on Knox County, where their relatives and 
friends had settled years before. 

In November 1925, they started for Munday, Texas, 
part of the family coming in a truck with their possessions 
and the rest by train. Arriving in Munday very late, they 
spent the night in town with relatives. During the night, 
several members of the family became very ill and had 
to call a doctor. They soon found out that some of the 
canned vegetables they had eaten for supper were bad 
and had caused ptomaine poisoning. By calling the doc- 
tor at once, they had prevented what could have been 
a tragedy. By the next day, all were feeling better and 
able to go on out to the farm that was to be their future 
home. 

In those days, everyone who was old enough worked 
in the field and then it was a hard go for a large family. 
‘But with strong determination, all working together and 
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with several good years in succession, things really 
looked good. But as time passes, there will always be 
some years which are not so good. With two crop failures 
due to hail, drought and insects, they finally decided on 
moving to town and doing public work. By this time, the 
older children had married and had families of their own. 

In 1951, Mr. and Mrs. Moore celebrated their Golden 
Anniversary, with all their children and a host of friends 
present. They have twenty-three grandchildren, eighteen 
great grandchildren and two great great grandchildren. 

They visited their old home town of Forestburg in 
1957, when the town celebrated the centenary of its 
founding. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moore both enjoy perfect health, and 
are devoted members of the Church of Christ. They cele- 
brated their sixtieth anniversary in March 1961. 


C. M. McNutt (Nutt) Family 


This family came to Munday in the late 1920’s, worked 
for a while for Mr. McNeil, then moved west of Munday, 
near the Benjamin and Knox City highway, on the 
Leverton place. These were tragic days for this family, 
as two members came down with typhoid fever. The 
son-in-law, Dan Conrey, was in the Knox County Hospi- 
tal and a son, Elden, was placed in a tent a distance from 
the house where he wouldn't be in contact with the rest 
of the family. He was nursed night and day but was 
unconscious for days before he began to show signs of 
improvement. 

While the son-in-law was in the hospital, his wife, 
Marie, gave birth to a baby boy, Floyd Daniel. By the 
time the son was able to be up, the mother of the clan 
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before the arrival of the doctor, who they named Helen. 
When the son-in-law was released from the hospital and 
all were on the road to recovery, the future looked a 
little brighter. 

The next spring, the family moved to a ranch near 
Benjamin where Mr. McNutt and the boys farmed. The 
next spring found them in Oklahoma, where they stayed 
about two years before returning to Knox County, to a 
little place west of Rhineland on the banks of the Brazos 
River. 

Down the hill from the house was a wide valley along 
the south bank of the river. Mr. McNutt decided this 
would make a wonderful garden spot. He burned the 
dead weeds and brush and spent many a day digging it 
up and planting it in vegetables. On the south side of this 
strip of land was a high bank out of which several 
springs flowed. He hit on the idea of irrigating his garden 
with this spring water and went to work digging ditches 
to the garden. He had the finest vegetables I ever saw. 
He would pick fresh vegetables two or three times a 
week and bring them to Munday to sell. 

He worked with the crew that moved the old bridge 
from the crossing east of Rhineland, up the river to where 
it was when it was replaced a few years ago with the 
new one. i 

Other children in the family, who were living at home, 
were: Viola, Oneida, Murl, Charlie Jr. and Harold. 

Their son, Elden, married Evelyn Harper, whose 
parents and grandparents were early settlers in Knox 
County. They lived northwest of Knox City. 
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David C. Fritz 


Mr. Fritz was born February 26, 1878, in Celeste, 
Texas. He worked for the M.K.&T. Railroad as a teleg- 
rapher in Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

He married Docia Allen Bray, November 11, 1903, 
at Whitewright, Texas. They had one son, W. C. Fritz, 
and two daughters, Mrs. Earl Pruitt and Mrs. J. P. 
Davidson. 

He retired from the railroad in 1923, and came to 
Munday, where he was a large landholder and where he 
farmed and ranched many years. He was an early trustee 
of the Munday School, and was one of the original 
directors of the Knox County Hospital. He died in 
December 1961. He was a member of the Church of 
Christ, a Shriner and a Mason. 


Mrs. Ruby Kethley 


Mrs. Ruby Clyde Kethley was born November 8, 1894, 
in Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and came with her parents, 
the Maple family, to Knox County when very young. She 
married J. D. Kethley, at Munday in 1915. They had a 
jewelry store in Munday, where they lived for many 
years before moving to Abilene. They had two sons, Joe 
and Dr. J. D. Kethley, and one daughter, Mrs. Frank 
Roberson. She was a longtime member of the Methodist 
Church and she died in December 1961. 


Reverend H. A. Longio 


He was a retired Methodist minister, and pastor at 
Munday from 1936 to 1940. He passed away on Decem- 
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ber 5, 1961 at the Knox County Hospital. His wife pre- 
ceded him in death in 1960. Their children were: Ted, 
Hugh, Harold and Mrs. Lenora McGuire. 


Wade Walling 


Wade H. Walling was born May 31, 1877, at Green- 
wood, Texas, coming with his parents to Knox County at 
a early date and settling in the Gillespie community, 
which is now Sunset. On September 14, 1900, he married 
Ida Partridge. They had a family of fourteen children, 
of which ten are still living: J. B. Walling, J. C. Walling, 
I. W. Walling, Mrs. T. M. Spruell; Mrs. B. L. Lawson; 
Mrs. C. T. Russel; Mrs. A. L. Ressel; R. J. Walling, and 
W. R. Walling. 

Mr. Walling passed away on March 4, 1961. His wife 
preceded him in 1949. He lived most of his life in Knox 
County, living in Wichita Falls, Texas, about a year, 
during the time his son, J. B., was serving as State Repre- 
sentative. He was honored on San Jacinto Day in 1955, 
by a resolution drawn up by Representative Tom Cheat- 
ham of Cuero, Texas, for being a descendant of Col. Jesse 
Walling who fought in the battle of San Jacinto. 


Charles G. Yost 


Charles G. Yost was born December 25, 1865, in 
Hunt County, Texas. He married Tomie Jones in Bosque 
County, Texas, in 1899, and came to his homestead three 
and a half miles northwest of Munday in the same year. 

He was one of this area’s oldest citizens, and was an 
active farmer for many years. He always boasted about 
being the first customer of Munday’s first drygoods store, 
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The Alexander Mercantile Co. He also served on the 
first school board of the Prairie View School, and was a 
member of the First Baptist Church in Munday. 

He passed away on February 4, 1961 at the age of 
ninety-five. He had four sons: Seth, Virgil, Clyde and 
Dewitt. 


Mrs. V. J. Baker 
(From a 1907 obituary ) 


Mrs. Baker died at the residence of her son, W. A. 
Baker, last Friday, August 23rd, 1907. 

Mrs. Baker’s sudden illness was unexpected to the 
family, her son, Will A., having left a few days prior to 
her death for the northern wholesale markets to buy his 
fall stock of goods. A telegram reached him at Dallas, 
fortunately, and he reached his dying mother’s bedside 
a few hours before she breathed her last. Friday after- 
noon the remains of the sainted mother were laid. to rest 
in the Johnson cemetery two miles west of town, a large 
procession of sorrowing relatives and friends paying a 
tribute of love and respect to their dead mother and 
friend. Reverend L. W. Carlton, pastor of the Methodist 
Church conducted the service. Mrs. Baker was the daugh- 
ter of a prominent Alabama family, the Samuels. She was 
born at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, November 3, 1837. On 
November 25, 1856, she married Lieut. R. B. Meek of 
Co. K. Alabama Regiment. Lieut. Meek was killed while 
in service on the battlefield at Dalton, Georgia, in 1863. 
Three children were born to this union, two sons and 
one daughter. 

On July 23, 1868, Mrs. Meeks married Alvin R. Baker, 
who died in 1874. They had three children, one son and 
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two daughters, W. A. Baker, Mrs. C. B. Goodwin and 
Mrs. S. H. McCarty. 


\ 


Mrs B. F. Williams 


Mrs. Williams was born Clara Thompson on April 19, 
1868, in Georgia. In June 1914, she married Mr. Williams 
at Decatur, Texas. The couple moved to Goree from 
Wise County in 1921. Mr. Williams passed away Decem- 
ber 1951, and she in 1961. 


Mrs. Thompson 


Mrs. Thompson was born in 1887, in Albany, Ken- 
tucky, moving to Knox County in 1900, living around 
Munday and Goree. She passed away in March 1962. 
Her husband preceded her in death sixteen years ago. 

She had one son, Murphy Thompson, of Brownfield, 
Texas. Her brothers and sisters were: H. C. Clayborn, 
Earl Clayborn, Mrs. Savannah Wilson, Mrs. Alta Harlan 
and Mrs. Myrtle Cox. 


S. J. Warren 


S. J. Warren and Hattie Davis were married in Loving, 
Tennessee, February 1, 1900, coming to Knox County 
soon after their marriage. They settled near Knox City, 
later going to Hamilton County for a short time. Return- 
ing to Knox County, they bought a farm southeast of 
Munday. Mrs. Warren passed away in March 1962. He 
preceded her in death in June 1959. They were the 
parents of Troy, Marvin and Weldon. 
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J. E. Bell 


James E. Bell was born in 1889, moving to Baylor 
County from east Texas. He married Mary McMorris in 
1908. Coming to Knox County in 1924, he was employed 
for a while at Stodgill’s Blacksmith Shop before going 
into business for himself, where he spent many years 
before retiring. 

The couple had four children: Curtis, Riley, Jimmy 
and Vera Goree. His brothers and sisters who are living 
are: John and Jess Bell, Mrs. Mahala Bowman and Mrs. 
Arlie Harvey. 


Mrs. P. B. Baker 


Mrs. Baker was found dead February 14, 1961 by Miss 
Juanita Smiley, a teacher who had roomed at Mrs. Baker's 
for twelve years. 

She was born at Hughes Springs, Texas, November 16, 
1878, coming with her husband to Munday in 1920, 
where he was connected with a local lumberyard. He 
preceded her in death in 1926. They had one son who 
passed away several years ago, and one grandson who 
gave his life for his country in World War II. 

She was supervisor of the Knox County Hospital for 
several years and later held the same position at Baylor 
County Hospital at Seymour. She was a devoted member 
of the First Methodist Church, attending both services 
on the Sunday before her death. 

I myself became personally acquainted with Mrs. 
Baker while she was with the Knox County Hospital. 
At that time we had a little two-year-old son in the hospi- 
tal, who was seriously ill. It seemed to me she just 
couldn't do enough for our child. She tried every way 
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she knew to make things a little easier.. Whenever she 
came into our room, she put aside the business side of 
herself and became one of us, laughing and joking and 
playing with the little boy. As he began to improve, he 
became very fond of her, always looking toward the door 
for her to bring him crisp bacon, which was about all 
he was allowed to have. 


Mrs. Julia Brown 


Mrs. Brown, born Julia Smith, April 19, 1877, in Hill 
County, came to Knox County with her parents when 
she was fourteen years old. They settled between Rule 
and Knox City, on a farm where they lived a long time. 
In 1897, she married Charlie Brown, who was an early 
cowpuncher, working on ranches most of his early life. 
When asked something about his ranching experiences, 
he would light up his old pipe and lean back in his rock- 
ing chair, his mind wandering back to the terrible snow 
storms and blizzards, when it got so cold the cattle froze 
to death and the cowhands had a rough time surviving. 

The Browns had three children, Loyd, Bailey and 
Mary. They farmed many years between Knox City and 
Munday. Then after the boys married and had families 
of their own, they moved into town, buying a home in 
the north part of Munday. The place is now owned by 
the Gaffords. Their daughter, Mary, was employed at 
Baker Campbell’s, where she worked until her marriage. 

No one could ask for better neighbors than the 
Browns. There wasn’t anything they wouldn’t do to help 
someone in need. I can personally vouch for this, for I 
was one of those neighbors. 

One year we had a lot of sickness and almost lost a 
child. He was in the hospital for some time. When the 
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neighbors, including Mrs. Brown and Mary, heard he 
would be coming home, they scrubbed our house from 
top to bottom, even doing the family laundry. It looked 
very nice when we walked in, with bouquets of flowers 
sitting here and there. How grateful we were to have 
such people as neighbors. 

The Browns moved to Munday, where Mr. Brown 
was in the real estate business until he retired when his 
health became poor. Then they moved back to Knox City 
where they would be near the hospital, and where he 
passed away in 1947. 

Mrs. Brown had her own apartment in Knox City, 
but spent most of the time with her children. 

After the death of her brother’s (Joe) wife she went 
to live with him. The sudden death of her son, Bailey, 
was more than her tired body could stand. She died 
June 29, 1961, and was buried in the Knox City Cemetery. 

Her passing was a loss of a very dear friend. She had 
stopped by to see me in May. I was overjoyed, for several 
years had passed since I had seen her. I told her that 
I would be over in a short time to see her and talk of 
years past. She went away saying she would be looking 
for me, but that dream never materialized. 


Mrs. Mary Emily Carden 


Mrs. Carden was born December 3, 1883, at Mabank, 
Texas, and died in May 1961. 

She married Joseph W. Carden at Mabank on July 7, 
1901. He passed away February 24, 1923. They had five 
children: Jackie Cuffey, Veda Crowder, Willie Bell 
Cooper, James W. Carden and Raymond Carden. 

Besides the responsibilities of her own family, when 
first coming to Munday in 1925, she helped care for the 
Brannon children. They had just lost their mother and 
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the father had to be away on his job. She loved them 
almost as her own and they, in turn, thought of her as 
their mother, for she was really the only mother the 
younger ones ever knew. 

She was a likable person and was a friend and cus- 
tomer of mine. One day she came to the store, did her 
shopping in good spirits and appeared in good health. 
She remarked that she had to get home and make her 
little granddaughter a full skirt that afternoon. But fate 
has a way of intervening, for that same evening she had 
a stroke. She was seriously ill for some time, then was 
able to sit in a wheelchair, where she spent several years, 
but was never able to walk again. 


Drew Morrow 


Drewery Carlton Morrow was born at Gatesville, 
Texas, July 18, 1898. He married Fannie Brookshire on 
August 8, 1916, coming to Knox County in 1925 where he 
farmed for a number of years. Later he moved to Mun- 
day and went into the laundry business, where he con- 
tinued until his retirement. He passed away July 19, 1961. 
They had four daughters and two sons. 

He and his father and brothers did a lot of the fencing 
of the Knox prairie, when first coming to Knox County. 


Mrs. J. D. Cook 


Born Carra Bradley on January 22, 1885, in Kaufman 
County, Texas, she came with her parents to Knox 
County, when a young girl. She married J. D. Cook in 
1904. They had one son, Johnny Earl and their home 
was Knox City. He died in 1953, and she in November 
1961. 
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Jacob Reeves 


He was born April 23, 1891, in Grimes County, Texas, 
and married Bertha Powell on December 7, 1913. They 
moved to Knox County in 1919, where they farmed south- 
west of Knox City. He died in April 1961. They had two 
sons, M. J. Reeves and M. J. Reeves. 


Will B. Herring 


Will B. Herring was born March 3, 1884, at McDade, 
Texas. After his marriage to Kate Klein in 1903, they 
came to Knox County, settling on a farm northeast of 
Knox City, where he lived until his death on February 10, 
1961. 

To this union were born six children: Charlie, Edna, 
William, Richard, Louis and Mary. 


Mrs. N. S. Kilgore 


Mrs. Kilgore was born Deliah Fisher. She married 
N. S. Kilgore on December 27, 1895, moving to Benjamin 
in 1923. 

Mr. Kilgore, a former county official, preceded her in 
death in 1960. Their children are: Mrs. W. R. Humphries, 
Mrs. Leola Isbel, Willard, Alfred, Roy and Willis. 


W. E. Blankinship 


Mr. Blankinship was born April 20, 1896, in Hunt 
County, Texas, coming with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Blankinship, to Goree in 1912. 

He married Nettie Jarrett, June 5, 1921. They made 
their home at Goree, where he operated a service station 
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for twenty years, before going into the real estate busi- 
ness. He passed away December 10, 1961. Their children 
are: Lewis, W. V., Joe, Mrs. Margie Allen, Mrs. Melba 
Feemster and Judy. 


G. D. Jones 


Mr. Jones was born in December 1892, in Knox 
County. In 1912, he married Jessie Gulick. They were 
farmers in the Goree community. They had four sons, 
Evertt, Boyd, George Jr. and Harold, and two daughters, 
Leola Smith and Christine Ray. 


Mrs. Mary Angeline West 


Mrs. West was born in Tennessee, March 2, 1865. 
She married I. L. West on F ebruary 6, 1887, and moved 
to Knox County in 1916. They celebrated their seventieth 
wedding anniversary in 1957, just before the death of 
Mr. West in March. They had four sons: B. M. West, H. 
V. West, L. H. West, W. D. West, and three daughters: 
Mrs. A. A. Clarke, Mrs. Elzie Jackson and Miss Linnie 
West. 


Mrs. I. E. Cook 
Born Cora Jane Sprawls, August 31, 1880, at Scranton, 
Texas, she married Mr. Cook in 1900. They lived in 


Scranton for three years before moving to Cisco, Texas, 
then came to Knox County in 1916. 
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James E. Norwood 


James Norwood was born December 1, 1882, in Hill 
County, Texas, but grew up at Lead, Arkansas. He mar- 
ried Celestie Jane Deatherage on June 30, 1912, at Peggs, 
Oklahoma. In 1914, he moved his wife and infant son 
to Knox County to a farm in the Hefner community, 
where they reared a family of twelve children: Sam, 
Elmer, Carl, Roy, Alvin, Billy J., Joe, Bob, Leona Jones, 
Irene Sanderson, Neomia Henderson, Lillie Etta Webb 
and Lois Riggs. 

He retired in 1950, and moved to Seymour, where he 
passed away July 21, 1961. 


Mrs. J. R. Manley 


Born Martha Jane Orr in Missouri, June 24, 1867, 
she died December 4, 1961. She married James Reuben 
Manley in Missouri in 1885, moving to Knox County 
in 1907. 

Mr. Manley died in 1939. Two sons and one daughter 
preceded her in death. Three daughters, Mrs. Ryan Bryan 
Walton, Mrs. Ross Bates and Mrs. Weldon James, are still 
living. 


W. L. Jackson 


William Luther Jackson was born December 12, 1882, 
at Coppell, Texas. He moved with his parents to Goree in 
1889, at the age of seven years. 

On August 20, 1916, he married Ethel Brown in 
Goree, where they made their home and reared a family, 
which include: Mrs. Mildred Harmen, Mrs. Betty Reeves, 
Mrs. Lucile Pratts, Felton, Elzie and Benny Dale. 
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pL rene Seem segue pet meni = 


A. U. Hathaway (Uncle Happy) 


Uncle Happy was born in Devark, Arkansas, on Sep- 
tember 4, 1856. As a boy of seventeen, he organized a 
class of youngsters in Louisiana, and his work with young 
boys fostered a close kinship which remained long after 
the boys had children of their own. 

His Christian influence as a Sunday school teacher 
and church worker has been felt by several generations. 
He was happiest with a group of youngsters gathered 
around him, as he told Bible stories and passed out 
gumdrops. A Baptist deacon for sixty years, he never 
smoked, drank intoxicating drinks or ate harsh foods. He 
had the distinction of being the only male member of 
the Women’s Missionary Union, which he helped found. 
He was scoutmaster for more than twenty-five years. He 
joined the church at the age of 19 and helped organize 
the first Baptist Training Union. 

Following the death of his first wife, he married Miss 
Cora Eiland in 1924, and the couple made Munday their 
home. 

He was a great fisherman. He would often be seen 
with a cane pole on his car, headed for some favorite spot. 
He was almost ninety-seven years old at the time of his 
death in the early 1950’s. 


More Knox County Settlers 


Grandma Scott, mother of Mrs. Opal Allred and Mrs. 
Annie Floyd, came with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Brooks, from Alabama to Texas very early, moving to 
Knox County in 1914. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, parents of Chan Hughes, came 
in 1914. 
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The Baulsworths, grandparents of Dovie Partridge, 
came to Knox County before 1900. He helped haul the 
lumber that went into the building of West Munday. 

Judge and Mrs. J. H. Milam were early settlers here, 
moving on to Baylor County in 1914. 

Mr. Bray was a early real estate salesman. When the 
Ousleys, who came to Knox County before 1900, sold 
their old farm and moved to Munday, they bought the 
Bray place, where Aunt Dora Ousley lives today. 

Marvin Chamberlain came to Knox County early. He 
married Miss Alice Caughran, whose parents were early 
settlers in the Hood community. Marvin served as county 
clerk at Benjamin for many years. 

Ben Bickers was an early day justice of the peace in 
Munday. 

C. B. Yates of Goree subscribed to the Munday Times 
in 1910 (Clint Dennon was editor at the time). He has 
been a subscriber for over fifty years. 

Mr. Golden, father of Otis Golden of Munday, came 
to Goree in 1907 (from Wise County) to take a position 
in the Goree school. He also taught three years at the 
Ample School and three or four terms at the Hood School. 

The Norville family, parents of B. O., Roy, Onea 
Norville and Mrs. Carrie Hollar, came to Munday in 
1906. 

Mrs. Irene (Thompson) Meers came to Knox County 
from Arkansas in 1901. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex Jones were married January 7, 
1905 in Munday, where they made their home. 

Dr. Easley was a pioneer dentist in Munday. He 
married Mary Foreman in 1898. Her parents were pio- 
neers of Baylor County. She was social editor for the 
Munday Times and Red Cross chairman during World 
War I. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Alex Branch married in 1906 at Hub- 
bard, Texas, moving to Knox County in 1907, living near 
Munday the rest of their lives. 

Walter E. McNeil, born May 13, 1879, in Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas, married Jo Estance Gaither on January 1, 1905, 
in Arkansas, and came to Knox County in 1911. . 

The Thorton family came from Caddo, Texas, to Goree 
in 1900. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Warren settled in Goree before 
1916. 

The J. H. Blankenships came to Goree in 1923, where 
he operated a shoe shop for thirty-eight years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barger moved to Goree in 1925. 

L. C. Moorehouse moved to Knox County in 1907. He 
was engaged in ranching around Benjamin. 

Uncle Tib Burnett settled at Henrietta, Texas, where 
his son, Clyde, was born. In later years, he was a large 
ranch owner at Benjamin. 

Leslie Haynie, born in Mississippi in 1894, came with 
his parents to Knox County in 1908. He was a barber 
at Truscott for over forty years. 

Mr. H. M. Jamison came to Baylor County, Texas, in 
1884, where he was in the ranching business. He married 
a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Propps of Seymour in 
1889, moving on to Gilland. 

W. B. Ogden was from Walpole, Illinois. He settled in 
the Cotton Wood Hole community (on the line of Knox 
and Baylor Counties) in 1879. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Miller moved to Gilland in 1910. 

Bill Shipman was born in Hamilton County, Texas, 
July 29, 1877, moving with his parents to Knox County 
a few years later and settling in the Vera vicinity. 

D. O. Beach came to Knox County with his parents 
in 1913. He farmed around Vera for over forty years. 
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Luther E. Hunter 


Mr. Hunter has been a resident of Knox County a 
long time, having farmed west of Munday for many 
years before retiring. He then moved to Goree, where he 
has lived 17 years, the last five serving as justice of the 
peace. 

When the Hunters moved to Goree, they bought an 
old house. While doing some remodeling, they found 
(behind an old door facing) a card with the picture of 
Woodie W. Smith, who lived at San Angelo, Texas, but 
was at Rosenburg, Texas, holding a revival. The card was 
dated 1914, and invited the public to attend a meeting. 
How it got to Knox County was not known. Possibly 
someone was down there and brought it back, or it may 
have been sent to someone who had lived in the house. 


D. J. Brookerson 


Mr. Brookerson was born March 29, 1875, in San Saba 
County, Texas, and came to Knox County in 1901. He 
lived at Benjamin, where he was an early day attorney 
for Knox County. He was a charter member of the 
Masonic Lodge at Benjamin and Seymour. He was a 
Mason for fifty-five years and a Shriner for forty years. 
He moved from Benjamin to Seymour in 1943, where 
he passed away July 18, 1961. 


The White Family 


Mrs. W. E. Stovall came with her parents, the Whites, 
to Munday in 1913. She had one sister, Mrs. Rhonda 
Davis, and four brothers: John, Monroe, Truman and 
Jack White. 
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She married W. E. Stovall August 14, 1921, in Mun- 
day. Their children are: Mrs. Willa Moore, Mrs. Ruby 
Baccus, Mauryce Jennings, W. E. Jr. and Marvin. 


J. C. Call Family 


Mr. Call was born in Florence, Alabama, on Septem- 
ber 2, 1873, and moved to Texas at the age of 8 years. 
He and his family came to Knox County in 1924. 


R. H. Howells 


Herbert Howell and Minnie Hammoms were married 
April 16, 1911, in Iredell, Texas, living in Bosque County 
until 1925, when they came to Knox County. They bought 
a farm east of Knox City and farmed for ten years. Then 
they bought another place two miles north of Munday, 
where they lived until Mr. Howell retired in 1959, at 
which time they moved into Munday. Their children 
are, Mrs. Dennis Bryant, Rex and Bobby. The Howells 
celebrated their Golden Anniversary, April 16, 1961. 


W. A. Hobbs 


William Hobbs and Allie Rister were married Decem- 
ber 20, 1911, in Merkel, Texas, and came to Knox County 
in 1916. They have lived in Munday and Goree over 
forty-four years. They celebrated their Golden Anniver- 
sary in 1961, with their son, Weldon, and his family as 
hosts. 
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J. H. McGuire 


J. H. McGuire came from Hill County, Texas, to 
Baylor County in 1884, moving on to Knox County in a 
few years. He located near Vera, where he bought two 
sections of land and raised horses, as there was good 
money in horses at that time. 

Two of his sons, F. B. and Fred, were partners in a 
mercantile store at Gilland in 1910. 


Dolphus Carter 


Dolphus Carter, a great-uncle of Mrs. Alma (Carter) 
Phillips, moved to Knox County from Nashville, Tennes- 
see, very early, settling in the Gilland area. 


Mrs. Lola Cartwright 


Mrs. Cartwright was born January 14, 1895, in Gray- 
son County. She came to Knox County in 1922, where 
she married Louis Cartwright on December 24, 1924. 
He became sheriff of Knox County and they had two sons, 
Alonzo and Keith. 


T. J. Hodges 


Mr. Hodges was born February 1, 1878, in Grayson, 
Texas. He married Anna Pearl Castleberry, October 22, 
1898, and moved to Knox County. They lived here until 
1925, when they moved on west. He farmed awhile in 
Knox County and at one time operated a grocery store 
in Munday. 
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Je rt hate Smith 


J. Arthur Smith came with his parents, the Uriah 
Smiths, to Knox County in 1901, from Alabama. He mar- 
ried Roxie Hamm, whose parents were early settlers. 

The young couple lived in Knox City, where he oper- 
ated a taylor shop, and where their only child, a son, was 
born but died in infancy. They then moved to Munday, 
where they both operated the Smith Taylor Shop many 
years, delivering the clothes to their customers in a little 
enclosed car which was really up to date in its time. 


The Feemster Family 


The family came to Knox County in 1899, and settled 
in the Vera community. Their children were: W. B., Lee, 
Robert, Vernie, Ed, Roland, Royce, Mrs. Ruby Coleman, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Snody and Mrs. Maurine Peddy. 


B. L. Bowden 


B. L. Bowden was a native of Henry County, Ten- 
nessee. He came to Texas early in life and was engaged 
in the mercantile business at Peaster, Texas. He was a 
successful farmer in Comanche County before coming to 
Knox County in 1902, where he bought 178 acres of land 
three miles southeast of Munday for one dollar per acre. 
The following year, he bought 160 acres adjoining the 
tract for $1800, including a crop worth $400. Mr. Bowden 
was a member of the Board of Trustees of the Munday 
Independent School District. 
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F. M. Harrison 


He came from Kentucky to Texas in 1878, living in 
the back land counties of the state until 1901, when he 
moved to Knox County and bought a half-section of 
the famous Knox prairie land nine miles southeast of 
Munday. He paid five dollars per acre for his land. 


M. A. Lowrey 


He came to Knox County in 1887 from Johnson 
County and was among the very first settlers. He owned 
800 acres of this prairie and had one of the prettiest 
farm homes in the county. Mr. Lowrey is a republican and 
is the leader of his party in this county. He was appointed 
postmaster for Knox City and moved from his beautiful 
country home to Knox City. 


J. L. Johnson 


He lived five miles west of Munday on 845 acres of 
fine prairie land. He built a beautiful country home and 
believed in this country with all his heart. 


Mr. McAfee 


He was a familiar figure around Gray's filling station, 
and a great fisherman. One time he and some others were 
fishing. A friend and his family drove to see how many 
they had caught. He yelled, “Don’t let that woman come 
down here!” (He had on his birthday suit.) 
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Rufus K. Phillips Sr. 


Mr. Phillips, a well known figure to cotton farmers 
in Knox, Haskell and Taylor Counties, has been named 
“Ginner of the Year,” by the Texas Cotton Ginners 
Association. 

He was born in Asher, Oklahoma, when that state was 
Indian territory. In 1910, the family moved to Jarrell, 
Texas, but he later returned to Oklahoma, where he 
graduated from Shawnee High School. After graduating, 
he took his first job in the cotton business, which was 
a boiler fireman in a Tecumseh, Oklahoma, cotton oil mill. 
This is where he learned about the cotton business. 

Mr. Phillips began his career as a cotton ginner at 
Knox City in 1923, and is manager of the Imperial 
Gin Company at Sugar Land, Texas. 


Mollie (Smith) Hubbard 


Mollie, as she was known by many, came to Knox City 
in 1929, and went to work at the Knox County Hospital 
as cook, staying on the job fourteen years. She then took 
a much needed rest for a year or so, during which time 
she worked at odd jobs in town. After awhile, she went 
back to the hospital, where she did practical nursing 
until her retirement in the 1950’s. 


M. A. Verhalen 


Mrs. Verhalen was born September 30, 1875, in 
Indiana. She married M. A. Verhalen in 1893, coming to 
Knox County within the next year. They settled near 
Knox City, where she has lived for sixty-seven years. 
Mr. Verhalen passed on in 1949. 
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W. H. Lindsay 


Mr. W. H. Lindsay was born in 1881 in Birmingham, 
Alabama, coming to Texas as a young man. He arrived 
in Fisher County, where he met and married a Texas- 
born girl. They lived at Roby, Texas, where their two 
daughters, Elizabeth and Edna, were born. After a while, 
William and Martha Frances Lindsay and their two chil- 
dren moved to Comanche County, staying there a year 
or so and where Claudie Lee was born. Moving to Knox 
County in 1916, they lived near Munday on a farm. After 
twenty years in Knox County and with the girls all 
married and with families of their own, he moved to 
Gal, New Mexico, where he has lived twenty-five years. 


XXI_ Additional Knox County Happenings 


Home Demonstration Work 
(By Mrs. R. M. Almanrode) 


In 1914, the Smith-Lever Act was passed in Washing- 
ton, setting up the Extension Service. As soon as men and 
women could be trained to take up the work, County 
Home Demonstration Agents and Farm Agents began to 
come into the counties to work with rural people for 
the improvement of the home life and farm crops. This 
training was by demonstration. 

In 1922, the first Home Demonstration Agent came 
to Knox County, Miss Bess Gillis. I believe her first work 
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was with the girls, but she did organize Home Demon- 
stration Clubs in all the communities of the county, for 
the women were interested in all phases of the’ improve- 
ment in foods, clothing and home life in general. I joined 
the 4-H Club at Gillespie School and was elected secretary 
of the club. The first thing we learned to make was a 
sewing bag. As soon as a kitchen could be set up we 
took up cooking and gardening. 

The day I had been married two weeks, I attended my 
first Home Demonstration Club meeting in the home of 
Mrs. Roscoe Partridge. I was elected president of the 
club, a place I held for several years. In 1926, I entered 
the Kitchen Improvement Contest, and won a trip to the 
Farmers Short Course at A. & M. College. This meeting 
ran for a week, and the men and women were given 
demonstrations and entered into contests of all phases of 
the work. It was at this meeting that the Texas Home 
Demonstration Association was set up, and officers elected, 
with 399 women registering and voting. Mrs. Maggie W. 
Barry, Specialist in Rural Women’s Organizations, was 
the guiding hand in this work, assisted by the State Home 
Demonstration Agent, Miss Mildred Horton, and by 
Miss Bess Edwards, Assistant State Agent. It was Mrs. 
Barry’s strong belief that the rural women should learn 
the rules of parliamentary procedure, and there began the 
most intensive training that any group of women ever 
had. This training has continued through the years, and 
today no group of women are better trained in the art of 
presiding at a meeting than Home Demonstration Club 
women. 

~ In 1924, County Councils were organized. The Coun- 
cil is only an advisory body, having as its head a chair- 
man. Each club in the county has officers as delegates 
to the meetings. All plans made are approved by these 
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representatives of the clubs. In 1937, the state was 
divided into 12 districts and district officers were elected, 
and spring meetings held. In 1934, 1313 women attended 
the state meeting in College Station. In 1935, there were 
1481, all voting delegates. In 1936, the present delegate 
strength, three from each county, was voted. All state 
meetings were held at College Station until the war came 
along. Since that time, only one meeting has been held 
there, that was the 25th anniversary meeting in 1951. 

The county work has always centered around the 
home; the women have always been the first to learn of 
better ways to grow, prepare, and preserve the family 
foods. Farm homes have been improved to the point 
where they have all the comforts and conveniences found 
in any home. And, no comparable group of women have 
had the training in clothing construction, buying, fitting 
and care that the club woman has had. 

At one time, there were eighteen clubs in Knox 
County, with the Agent meeting each month. Today, 
the Agent meets with each club only four times a year. 
Leaders are trained to give demonstrations in the clubs. 
There have been 15 different Agents over these 40 years. 
The present Agent, Miss S. C. Kinsey, has been in the 
county since September 1955. 

During the war, a mattress-making program was 
started, and many fine mattresses were made in the 
different communities, with thousands of pounds of the 
cotton grown being used. I worked with this program, 
but did not make a mattress for my own use. Canning 
centers were set up during the war, also, and I was in 
charge of the one at Sunset School where thousands of 
jars of foods were canned. The Home Demonstration 
Club work has added greatly to the economy of the 
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Knox County has given to the Texas Home Demon- 
stration Association two state officers. I served two years 
as District President, two years as State Secretary, two 
years as State President, and two years as Advisor. The 
other state officer was Mrs. Wesley Trainham, who was in 
her second year as District President, when she died. 
Knox County has received many honors through the club 
members who learned the value of the work, and who 


have applied that knowledge to everyday living. 
Munday Ready for Locating Board 


July 1923 was a very exciting time for the town of 
Munday, as a lot will recall. 

These people were selected as a committee to meet 
with the Locating Board on their visit to Munday and 
present Munday’s claim and present the many advantages 
that are offered here: Dr. Wm. P. Farrington, Dr. Judd E. 
Hammond, Chas. L. Mayes, Hon. E. L. Covey, C. A. 
Eiland, E. Duval, Fred Broach, M. F. Billingsly, W. R. 
McInnis, W. A. Baker, Ben I. Guinn Bob Wilson, J. C. 
Campbell, Geo. Isbell, G. W. Russell, J. A. Kennedy, J. 
Horace Bass, H. A. Pendleton, F. O. Campbell, Mrs. J. S. 
Fisher, Mrs. Wm. P. Farrington, Dr. J. M. Green of 
Knox City, E. O. Jameson of Knox City, Tom Anderson of 
Goree and Bill Coffman Jr. of Goree. 

“While Munday has not and cannot offer the great 
financial inducements that are being offered by some of 
the towns that are asking for the location of the Texas 
Technological College, we believe that in the long run 
we are offering them by far the best proposition that is 
being presented, as the land here is of greater fertility, 
and our natural facilities are all that could be asked for. 

“The committee and a lot of others met the Locating 
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Board in Seymour escorting them to Munday by 
automobiles. 

“Practically all of Knox County came to this city to 
help entertain the board, and to assist Munday speakers 
in convincing them that the one and only place to 
establish the institution is upon Knox prairie, a strip of 
alluvial land thirty miles long and fifteen miles wide, 
said by Munday exponents to be the richest tract of agri- 
cultural country in the whole of West Texas. More than 
3000 people were present and eight brass bands, and some 
cities in Knox County sent as many as seventy-five car- 
loads of people to the celebration.” 


A Good Loser 


The day that Munday learned they had lost their 
bid for the Texas Technological College was a sad day 
for the little city. The hopes and dreams of many had 
been in the hands of this group of men, for it concerned 
not only Munday alone, but other towns in the surround- 
ing area that would of been benefited by the Knox County 
location. 


From the Munday Times, August 31, 1939. 
Reunion of Nelson Family 


Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Nelson had all their children, ex- 
cept one, present last Sunday for a family gathering: 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Nelson, and children, Tom, Paul, 
Wanda Marylou and Virginia; Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Nel- 
son, John Earl, Charleen, Floy and Emma Jean; Mrs. 
Hugh Burnison, Louise, Thelma and Jack; Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee Burnison; Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Nelson Jr.; and J. C. 
Nelson. 
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T. I. Phillips Home, Scene of Family Reunion 


After a lapse of several years, the Phillips generation 
were reunited again, at the home of Mr and Mrs. T. I. 
Phillips, August 27, 1939. Informal activities were en- 
joyed during the day, and a delicious dinner was served 
at the noon hour to approximately 180 people. 


From a 1940 Munday Times 


Notice is hereby given to whom concerned, that the 
City of Munday, Texas, did on the 18 day of December, 
A.D. 1939, file its application in the office of the Board 
of Water Engineers for the State of Texas, in which it 
applies for a permit to appropriate of the unappropriated 
waters of the State of Texas, from the Payne Creek, a 
tributary of the Brazos River, in Knox County, Texas, 
not to exceed one hundred and fifty (150) acre-feet of 
water per annum for Park and Recreational purposes, 
said water to be impounded in a reservior created by the 
construction of a dam, said dam to be located at a point 
which bears north 78 degrees west 4752 feet from the 
southeast corner of Samuel Washburn No. I, on the east 
bank of the Payne Creek in Knox County, Texas, distant 
in a southeasternly direction from Munday, Texas, about 
3.5 miles. 

You are hereby further notified that the said City of 
Munday, Texas, proposes to construct a dam in and 
across said Payne Creek in Knox County, Texas, said 
dam to be of earth, sixteen (16) feet in height, twelve 
hundred (1200) feet in length, having a bottom width 
of ninety (90) feet, and a top width of twelve (12) feet, 
thus creating a reservoir having an average width of five 
hundred (500) feet, length of impounded water twenty- 
two hundred (2200) feet, average depth of stored water 
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5.95 feet, and having a storage capacity of one hundred 
and fifty (150) acre-feet, and to impound therein not to 
exceed one hundred and fifty (150) acre-feet of water for 
the purpose herein stated. 

A hearing on the application of the said City of Mun- 
day, Texas, will be held by the Board of Water Engineers 
for the State of Texas, in the office of the Board at Austin, 
Texas, on Monday, January 29, A.D. 1940, beginning at 
ten oclock A.M., at which time and place all parties 
interested may appear and be heard. Such hearing will 
be continued from time to time, and from place to place, 
if necessary, until such determination has been made 
relative to said application, as the said Board of Water 
Engineers may deem right, equitable and proper. 

Given under and by virtue of an order of the Board 
of Water Engineers for the State of Texas, at the office 
of said Board at Austin, Texas, this the 18 day of 
December, A.D. 1939. 

C. S. Clark 
A. H. Dunlap 
John W. Pritchett 
Board of Water Engineers 
Attest: 
A. M. McDonald, Secretary. 


Sugar Limit Is Two Pounds 
(From a March 19, 1942, Munday Times) 


Rationing is expected to begin around April first. Of- 
ficial notice that two pounds of sugar per person will be 
the legal limit for each family to have in its possession 
on sugar registration day, was given last Friday by Mark 
McGee, Texas Rationing Administrator, through a bul- 
letin released through the Rationing Board office. 
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Customers, when applying for rationing booklets, will 
be required to certify the amount of sugar on hand. 
Penalty of false statement is 10 years imprisonment, or 
a fine up to $10,000, or both. 

Provisions will be made for sugar for persons who 
need it for home canning during the canning season. 

McGee announced that full cooperation has been 
pledged by all Texas food store organizations, through 
their various groups in the matter repurchasing sugar 
now held by those who overbought. A campaign is being 
launched in the press, also, McGee stated, to stimulate 
the speedy resale of such sugar by families now holding 
it. Some of the sugar has been received by Munday 
stores, it was stated last week. 

The Rationing Board reports that about 12,000 sugar 
rationing booklets are now on hand at the office in 
Benjamin. 


Knox Contributes Another Winner 


It became the good fortune of Billy Richards, Vera 
4-H club boy, to uphold Knox County’s record in the 
district Calf Show at Wichita Falls last week. Billy’s calf 
was judged Champion of the junior division, and then 
went on to the Grand Championship of the show. The 
860-pound calf was Grand champion of the 1942 Knox 
County Show, held in Munday, February 21, 1942. 


Yarn for Red Cross Knitting Received Here, 1942 


Mrs. J. C. Harpham, Knox County Red Cross chair- 
man, has received a shipment of yarn for the county. 
There will be plenty of yarn for everyone who is inter- 
ested in knitting. 

Mrs. Harpham stated that the emergency sweaters 
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for the sailors in the North Sea have been finished and 
are ready for shipping. 

The yarn for sweaters for refugee men, women and 
children was distributed over the county last week. 

Mrs. Fred Broach Jr. is local chairman for knitting. 
If you are interested in knitting, notify Mrs. Broach or 
Mrs. Harpham. If you don’t know how to knit, now is 
the time to learn. 


Local Boys Says “It’s Fun,” During a Japanese Raid 


Mr. and Mrs. D. G. Griffith of Munday, received a 
letter from their son, Jean Griffith, this week saying “it 
was a lot of fun” during a recent raid by Japanese planes, 
which he experienced. 

Jean is in the U.S. Marines and is stationed on the 
U.S.S. Lexington. In his letter, written on February 22, 
Jean says, in part, “We had an attack by 18 two-motor 
Japanese bombers. Of this number, 16 were brought 
down. It was a lot of fun while it lasted. The only com- 
plaint I have to make is that there wasn’t more of them.” 

Jean, who was a 1941 graduate of the Sunset School, 
enlisted in the Marine Corps last August. He landed in 
Pearl Harbor last December. His parents suppose his 
ship is doing convoy duty, using Pearl Harbor as the 
base of operations. 


Loran's Good Neighbor Policy in Operation 


The good neighbor policy, which was advocated some- 
time ago by Peter Loran, as a means of helping a neigh- 
bor toward having a crop, has been put into practice on 
the Loran farm. 

Mr. Loran stated that Homer Ledbetter will have 
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eight rows in his field, under the good neighbor policy. 
Under this policy, Mr. Ledbetter will have land, and on 
this land will be planted the soil-building crops for which 
the landowner will receive payment. Ledbetter is to work 
the crops, if he has teams. If not, Loran will plow it 
along with his other crops. Everything made on the eight 
rows go to Mr. Ledbetter, who will hoe and harvest the 
crop. 

Mr. Loran urges others, who have expressed the be- 
lief that this is a “Good Policy,” to put it into operation 
now. 

(The above was taken from a 1940 Munday Times. 
Also the following news items ) 

Minister and Mrs. Carl Collins, Mr. J. R. Nelson and 
Mrs. H. T. Sessions attended the funeral services for 
S. L. Dennis in Seymour last Wednesday afternoon. Mr. 
Dennis’ son, Wilburn Dennis, was a former minister of 
the Church of Christ in Munday. 

P. V. Williams and son, Jack, and Roy Maples of 
Goree spent the weekend in New Orleans, where they 
attended the Sugar Bowl football game. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. G. Benge were guests of the Ander- 
son-Clayton Company at a banquet in Abilene on Thurs- 
day night of last week. The banquet was given by the 
general manager in honor of his managers over this section 
of the state. 


Society Page of 1942 Munday Times 


_ Mrs. C. R. Haymes returns to Missouri Home for a 
visit. 
Mrs. Haymes, Mother of Postmaster Lee Haymes, and 
her daughter, Mrs. C. M. Wyatt of San Angelo, Texas, 
left last week for Washfield, Missouri, for a visit to 
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their old home place. The occasion was to attend the 
fiftieth anniversary of Mrs. Haymes’ youngest brother 
and his wife. This is the first time Mrs. Wyatt has re- 
turned to her old home since the family moved away in 
1898. 


Families that Lived in These Communities (In 1942) 
In the Washburn Area 
Curt Bradley 
Lloyd Jacobs 
Otis Simpson 
C. N. Smith 
Roscoe Cranfill 
Jim Proffitt 
J. M. Smith 
Alvin Reid 
In Hefner 
J. Marlow 

their various groups, in the matter of repurchasing sugar 
A. W. Aiken 
C. J. Jones 
Lesslie Jackson 
Lee Boggs 
J. E. Cure 
D. B. Jones 
Marion Jones 
Roy Jones 
J. R. Manley 
R. L. Lambeth 


Gilland (1942) 
School is now operating as a 4-year high school for 
the first time, as reported by Mr. Thompson school 
superintendent. 
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A Campaigning Incident 


In years past, Hoyt Gray was campaigning for the 
office of County Clerk, somewhere around Gilland which 
is in the northern part of Knox County. A rattlesnake 
crossed the road in front of him. He stopped the car 
and jumped out to kill it, searching all up and down the 
road, but no snake could be found. He finally decided 
to go on his way. After traveling a short distance, it 
suddenly dawned on him that the snake might have 
crawled up underneath the car on the chassis. He rolled 
up all the windows in the car and rode all evening (a hot 
sultry one) that way. Of course, that was before air- 
conditioning was ever heard of. One filling station at- 
tendant remarked that Hoyt had his car washed and 
greased several times in succession, finally driving it to 
Abilene and trading it off. 


Hackberry (Slim) Johnson 


Slim Johnson was traveling with a Wild West Rodeo 
and stopped in Munday in 1909, where he rode his first 
bucking horse as a contestant. He was passing through 
Munday in August of 1961, and stopped to inquire about 
the old-timers, who were still around and who brought 
back fond memories of the past. He is (at present) a 
director of a Buffalo Rodeo that is touring the country. 


Tornado Hits Knox City 


On March 138, 1953, the town of Knox City experienced 
the worst disaster that ever struck in Knox County. 
People were delighted with the gentle spring rain that 
was falling, but in just a matter of seconds, the sky was 
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black. It turned dark as night. Roofs of buildings began 
flying through the air. Seventeen people lost their lives 
in Knox City. In the path of the tornado was the little 
community of Jud, just over the line in Haskell County, 
where five persons were killed. Then in O'Brien, three 
miles south of Knox City, six were killed. The tornado 
moved from northwest to northeast, entering Knox City 
just west of the Knox County Hospital. It broke windows, 
blew the roof off, and dislocated some of the walls of 
the hospital. Twenty-seven patients were quickly evacu- 
ated to other hospitals in the area. Around two hundred 
persons were left homeless, with thousands of dollars 
in damage to the thirty-five block area which was in the 
path of the tornado. 

It was a terrifying experience to me here at Munday, 
just twelve miles away. The fire alarm was ringing and 
all the fire trucks headed west. We thought it must be a 
terrible fire or a bad car wreck. As news began to trickle 
in, we learned that the hospital had been hit, where our 
daughter's husband was a patient. She had just come home 
for a rest (they were living at Munday at the time) and 
left Mollie, his mother, to sit with him. As told by 
Mollie, “All at once it turned dark as night. I got up from 
the chair and got to the hall. Turning around, I saw Free- 
man lying on the floor among a lot of broken glass. Then 
I realized we had been hit, but so thankful we were alive.” 

Somehow Howard, our son, managed to get through 
the traffic with Neva, whose husband was in the hospital. 
At the time we didn't know the patients were safe. In 
the confusion, we didn’t know what had became of 
Howard and Neva. We feared for their safety, as well 
as her husband’s. Electric lines were broken and there 
were boards with nails and glass scattered everywhere. 
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People just stood dumbfounded, while others searched 
for loved ones. 

Some houses were blown completely away. Others 
were found on different lots from their original location. 
Streets in the area were a total mess. The smashed cars 
looked like some giant had stepped on them. 

The communities which had been hit first did not 
know the hospital had been in the tornado’s path. 
They brought in the injured or dying, only to be sent 
on to other hospitals in the area. 

Boards and pieces of tin and many other objects from 
Knox City were found north of Munday. Northeast of 
Knox City, near the Brazos River, a half of a cantaloupe 
was found in a field. On checking, it was learned that 
they had served cantaloupe that day at the hospital 
and it was supposed that it came from the hospital. 
Someone reported that a body of a tiny Mexican baby 
was found in a field. 

Within five years, nice homes were rebuilt, others 
remodeled, and today, several modern business concerns 
stand in that same path that once looked so grim. 

In a short time the American Red Cross and the 
Salvation Army, had moved in, and began their deeds 
of mercy. Donations poured in from all parts of the 
country. Today, when there is a quota to meet, Knox 
City has no trouble making it, as their minds flash back 
to that fateful day. 


A Dream Come True 


The big lake completed in 1959, near Benjamin in 
Knox County on the League Ranch, was a dream come 
true for the former co-owner of the Ranch. He believed 
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that enough water could be harnessed from the dry creek 
(which had a 30,000-acre watershed) during times of 
heavy rainfall to irrigate a large portion of the 25,000-acre 
ranch. Before his death in November 1958, he saw to it 
that plans for the structure were complete. 

On completion, it was more than a year before the 
right kind of rain came to fill it. Today, the water is 27 
feet deep in places in the $165,000 lake which is a 
memorial, to Waters S. Davis. 


Munday’s Golden Jubilee 


On July 20, 1956, Munday celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary of its incorporation into a city, with a home 
talent show, “My Home Town,” written and directed by 
Mrs. Travis Lee and sponsored by Munday Chamber of 
Commerce. The show was dedicated to our pioneers who 
made our town possible and gave us the key to a progres- 
sive future. 

“My Home Town” was a musical presented by a cast 
of sixty people. Everyone pitched in and helped with 
costuming, stage work, lighting and many other necessary 
things. Several firms donated labor, materials and equip- 
ment for the production. 

Costumes of the early 1900 period gave it the pioneer 
look. The program was staged on the football field and 
enjoyed by a large audience. At the close, watermelons 
and cantaloupes (donated by Don Combes and Vernal 
Zeissel) were served by the Munday Fire Department. 

Those who worked so hard to make this event a 
sucess, were: Mary Ann Lee, Melissa Lee, Winston 
Blacklock, Bill Wright, Maurice Blacklock, Jerry and June 
Kane, Betty Hughes, Dickie Morrow, Charles Baker, 
Dickie Ponder, Gene Harrell, Dan Albus, Helen Ford, 
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Dr. D. C. Hiland, J. E. Reeves Jr., Gwin Morris, Brenda, 
Linda, and Sue Garrett, Bud and Joe Phillips, Opal Booe, 
Donna Kay Partridge, Traphene Welborn, Barbara Rat- 
liff, Jacqueline Cloudis, Gayle Littlefield, Kathleen 
Michels, Paula Conwell, Kathy Burnett, LuAnn Combes, 
Donna Haynie, Karen Johnson, Annette Henderson, Car- 
olyn Michels, Marsha Moore, Millie Moore, Cheryl Mat- 
thews, Rosann Nelson, Exa Lee Peysen, Susan Rayburn, 
Paula Thompson, Lynda Smith, Bobby and Bill Baker, 
Sue Bowden, Stacia Collins, Bob Cude, Joe Decker, 
Tommy Dickerson, Noble Flenniken, Boyd Meers, Mary 
Harrell, Carolyn Hobert, Gene Haynie, Sue Kane, Toni 
Leflar, Harvey Lee, Richard Reeves, Patrick Reeves, Art 
Smith, Pat Smith, Kenneth Smith, Peggy Wright, Dixie 
Reeves, Eddie Littlefield, Rudy Martinez, Nancy Penick, 
Mary Margaret Penick, Pat Penick, Nolan Phillips and 
Ursel Phillips. 


Later Munday 


Including the churches mentioned elsewhere, there 
are five other smaller ones. 

The Munday schools are all modern and well equipped 
and adequate to care for larger enrollments. 

In the past a new football stadium and a band build- 
ing were built, with more additions to the high school 
building later on. 

A few years ago, the bank was remodeled into a 
modern institution. 

_ Munday has a county library and a volunteer fire de- 
partment, with modern up-to-date equipment. 

For entertainment, there is a golf course, modern 
swimming pool, theaters, a city lake for fishing, with 
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larger lakes in driving distance of a few hours, where 
fishing, boating and water skiing can be enjoyed. 

Munday also has the Lions Club, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Junior Chamber of Commerce, Boy Scouts, Cub 
Scouts, Quarterback Club, Band Boosters Club and Study 
Club. 

Munday has five modern cotton gins. Also three grain 
elevators and two landing strips to accomodate private 
planes. 

A few years ago, a plant was built for the manufactur- 
ing of agricultural insecticides and various forms of fer- 
tilizer. 

The Munday Times was established in 1906, publish- 
ing a weekly newspaper every Thursday at Munday. 
Some of the owners down through the years have been: 
Mr. Munday, Edd Beard, Clint Dennon, The Kennedys, 
Grady Roberts and Arron Edgar. 


“A Tribute to Jerrilyn” 
(Taken from The Column “Kracker Krumbs,” 
by Aaron Edgar, Editor) 


She has been an inspiration to many of us. Her de- 
termination, her willpower, her faith and her cheerful- 
ness have encouraged many others to “look up and live” 
in the face of adversities. 

Hers was a normal life in early childhood. She had 
her childhood toys, her play pen, her sandbox and all 
things necessary or instrumental to a normal, healthy, 
happy life. When she became of school age, she entered 
her classes with all the hope and promise of any other 
child. Then one day in 1954, she became ill—desperately 
ill. She was rushed to a Wichita Falls hospital. After 
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careful diagnosis, her attending physician pronounced 
those words which struck fear into the hearts of her 
loved ones—spinal and bulbar polio. \ 

But hope had not vanished in the heart of this little 
girl. Her own hope and determination strengthened the 
hearts of her parents and loved ones. As days passed 
that hope was little more than hope. 

We recall checking on her progress one morning with 
her grandfather, the late P. V. Williams. As we waited in 
his office, the telephone call he was waiting for came 
through. He talked briefly, hung up the receiver, tears 
came into his eyes and his voice faltered with emotion as 
he said, “She’s no better.” 

But she became better. The doctors and nurses did 
all they could, her parents kept constant vigilance at her 
hospital ward, but the fact that she became better was 
largely because of the stout heart and strong faith of 
this little girl—Jerrilyn Kane. 

Days passed into weeks, and Jerrilyn submitted to 
treatments so painful that her screams could be heard out 
in the street. So severe was the pain that parents of other 
children with polio could not continue to submit them 
to the treatments. But Jerrilyn was determined to go on, 
which determination was shared with her parents. Some- 
day she would walk again! 

Then she came home, but the battle was not yet won. 
She progressed to a wheelchair and resumed some of her 
former activities, such as school and church attendance. 
A special ramp was made for the front steps of her home 
so her chair could be more easily manipulated from 
ground level to floor level. 

Meantime, she had resumed her studies. Her mother, 
a well qualified teacher, resigned her teaching job to 
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continue therapy treatments and spent hours teaching her 
so she could keep up with her classmates. She advanced 
from wheelchair to crutches. 

She spent three months at the Gonzales Warm Springs 
Rehabilitation Center for treatment, and made several 
trips for checkups. She submitted to two very painful 
operations in a Dallas hospital. She was told all the facts, 
nothing was kept from her, and she knew the pain and 
suffering she would endure. 

Jerrilyn made her own decisions. She was guided by 
the love, encouragement, understanding and more mature 
wisdom of her parents—but Jerrilyn made the decisions. 
She was determined to overcome her handicap and lead a 
life as normal as possible. 

She graduated from high school with her class on 
May 20, 1960, taking an active part in the graduation 
exercises. 

She’s tried to bring hope and encouragement to 
others whose child has become a victim of polio. On oc- 
casions, her admonition to them has been: “Pray! Pray 
as youve never prayed before.” 

Last September, Jerrilyn entered Texas University. 
Adjustments from high school to college life were more 
difficult for her because of her physical disabilities, but 
they were made. At the end of the first semester her 
grades were high enough, but she lacked only one se- 
mester hour in making the dean’s honor list. Jerrilyn is 
now a radiant young lady whose faith and determination 
has strengthened the hearts of many. 


The Traveling Barber Shop 
(Owned by Clyde Hendrix) 

Clyde Hendix of Munday, who operates what may be 
West Texas’ only touring barber shop, picked up his 
hair-cutting trade as a farm boy. | 

He started cutting the hair of his five brothers, then 
branched out to neighbors. He later enrolled in a barber 
college at Fort Worth, to sharpen his technique, but soon 
saw he didn’t need the education. “After three days,” 
he says, “I walked out of the school and went to Hemphill 
and got a job cutting hair.” 

He’s fooled with cows and fattened calves and farmed 
some since, but he’s been a professional barber off and 
on for thirty years. 

His career was about like any other barber’s—wearing 
out his feet and legs on concrete floors—until recently, 
when he bought a 1941 house trailer and furnished it 
with barber chair and all the other trappings and hit the 
road. 

Now Hendrix cuts hair at Weinert on Mondays and 
Thursdays, at Vera on Tuesday, and at Munday on Wed- 
nesdays, Fridays and Saturdays. It might be less con- 
fusing if he were at Munday on Mondays. 

At each stop, he plugs in an electric line and hooks 
his water system to a garden hose. 

He sets up shop at the J. A. Mayfield Grocery at 
Weinert, the L. D. Allen Garage at Vera and R. D. Gray’s 
Grocery at Munday. He is the only barber who works at 
Weinert and Vera, but Munday has three other shops. 

The touring barber's road schedule isn’t exact. “I’m 
open from when I get there until they quit coming.” 

He had been thinking of hitting the road for a long 
time, but never could find the right trailer until recently. 
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“This is the only portable shop I’ve ever seen. I’ve seen 
shops in trailer houses, but not portable,” he says. “I have 
a license plate on mine and according to law I can 
operate from state line to state line. State cop or barber 
inspector, I’m ready for ’em.” 

Hendrix saysmen’s hair styles have expanded a lot 
through the years and he doesn’t mind most of them, 
but he can’t stand “Mohawks” (shaved head except for 
a brush-like strip on top). “It looks too much like a mule’s 
tail, Pve sheared many a mule and don't want to be 
reminded of it. 

Hendrix reads the newspapers carefully so he can 
carry on with a gabby customer, but if a customer doesn't 
start talking, neither does he. 

“Now the talk is football and lots of time maize,” he 
says. 

There is still a lot of home barbering going on. It 
started during the drought. One woman, who cuts her 
family’s hair was surprised recently when Hendrix greeted 
her warmly. “I thought you might not ever speak to me 
again, she said. 

“Why, lady,” he told her, ’'d loan you my barbering 
tools, except that I’ve got to be using them myself. I 
don’t mind your home barbering. I know what poor is.” 


Knox City Baptist Church 
(From the Knox County Herald) 


In 1904, the First Baptist Church was organized by 
Reverend Eiland and Dulaney, in the little Reeder School- 
house that sat where the cemetery is now. 

Mrs. R. W. Warren of Weslaco, Texas, and A. J. 
Jarmon of Littlefield, Texas, are the only surviving charter 
members. 

In 1906, a Baptist Church was built in Knox City. 
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Members of all denominations helped to construct the 
church, which was located on the grounds of the high 
school that was built in 1924. 

Some of the early pastors were: Reverends W. C. Gar- 
rett, Jeff Davis, E. B. Speck, E. E. Dawson, J. L. Birdsong, 
C. A. Powell, C. E. Dick and Reverend Woodie Smith, 
who was pastor when the brick church was built in 1924. 
Other pastors have been: Reverend’s, J. W. English, C. B. 
Stovall, W. D. Green, H. E. East, J. S. Tierce, T. A. 
Keenan, J. H. Stout, N. E. McGuire, Ray Harthcock, E. V. 
Becker, Billy Frazier, R. L. Dodson and O. M. Johns. 

The first services were held Sunday, February 26, 
1961, in the newly constructed building, which has a 
seating capacity of five hundred and sixty, and has eight 
classrooms and an assembly room. It is as modern as any 
church in the large cities. 

Dedication services were held April 16, 1961, with 
Reverend Billy Frazier, a former pastor, and now pastor 
of the Baptist Church at Idalou, Texas, preaching the 
regular morning service. 

Reverend L. L. Trott, district missions secretary, 
preached the special dedication service at two-thirty in 
the afternoon, and the regular evening service, by Rev- 
erend Claude Stovall of Abernathy. 


From the Knox County Herald 
(By James Hill) 


For those of us who have thought Bill Sams “cracking 
up or cracked,” if we had seen him at the post office one 
day last week, we would have said “I told you so.” 

The Sams’ nephew, a five-year-old boy, had been 
visiting them and when June took him over to meet the 
Carr's, the youngster fell for the “Real Live Sheriff.” 
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Eddie gave him a toy sheriff's badge for his birthday, 
which was about four inches long. The kid was so 
tickled over it, he kept it by his side constantly. He lost 
it and all heck broke loose at the Sam’s home. Bill was 
cleaning out his car and found it. He pinned it on his 
shirt and was planning to let the youngster spy it on him. 
Something came up and he forgot about the badge. 
Later he went to the post office, and Bill said, “Folks 
looked at him and smiled real big—in fact a lot of them 
dern near laughed in his face.” 

It wasn’t until he started home that he discovered 


the badge. 
The Mystery of the Red Rose 


Dr. P. D. O’Brien, a former pastor of the First Baptist 
Church at Munday, and who is pastor of the church at 
Big Spring, Texas, has received a freshly cut red rose for 
993 Sundays. He got the rose as he arrived in his church, 
aboard a ship in the Atlantic, or while in the Holy Land 
or Alaska. He never knew from where it came. 

The roses started arriving after a sermon, during 
which he held a red rose in his hand, and made the 
remark to the congregation that he would like to preach 
with a red rose in his hand all the time, to keep him from 
making gestures when he preached. 

The very next Sunday, he found a long-stemmed red 
rose on his pulpit and from then on, the Estha’s Florist 
Shop delivered a rose. Dr. O’Brien had an understanding 
with the florist shop, that if the person sending the rose 
died, or he himself was near death, or if he gave up the 
pastorate, the name of the person sending the rose would 
be disclosed. 

He had thought of a dozen or more of people who 
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might be the sender, but they either died or moved away, 
and the rose kept coming. 

It started from an unknown friend and he wanted it 
kept that way. The rose was always placed in a vase on 
the pulpit, and when he picked it up toward the end_of 
his sermon, it was a signal that he was almost finished. 

As he was leaving the church at the end of the month, 
to engage in evangelistic work, he asked that the name 
of the person sending the rose be disclosed. 

At the morning service on Sunday, he read from the 
Scriptures, “Let the real one stand up.” Nat Schick, retired 
postmaster, who was a deacon in the church, arose. 


Leland Hannah 
(From the Munday Times) 


Mr, Hannah, who has lived in Munday a long time, 
has recently sold his interest in the Eiland Drugstore to 
Jesse George Smith. 

He had just completed forty years with the same 
store. He started working for C. A. Eiland when a young 
man. Later on a partnership was formed between Mr. 
Kiland and Mr. Hannah. After several years, Hannah 
bought Eiland’s interest and became owner of the store. 


Jesse George Smith 
(New owner February 1, 1961) 


Jesse George Smith, son of B. E. Smith, was reared 
near Munday and is a graduate of Munday High School. 
He attended Baylor University and secured his B.A. de- 
gree in chemistry. He then attended the University at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, where he received his B.S. 
degree in pharmacy. 
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During this time, he received the nationwide Luns- 
ford-Richardson Pharmacy Award, as winner in a contest 
among pharmacy students. 


Doc. Barnard, Fifty Years a Pharmacist 


Doc. Barnard recalls he started out at Chismville, 
Arkansas, where he worked for a while, then took time 
out to attend a school of pharmacy at Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, where he became a registered pharmacist. Following 
his graduation in 1911, he entered business at Charleston, 
Arkansas. Coming to Texas in 1923, he located at Groes- 
beck and since then, Goree, Olney, Knox City, Honey 
Grove, Canyon and Munday, where he has spent twenty- 
six years. 

He was surprised by a few, who found out at the 
last minute that March 3, 1961, he had been a pharmacist 
for fifty years. 

“Fifty years ago today I started rolling pills,” Doc. 
said, as he helped cut and serve the cake with the words 
in pink lettering, “Congratulations Doc. Fifty Years A 
Pharmacist.” 


Knox County, 1961 


Homer T. Melton was elected sheriff of Knox County 
in 1946, taking office January 1, 1947. He had previously 
served two years as chief of police of Benjamin. 

His father, J. W. Melton, was sheriff of Knox County 
from 1923 to 1928, and later served as county judge for 
four years. 

Homer T. resigned as sheriff of Knox County at Ben- 
jamin Saturday, September 30, 1961, to take a position 
with the Texas Rangers. It is believed that Melton is 
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the first sheriff in Knox County to resign his office and 
the first to be appointed to the Texas Rangers. 

Deputy Sheriff H. C. Stone was appointed by the 
court to fill the unexpired term. He has served as deputy 
sheriff for a number of years, and is well acquainted with 
the duties and operation of this office and is expected 
to assume the duties with efficiency and experience. 

In another unprecedented move, Sheriff Stone named 
Mr. Melton as his deputy for the time being, where he 
will serve until he enters the Texas Rangers School. 


Mrs. E. T. Branton 
(From a Wichita Paper) 


Mrs. E. F. Branton, Knox County spelling bee director, 
brings into the county sponsorship of the annual contest 
a lifetime of interest in the subject. 

Mrs. Branton taught school forty-three years and has 
held the position of principal of the Knox City Elementary 
School for seventeen years. 

All during these years she emphasized spelling as one 
of her most important subjects. 

She attended Sam Houston Normal Institute, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Hardin-Simmons and Texas Tech., for 
her college training for a teacher’s career. 

She is active in community affairs, a member of the 
Baptist Church, Delta Kappa Gamma, Order of the 
Eastern Star and at present is serving as Vice-President of 
Knox City Study Club. 

She is described by friends and patrons as a teacher 
interested in every schoolchild and goes out of her way 
to help them. 
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Dr. D. C. Eitland 


Dr. Eiland, suffering from a acute attack of asthma, 
was being flown to Galveston, Texas, for treatment, when 
he died en route, November 4, 1961. 

David Chase Eiland was a native of Knox County. He 
was born in Benjamin on August 30, 1908. He graduated 
from Munday High School in 1927, as valedictorian of 
his class, after which he entered John Sealy Medical 
School in Galveston. He completed his studies there in 
1934, and within the year married Neda Lynn Harbin. 

Returning to Knox County, he “interned” under Dr. 
T. S. Edwards of Knox City, where he joined the staff of 
Drs. Edwards and Frizzell. 

After the death of Dr. W. P. Farrington, a pioneer 
physician here, Dr. Eiland opened his office in Munday 
in 1937, but continued his connection with the Knox 
County Hospital and Knox City Clinic. 

Members of the Wesleyan Service Guild had talked 
of a project to secure needed equipment, and Dr. Eiland 
had remarked that breathing equipment headed his list 
of needed items at the Knox County Hospital. 

Upon his death, it was decided that a memorial fund 
would be started in his memory to purchase a breathing 
machine for the Knox County Hospital. 


In His Father's Footsteps 


Dr. David Chase Eiland Jr. interrupted his internship 
at University Hospital in Little Rock, Arkansas, in order 
to fill the vacancy left by the death of his father, Dr. 
D. C. Eiland. He will continue to be associated with Dr. 
C. G. Markward in the local office, as well as Drs. 
Edwards and Frizzell at the Knox City Clinic. 
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During the time he was in medical school and intern- 
ing, he had worked with his father for long periods of 
time at different intervals. 

He has purchased the Joe Voss home in Munday, 
where he, Mrs. Eiland and their children, Diana Kay, 
David Chase II and James Allen, will make their home. 

The plot of ground where their home stands is a por- 
tion of the place owned at one time by Dr. David's great 
grandfather, Reverend George Randolph Mason Eiland, 
one of the early pioneers of Knox County. 


A Tribute to a Doctor 
(By Editor Arron Edgar) 


“And he went about doing good to those about him.” 
This is true of all doctors who are dedicated to their 
profession, but we know of no one of whom it is more 
particularly true than the one whose passing we all 
mourn—Dr. D. C. Eiland. 

He hadn't maintained an office in Munday very long 
when. we made his acquaintance. He was among the first 
when we came to Munday. Little did we know then, 
that this acquaintance would become such a warm 
personal friend. 

We knew him as a man of his high profession, as a 
citizen, as a friend and knew his compassion for suffer- 
ing humanity. 

Instances come to mind of times he gave more than 
medical care to his patients. One time, as recalled, he was 
called into the country on a mission of mercy. He re- 
turned to town and asked his mother, “Mother, don’t you 
have an old mattress or some bedding you can spare? 
Those people don’t have a bed to sleep on.” 

Another time, we were told, he called on a patient 
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who was confined to a wheelchair. Instead of charging 
for his services, he opened his billfold and gave money 
to the patient. 

Instances like these have been repeated, time after 
time, as loving friends recall the faithful ministry of 
their “family doctor.” 


XXII Knox County Today 


Knox County is crossed by a spiderweb of highways 
linking it with the large shipping points of the state. 

State highway 82 runs along on a backbone, known 
as The Narrows, the land sloping south to the Brazos 
River (the Brazos watershed), and on the north sloping 
toward the Wichita River (the Wichita watershed). On 
both sides of The Narrows are the cedar brakes, and in 
recent years are dotted with farms where the land is 
tillable. 

The cedar brakes are filled with springs, and the creek 
and river bottoms, where fine grass grows, is a haven 
for the large herds of cattle. Also along the rivers and 
creeks, salt cedar grows, a different cedar from the one 
in the brakes. They bloom in the spring, a long plume-like 
bloom, from pink to orchid in color and are very beautiful. 
Mesquite, elm, paradise and cottonwood are some of 
the trees that grow in this part of the state. 

It is a beautiful sight in the early spring with the 
green wheat fields. Harvest begins from the last of May 
to the tenth of June. If you should ever feel down in 
the dumps, and need a lift, just go west on highway 222, 
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from Munday to Knox City, pass Gillespie Church on 
the hill, turn and come back towards Munday, around the 
curve over the rise in the road. Looking out across the 
country, in the early morning or late in the evening, it 
seems to me the Lord gave it an extra stroke of the 
brush when he made it. The country is so beautiful. I 
wonder sometimes why we grumble about the weather, 
especially the sandstorms and other storms. To me it’s 
God's way of shaking us up, making us realize what a 
beautiful spot we have to live in. There are other parts 
of Knox County that are just as beautiful, if you would 
just take the time to notice, even in the rugged places. 

The fall presents another beautiful picture of fields 
of white cotton ready to be harvested by transient people. 
But since modern machinery is being used more each 
year, the once popular white trailer (cotton sack) is 
destined to become just another obsolete object. 

In the years past, the dreaded spring sandstorms were 
terrible. In those days, on arising and looking out the 
door, you would see a most glorious spring day. Then 
by ten o'clock, you wanted to crawl in a hole and pull 
the hole in on you. The chickens would go to roost, it 
got so dark. In dry years when there was very little 
rain, it would last from two to three days at a time before 
letting up. The sand wasn’t swept out of the house, it 
was dipped out with a shovel, before you could use a 
broom, followed by a mop and water. Then next day it 
still sifted down, until you could write your name on the 
table. Why did we stay? I don’t know. When it did stop 
and the sand all settled, it was a beautiful spring day, 
with the birds singing and bees humming. You just 
forgot about the bad days. Sometimes a spring rain 
would follow, washing all trace of the sand away. 

With the coming of irrigation to this part of the 
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county, all this has been greatly improved. It is very 
seldom we ever have, one of the old-time “Dusters.” 

Today, the land has been cleared of the mesquite 
that covered so much of it in pioneer times. The hills 
and sandy places the pioneers could hardly get through 
have all been pulled down and leveled by heavy ma- 
chinery. This prepared the land for irrigation which has 
been developed in this area, with wells on nearly every 
farm. 


XXIII Comparison 


With the echo of wagon wheels bumping along over 
the almost impassable trails still vivid in the minds of 
many, there followed the beautiful fringed-top surrey, 
then the Gasoline Wagons and Model T. days. With the 
passing of time came newer cars, airplanes and every 
kind of a mechanical device imaginable, and on to the 
most wonderful period of our time, speed faster than 
sound, leading up to the first man in space. 

To me we have lived in a most wonderful period. So 
many changes unfolding before our eyes. 

Who knows what changes the next eighty-six years 
will bring. Will it be as exciting as the last eighty-six, 
from the time when the first wagon wheels rolled across 
our own Knox Prairie? 
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XXIV Supplement 


Late Entries of Other Knox County People 


The old-timers who were a part of this country, some 
before there was a Knox County, have weathered the 
storms of life and have gone on. They are not to be 
forgotten, for their lives will remain vivid in the minds 
of many. 

Mrs. Dizzie McWhorter was seventy-eight years old 
at death. She was Dizzie Tankersley, born June 3, 1884, 
in Alabama. She married Joe McWhorter on May 21, 1901, 
and they came from Alabama to Knox City in 1909. 

Mrs. Alice Peek died November 15, 1962, at the age 
of eighty-four years. She was born May 9, 1878, in Putnam 
County, Tennessee, and moved to Goree with her parents 
on December 31, 1901, where she has lived since that 
time. She married T. J. Peek in Seymour on September 
10, 1903. He passed away several years ago. Their 
children were: Mrs. Ora Lane, Mrs. Effie Neighbors, Mrs. 
Dimple Jeton, Clarence, J. T. and Herbert Peek. Her 
living sisters and brothers are: Mrs. Scytha Parmley, H. 
L. and J. I. Bartlett. 

Mrs. Frank Cerveny was born March 30, 1902. She 
was a native of Czechoslovakia. She was Beatrice Micha- 
lik, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Michalik, who moved 
to Knox County in 1911, settling in the Rhineland com- 
munity. She married Frank Cerveny September 22, 1921. 
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They spent most of their married life on their farm. Their 
daughter is Mrs. J. C. Baty. 

Mrs. Cerveny’s brothers and sisters are Rudolph 
Michalik, Mrs. Louise Hull, Mrs. Lillie Hipps, Mrs. Alice 
Schumacher, Mrs. Ann Smajstrla, Mrs. Sophie Albus, Mrs. 
Mary Zeissel and Mrs. Wilma Homer. 

Mrs. Clydie Branch was the mother of Jimmy Branch 
(a former publisher of the Knox County Herald), who 
died three weeks prior to his mother’s death. She and her 
husband, the late Emmett Branch, were in business in 
Munday for several years. Her daughter was Mrs. E. F. 
Nesbitt. 

Hal Robert Hicks was born March 31, 1905, at Sipe 
Springs. He married Julia Mae Moore on September 1, 
1928, and they came to this area in 1939. He was a 
successful farmer in Knox County. 

Willis Hermon Dutton was born September 15, 1889, 
in Arkansas. He came to Knox County in 1897. On July 
4, 1912, he married Miss Dallas Richardson in Arkansas. 
He lived in Knox County (with the exception of 10 years ) 
from 1897 until his death. His children are: James, Law- 
rence, Clarence, Hobart, Lolene, and Mrs. Lucille Corley. 

James Wood Cowan was born March 19, 1877, in 
Gasden, Alabama. On December 5, 1905, he married 
Agnes McCoy in Bartlett, Texas. He came to this area in 
1920, where he was engaged in farming on the edge of 
Haskell County, just over the Knox County line, south of 
Munday. His children are: H. H. and Woodrow Cowan, 
Mrs. Irene Cunningham and Mrs. Geneva Brooke. 

Mrs. E. B. Denton was born January 15, 1873, in 
Coryell County, Texas, and grew up in Eastland County. 
She married Dr. E. B. Denton on October 1, 1897, moving 
to Knox City in 1909. Her living children are, A. P. Den- 
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ton, Miss Virdie Denton, Mrs. E. B.. Turner and Mrs. 
Frank Poore and her brother is D. C. Davis. 

Clyde Patton was born in Fort Worth, April 2, 1894, 
and came to Knox County as a child and lived in the 
Goree area since 1900. He married Mason Sill on January 
21, 1914. He was a successful farmer and rancher. 

Mr. E. H. Teague was born in Williamson County, 
Texas, August 29, 1889, and came to Knox County in 
1906. He was a farmer and later a restaurant owner at 
Knox City. 

Olie A. Ilseng was born at Gilland, on December 2, 
1893. He has spent his entire 69 years in Knox County. 
He married Lillian Skramstad in Knox County, November 
19, 1916. He was a successful farmer near Gilland. 

Mrs. U. S. Rogers was born September 30, 1871, in 
Gainsville, Mississippi, and moved with her parents to 
Dallas County, Texas, in 1872. She and Mr. Rogers were 
married June 29, 1892, in Dallas. In 1907, they moved 
to Knox County to a farm near Munday. 

Joe Tidwell was born May 8, 1872, in Henderson 
County, Texas. On January 6, 1895, he married Rose Bell 
Webb in Parker County. The Tidwell family came to 
Knox County in 1907, traveling in a covered wagon. They 
settled on a farm seven miles from the town of Munday, 
where they lived until he retired in 1956, and moved into 
town. 

E. J. Brazell was born April 26, 1882, in Hood County, 
Texas. He married Flora Bell Finter in 1904. They moved 
to Knox County in 1921, to a farm near Munday. 

Mrs. Minnie A. Olson was born in Bosque County, 
Texas, in 1879. She was married to Large Skarnstad. 
After his death, she married Ole M. Olson of Gilland, 
who was among the first settlers there. 
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Edgar F. Wilson was born December 2, 1906, on a 
farm near Knox City, where he lived all of his life and 
where he died suddenly in March 1961, while moving 
an irrigation pipe. His mother, Mrs. J. S. Wilson, was 
reported to be the first child born in Knox County. 

The Lowery family settled in Knox County in 1907, 
near Knox City. In 1908, they moved to Gilland, where 
they lived fourteen years before moving on west, with 
part of the family staying on near Gilland until the late 
1930's. 

George F. Stubbs was born in Ashland, Alabama, on 
August 14, 1879. He moved to Texas in 1903, to Haskell 
County, near old Marcy. He married Minnie Mae McKee 
on February 15, 1905, moving to Knox County in 1906. 
He was appointed a mail carrier in 1908, a position he 
held for thirty-seven years. His sons are, Jack and Van 
Stubbs and his daughters, Mrs. Mozelle Kennedy, Mrs. 
Hazel Wilson and Mrs. Georgia Armstrong. 

Otis D. Tidwell was born March 24, 1903, in Parker 
County and came to Knox County with his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe Tidwell, in 1907. He farmed in the Hood 
Community until 1926, then moved to his farm near 
Silverton, Texas. His brothers were John, Buck, and Jack; 
his sisters, Mrs. D. Hoyt Davis and Mrs. Cliff Moormon. 

Mrs. Ida Scott was born Sarah Ida Brooks on October 
16, 1874, in Pickens County, Alabama. She was married 
to Harvey A. Scott on December 2, 1894, in Athens, Texas. 
They came to Munday in 1912. At one time they farmed 
the land around the old Scott Lake south of Munday. 
The living children are: Mrs. Minnie Shaw, Mrs. Bonnie 
Glenn, Mrs. Annie Floyd, Mrs. Opal Allred, W. W. Archie, 
Earl, Lavell and Harvey Scott. 

M. F. Billingsley was born in Rockwall County, Texas, 
in 1888. He married Emma Jane Bounds on December 10, 
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1914, in Royse City. He studied law, not attending law 
school, and passed his bar examination in 1913. The 
family lived in Dallas before coming to Munday in 1922. 
He was a civic and social worker many years and also a 
former mayor of Munday. 

After practicing in this area for years, he became a 
partner of T. W. Bullington in January 1956. He had three 
sons, R. M., E. M., and Dan. His sisters were: Mrs. Kate 
Robinson, Mrs. Mary Porter and Mrs. G. G. Lexington. 

William Leander Moore was born in Walker County, 
Georgia, on October 2, 1873. He was married to Lizzie 
Pearl Thornton on June 18, 1893, near DeLeon, Texas. 
They moved to Knox County in 1919, and farmed near 
Goree. Their children: Roy, Jack, Jonny, Billie, Essie, Mrs. 
Jodie Perdue, Mrs. Alma Clayburn, Mrs. Ira Loving and 
Mrs. Horace O’Neal. 

Mrs. J. F. Draper was born Mary Belle Jonas on 
December 15, 1877, in Jack County, Texas. She married 
James F. Draper at Jacksboro on September 10, 1895. 
They lived here several years, then went on to Hollis, 
Oklahoma, for a while, before coming to Knox County in 
1917. They settled near Munday, and in later years went 
to Goree. Her husband passed on in 1954. Their children 
were: Leslie, Clinton, J. B., Floyd, Glen, Mrs. Ozelle 
Kilgore, Mrs. Mildred Fitzgerald, Mrs. Iva Murry, Mrs. 
Mary Fitzgerald, Mrs. Zella Hays and Mrs. Evelyn Rob- 
erts. Her living brothers are, Henry, Ollie, and Hubert 
Jonas; her sisters, Mrs. Annie Kinder and Mrs. Donna 
Plaster. 

Mrs. Jessie Wright was born December 18, 1875, in 
Waxahachie and came with her parents in a covered 
wagon to Knox County in 1885. She married I. T. Wright 
in September 1889, in Goree. Her husband was a former 
Knox County tax assessor and collector, who died in 1950. 
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She was active in church and club work. Her daughters 
were Mrs. Walter C. Sharp and Mrs. Tom Caulfield. 

Franklin Hudson Russell was born September 2, 1869, 
the year the eighteenth president, General U. S. Grant, 
was inaugurated. His father was William Franklin Rus- 
sell, a veteran of the 11th Regiment, Texas Volunteer 
Infantry, commanded by Colonel O. M. Roberts (Later 
governor of Texas). His mother was Elizabeth LeFavre 
Hitson, a native of Virginia. 

Frank Russell went west in 1886, and worked on the 
ranch of his uncle, Charles H. Hitson, in Stonewall County 
and also on his cattle drives to New Mexico. One of the 
other cowboys was Sam Chisholm, nephew of the trail 
driver, Jesse Chisholm. He also worked for the Pitch- 
fork Ranch in 1888. He attended Buffalo Gap College in 
1888 and 89. He returned to Kemp in 1893, where he 
farmed and raised cattle. He married Miss Edith Jeanette 
Keith of Gray’s Prairie on May 19, 1912. They had one 
son who died in infancy and a daughter, Mrs. Delmar 
Hill, who lives at Kaufman, Texas. 

Mr. Russell was converted at an early age, during 
an old-time camp meeting, and was a Baptist. He and 
Mrs. Russell moved to Knox County about 1919, to a 
farm near Munday. In later years they moved into town, 
where they lived many years before moving to Kaufman 
in 1950. 

Other settlers, who came to Knox County in 1898, 
were Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Hobert. Their little daughter, 
Cora (Mrs. Cora Plumlee), was a little over two years 
old at the time. | 

Ronald Earl Foshee was born June 22, 1903, in Mont- 
gomery County, coming to Knox County in 1910. He mar- 
ried Lillie Jordon on April 11, 1926, in Robstown. In 
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later years, he was in business in Munday a long time. 
He died suddenly in F ebruary 1963. His children were, 
Ronald and Mrs. Jim Adams; his brothers and sisters were: 
Jess, G. S., B. F., Mrs. Lila Hodges, Mrs. Lillian Nixon, 
Mrs. Vera Willians and Mrs. Jim Turner. | 

Mrs. Scroggins was born in Winnsboro, March 3, 
1892, and was married to Mr. Scroggins June 4, 1911. 
They moved to Knox City where they lived several years 
before moving to Munday in 1929. She died in March 
1963. Their children were: Mrs. Dixie Hood, Mrs. Grace 
Hood, Mrs. Tom Browning, Mrs. J. B. Tomlinson, Jonny 
and Gordon. 

Mrs. Della Ora Burns was born March 12, 1885, in 
Johnson County, Texas, and came to Knox County in 
1890. On March 22, 1903, she married W. H. Burns in 
Knox County. Their children were: Mrs. Bob Morris, 
Mrs. Robert Alexander, Mrs. Earnest Perkins, Carl, 
Bobby and Aubrey. 

Mrs. Virginia Sue Mayes was born Virginia Sue 
Baker, daughter of James Baker, in Alabama on December 
d, 1875. She came to Munday in 1907, where she was 
employed by a mercantile firm for many years. On 
February 21, 1921, she was married to C. L. Mayes, and 
they made Munday their home up until her death in 
April 1963. 

Another early settler recently (1963) observed her 
96th birthday. Mrs. W. W. Wilson was born in Birdstown, 
Tennessee, in 1868. She and Mr. Wilson came to the 
Munday area very early, where they farmed many years 
before retiring and moving into town. They had nine 
children, six who are still living. They are: Aldean, O. R., 
Tom, Orville, Mrs. George West and Mrs. Edith Runnels. 
Mrs. Wilson lives alone in a house filled with mementoes 
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of her long life. Among the antiques is a glass dish com- 
memorating the sinking of the battleship Maine, during 
the Spanish American War. 

James William Laningham was born February 23, 
1891, at Anson, Texas. He came to Goree in 1909. He 
married Bertha Callaway in Goree on October 5, 1914. 
He had been mayor of Goree for five years, and had 
operated a hardware store since 1924, and the Funeral 
Home in connection with the store for about ten years. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Ford were married in Bell County, 
Texas, May 5, 1911, later moving to Knox County to a 
farm near Munday. They are the parents of 13 children, 
19 grandchildren and two great grandchildren. 

On May 7, 1961, they celebrated their fiftieth an- 
niversary. All of their 11 living children were present. 
They are: Robert, Ralph, Paul, Pat, Mack, Jacl; sRoy; 
Lynn, Joe, Mrs. Alvin Hollar and Mrs. Graham Aker. 

Mr. J. F. Mitchell, his wife and three children, Ella, 
Ida (Mrs. Page) and John, came to Knox County in 
November 1889, settling south of the present Knox City 
Cemetery. There was only one grave there then. On 
north a short distance sat the little Reeder Schoolhouse. 

Mr. Mitchell erected a tent, where they lived until 
he could get the half-dugout fixed. They lived in the 
dugout until the next year (1890) when he hauled lumber 
from Albany (the nearest railroad) to build a one-room 
house. 

By 1892, several more families had moved to this 
area, which brought the enrollment of the little school 
up to forty or more. Some of the first teachers were: Miss 
Lura Bedford, Mr. Clinton, Mr. G. W. Cypert, Mr. G. C. 
Haile and Miss Ann Isbell. 

Kelly Johnson was born March 8, 1874, in Washing- 
ton County, Arkansas, and moved to Texas in 1878, with 
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his parents, settling in Johnson County. In 1889, the 
family moved on west to Knox County. On October 3, 
1897, he married Sarah Paralee Tompkins. A dugout was 
their first home. In later years, his home was built on 
this same site. ' 

As stated elsewhere, Mr. Johnson was an early day 
drugstore owner in West Munday, where the town was 
first built. He was also connected with the first Co-op 
gin here. He farmed many years before retiring. He 
has made his home with a son since his wife died in 
1955. He passed on in February 1963. He was buried in 
The Johnson Memorial Cemetery, which is on land do- 
nated by his parents. His children were: Edwin, Moody, 
Mrs. Henry Matthews Sr. and Mrs. Ben Dickham. 


A Partial List of Other Arrivals to Knox County 


Edd Bauman, M. F. Billingsley, Posy Williams, H. Pen- 
dleton, Bud Reynolds’, Keel, Belcher, Dingus, Trammell, 
Gafford, Charlie Haynie, Mahan, Geet Moore, Sid Wa- 
heed, McStay’s, Dave Mauldin, Lovellas, Snelson, Jim 
Hensley, Floyd, Booe, Warren, Guinn, Blacklock, Horan, 
Yarbrough, Davy, Spelce, McGraw, Sid Lyle, Amens, 
Webb, Hill, Edd Dye, Jess Brannon, McElya, H. Barnes, 
Kegley, Lemley, Bill Pennycuff, Tate, Pierce, Hackfield, 
Norrvell, Haskin, Hicks, Hargrove, Sugg, Donoho, Simp- 
son, Lowrance, Weeks, Borden, Ragan, Burnison, West, 
Bolt, Hucklebee, Counts, Beaty, Offutt, Emmitt Branch, 
McCary, Henson, Ratcliff, Strickland, Cooksey, Bowman, 
Matthew, McGlothin, Scroggin, Searcy, Polson, Thornton, 
Denham, Ingram, Elliott, Draper, Bartlett, Flenniken, 
Hutchinson, Fitzgerald, Bill Mitchell, Green, Murry, Hud- 
son, Wardlaw, Hull, Payne, Melton, Hawe, Saddier, Cook, 
Groves, Chapman, Mayo, Cunningham, Ray, Killgore, Os- 
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burn, Bunts, Darter, Naylor, Sheety, and probably many 
other family names that couldn’t be obtained. 


Dr. E. F. Heard 


Dr. Heard was born at Maretta, Georgia, on April 21, 
1878. He graduated from Georgia Medical College in 
Atlanta in 1902, and came to Knox County in March 1903. 
He began his practice in Goree, during the time when 
hospitals were few and far between. The nearest one at 
that time was at Fort Worth. Those were the days, too, 
when emergency operations were often performed by 
the dim light of a kerosene lamp, and travel was by 
horse or horse and buggy over rough roads to get to 
patients. 

Dr. Heard married Miss Sidney Parks in 1904, and 
made Goree their home where he continued in practice 
about 56 years. He was 81 years old at the time of his 
death. 

None in need of his services were ever turned away, 
regardless of race or station in life. 


Dr. W. M. Taylor 


Dr. Taylor, a pioneer doctor of Knox County, died 
November 7, 1960, at the age of 83 years. 

William McEwin Taylor, seventh child of George W. 
and Nancy (Green) Thompson Taylor, was born in Rock 
Mills, Alabama, on July 28, 1877. He moved to Atlanta, 
Georgia, with his parents on January 4, 1881. He was 
educated in the public schools of Atlanta, and graduated 
from the College of Medicine and Surgery, March 28, 
1902, at the age of 25 years. 

At the age of 15, he was converted and joined the 
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Baptist church in Atlanta. He began the practice of 
medicine in Newton County, near Covington, Georgia. 

He married Gladney Thompson of Covington on De- 
cember 19, 1903, and she passed away May 4, 1908. 
He was married to Cloe Maloney of Goree on June_29, 
1909, who passed away October 9, 1918. On November 
27, 1919, he married Bettie Jane Madole of Marlin, Texas. 

Dr. Taylor came to Goree in April 1907, and returned 
to Atlanta in January 1908. He accepted the chair of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics in the college at At- 
lanta. In November, he resigned his professorship and 
returned to Goree to make his home. 

He was united with the First Baptist Church of Goree 
in May 1909, by letter from the First Baptist Church of 
Covington. He was elected deacon on December 131922) 
and was ordained F ebruary 11, 1923. He served as pres- 
ident of the board of deacons for a number of years, 
and also served as secretary and treasurer of the church. 

Dr. Taylor had always been a champion of organized 
medicine. He was a charter member of the Knox County 
Medical Society, serving as president. This organization 
later united with Baylor and Haskell Counties to form 
the Tri-County Medical Society. 

On May 20, 1952, the Tri-County Medical Society 
gave a dinner in his honor and presented him a silver 
tea set for his 50 years of service. On July 4, 1953, the 
town of Goree honored him for his 50 years of loving 
service to his community. 

During World War II, he was medical examiner for 
the Selective Service for Knox County. He donated his 
services to the government, for which he received Con- 
gressional Medals from Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman. 

Dr. Taylor was always interested in civic, church and 
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lodge affairs. He served as mayor of Goree and was 
trustee of the schools for a number of years. 

He received his Masonic degree in the Blue Lodge at 
Covington, Georgia. He became a charter member of 
Goree Lodge No. 1029 when it was organized and 
chartered by the Grand Lodge of Texas on December 10, 
1910. He served as master of the lodge four times over a 
period of years from 1913 to 1933. 

He took his chapter and council degrees at Munday, 
his commandry degrees at Seymour and the shrine at 
Wichita Falls. He was made a life member of the Goree 
Lodge on May 5, 1947. 


Thomas Paul Frizzell 


He was born in Gainesville on May 11, 1897. He was 
the son of the late T. P. Frizzell, an early day druggist. 
The family moved to Knox City in 1909. 

Dr. Frizzell graduated from Knox City High School. 
At nineteen, he graduated from Texas Christian Univerity, 
and a year later took his master’s degree from Rice 
Institute. He earned his medical degree at Tulane Uni- 
versity Medical School in New Orleans, he interned at 
Charity Hospital in the same city. 

During World War I, he served with the army as a 
Medical Corps lab technician. 

On March 5, 1925, he married Kephia Williams in 
Dallas and they moved to Knox City, where he has been 
in active practice since. 

He built the Knox City Clinic and entered into 
partnership with the late Dr. D. C. Eiland in 1936. He 
had been a staff member of the Knox County Hospital 
since 1926. His partners at the time of his death, were 
T. S. Edwards, Dr. C. G. Markward and Dr. D. C. Eiland 
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Jr. His children were, Mrs. Herbert Bellinghausen, Tom 
Paul, and William Kenneth 
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Knox County’s Gold Star Boys in World War II 


Richard F. Albus entered service December 10, 1943, 
was in the Army and was killed on January 23, 1945 in 
Colmar Pocket, France. 

Cecil G. Alexander entered service November 19, 
1943, was killed February 19, 1944. 

Frank Armstrong entered the Navy September 3, 1944, 
was killed May 5, 1946 aboard U.S.S. Morrison. 

Walter W. Baack entered service February 3, 1943. He 
was in the Aviation Battallion. The ship he was on was 
hit by a torpedo November 26, 1943, and he died Novem- 
ber 27, 1943 . 

R. Otis Burnett entered the Navy October 31, 1942. 
He was reported missing December 1944. Death was 
confirmed February 11, 1945. 

Raymond lee Butler entered the Marine Corps 
November 19, 1943, and was killed February 20, 1945. 

Sam Edd Carpenter entered the Marine Corps No- 
vember 19, 1943, was killed on Iwo Jima, March 15, 1945. 

Arthur H. Cook entered the Army August 27, 1943, 
was killed on Luzon Island, January 31, 1945. 

James M. Cude entered service, January 1942. He 
served aboard Battleship Tennessee and Aircraft Carrier 
Hancock. He was killed on ship near the Japanese Island 
of Honshu. 

James Hugh Darr entered the Air Corps May 20, 1941. 
He died July 5, 1942 in Japanese Prisoner of War Camp 
in the Philippine Islands, as result of malaria. 

Cletis W. Donoho entered the Army April 3, 1944, was 
killed in action November 29, 1944. His body arrived in 
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New York in 1947, on the U.S.S. Robert Burns. Interment 
was in Fort Sam Huston, January 19, 1947. 

Burl R. Griffith entered the Army March 8th, 1942, 
was killed July 1944 in Beau Coudray, Normandy, France. 

Marlin R. Humphrey Horan entered the Army July 13, 
1943, was killed in action June 12, 1944. 

Judson R. Giddings entered the Army Air Force No- 
vember 4, 1962. He was killed in airplane accident at 
Easton, England, July 9, 1944. 

Ben B. Hunt entered the Air Force December 8, 1942. 
His plane was shot down on mission, January 24, 1944. 

Mathew J. Kreitz entered the Infantry March 28, 1944, 
was killed in action November 16, 1944, at Wuisse, France. 

Robert W. Lane entered the Air Corps January 6, 
1942, was killed October 21, 1942. 

Carlton C. Lane was in the Army, killed in action in 
the invasion of Normandy, June 11, 1945. 

Jimmy Gwinn Melton entered the Marine Corps De- 
cember 9, 1941, was killed February 25, 1945, on Iwo 
Jima. 

Archie P. Parks entered the Navy December 26, 1940. 
He was killed when the U.S.S. Johnson sunk October 25, 
1944, He had been on two other ships that went down 
before the Johnson. 

James Dixon Mullins entered the Air Corps February 
1943. He was navigator on a liberator bomber and was 
lost over France, May 11, 1944. 

Paschal A. Peysen entered the Infantry January 1, 
1942. Memorial Services were held in January 1943, and 
reburial services on July 16, 1948 at the St. Joseph Church 
in Rhineland. 

J. B. Pollock entered the U.S. Marines March 1944, 
was killed in Battle of Okinawa, May 11, 1945. 

Lunsford Cecil Sanders entered the Army July 10, 
1944, was killed April 23, 1945. 
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Warren L. Smith was in Field Artillery. He went 
overseas September 20, 1944, and is buried at St. Avold, 
France. 

Aljernon R. Shaw entered the Army in 1940, was 
killed in action in Germany, December 14, 1944. : 

Clyde H. Sorrells entered the Army February 9, 1944. 
He was killed in action at Florence, Italy, after nine 
months of service. Reburial was at Rule, Texas, December 
10, 1948. 

Wayne S. Thompson entered the Air Force February 
3, 1943, was killed in Germany, September 26, 1944. 

Ralph L. Tidwell entered the Infantry July 13, 1943, 
was killed in action June 6, 1944, on the beach of 
Normandy. 

Jesse H. Timberlake entered the Air Corps December 
31, 1941, was killed December 2, 1944. 

Alfred M. Troy entered the Army February 18, 1942, 
was killed in action May 13, 1945, on Las Negros Islands. 

Joe Thomas Waldron entered the Army May 3, 1943. 
He died in Utfort, Germany, March 12, 1945. 

Daw L. Warren entered the Army July 9, 1944, was 
killed March 28, 1945. 

Other Gold Stars were: Frank E. Morgan, C. J. Kelton 
Jr., Mike Dean Rogers, James W. Walker, Billie Pilley 
and Bert Lucas. 

This Gold Star list was taken from: Service Record 
Lowry Post No. 44, Knox County, Texas. 


The J. H. Bardwells 
(From a local paper ) 


This faithful couple has retired after seventy-five years 
(their combined years) of teaching in Knox County. 

Mrs. Bardwell, the former Irene Carson moved to 
Goree in 1925, as a seventh grade teacher. She later 
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served as principal several years. She had taught at Wein- 
ert, in Haskell County and in Throckmorton County. 

Mr. Bardwell came to Goree in 1922, as a science 
teacher and basketball coach. He also served as principal 
for twenty years. Before moving to Goree, he taught in 
the Masonic Home School in Fort Worth and in the public 
school at Whitney, Texas. 

In his first year as coach at Goree, he organized an 
athletic club. He designated the Goree athletic teams, 
“The Wildcats,” and chose black and gold as the school 
colors, both of which are still being used. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bardwell were married in 1927. They 
came to the Munday School in 1944. Mr. Bardwell found 
a meagerly equipped science department, when he came: 
one cabinet, one sink and exposed water and gas pipes 
running across the floor. 

Refusing to be out-done by wartime shortages, money, 
workmen and supplies, Mr. and Mrs. Bardwell set to 
work cutting and threading pipes and welding the plumb- 
ing in the laboratory. They also installed sinks and 
building cabinets. Their efforts resulted in one of the 
best equipped science laboratories in this area. 

Mrs. Bardwell, who taught seventh and eight grade 
mathematics, is also well-known for her girls’ Junior High 
School Chorus. She organized the Munday Junior High 
Citizenship Club in 1946. 

During their years of service, Mr. and Mrs. Bardwell 
were active in school affairs. He was a long time sponsor 
of the senior classes, and sponsored the yearbook staff 
for two years. They both have been active in Methodist 
Church work. He served on the Official Board and taught 
a Sunday school class for many years. Mrs. Bardwell 
served as pianist and organist in the church until a few 
years ago. 
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XXV_ Contradiction 


There seems to be some contradiction on who was the 
first child born in Knox County. In an article from an 
old paper (no date) that was recently handed to me, 
was this data: 

“Recently you published an article about Alva Weath- 
erly, in which Mr. Weatherly claimed to be the first white 
child born in Knox County. 

“I am writing you this to inform Mr. Weatherly that 
Paredene Durham was born in Knox County July 19, 1880; 
also Ervin Spinks March 22, 1881. I would like the dates. 
If he was born in Knox County prior to these dates, then 
he is right. 

“My father moved to Knox County in March of 1881 
and it has been my understanding that a Durham girl 
was the first girl born in Knox County and the first boy, 
Ervin Spinks. 

By R. C. Spinks” 


A Note of Gratitude 


I especially want to thank the following people, who 
supplied data to me: 
Mrs. H. A. Smith and Mr. F. O. Westmoreland of 
Truscott. 
Mrs. Zoe Beck and Mr. M. J. Spinks of Vera. 
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Mrs. Mary Lewis and Mrs. Louise Finley of Knox 
City. 

Mr. A. E. Propps and W. F. Snody of Benjamin. 

Mr. Keeler and Mr. Loran of Rhineland. 

Mrs. H. D. Arnold and Mrs. Elmer Hutchens of 

Goree. 
Mrs. R. M. Almanrode and Mrs. Paul Pruitt of 
Munday. 

Also to the persons who helped me financially and 
want to remain anonymous—may God bless you and 
make your burdens lighter. 

Mrs. R. D. Gray 
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